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THE  ORIGIN   AND   EARLY   HISTORY   OF  THE 
SCOTCH-IRISH. 


REV.  J.  AGNiCW  CRAWFORD,  D.  D. 


It  is  not  an  easy  task  which  he  sets  for  himself  who 
would  handle  this  theme.  To  probe  the  past,  the  far  away 
past,  for  information,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  work 
largely  in  the  dark,  and  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  results  which  he  may  reach.  Not,  of  i-ourse, 
that  all  the  past  is  necessarily  obscure,  nor  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  every  case  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and 
to  run  the  line  between  mere  legend  and  that  which  is 
chronicled  fact.  This  is  diiiicult  and  demands  judgment 
and  nicety  of  perception  which  all  have  not.  There  are 
minds  to  which  the  legendary  and  improbable  are  most 
attractive,  and  important  by  far  than  are  the  facts  and 
truths  which  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  facts  in  history 
had  always  occurred  in  logical  order,  and  had  but  stood 
to  each  other  in  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  in  whicli 
our  abstract  and  metaphysical  propositions  do,  we  should 
have  less  difficulty  in  knowing  the  past,  and  in  mak- 
ing account  of  it.  In  that  case  we  could  have  reached  it 
by  our  logical  processes,  we  could  have  used,  to  some  de- 
gree at  least,  our  inductive  methods,  having  the  ground 
under  our  feet.  But  we  cannot  do  this ;  we  must  stand 
'Jpon  facts  alone  if  we  would  write  history.  .  Our  reRec- 
tions,  our  inferences  from  the  facts,  our  theories  and  fore- 
casts of  the  future,  all  these  indeed  have  their  place,  they 
do  not  muster  with  the  hard,  dry  registered  facts.  They 
belong  to  what  we  call  the  philosophy  of  histor\%  and  have 
'heir  value.  The  ii<^Q>  marcli  in  r\  stalely  procossi'^ri  in- 
deed, and  have  points  in  common  and  are  in  a  dennitc 


relation.  But  each  is  cast  in  its  own  mold,  and  can!ir;  be 
taken  for  the  type  of  that  which  is  to'  follow  it.  No  states- 
man, no  philosopher,  no  man  of  science  could,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  have  made  so  much  as  an  outline  oi 
this  one  which  is  about  to  close.  It  is  true  indeed  tluit  ihe 
same  general  laws  obtain  in  all  ages,  and  it  is  true  ti^at 
men  are  ruled  by  the  same  niotives  and  ccntrolled  by  the 
same  unvarying  ambitions.  Still,  it  never  can  be  calcu- 
lated what  departures  may  be  made  from  the  accustoined 
paths,  or  vvdiat  may  at  any  time  happen,  to  bn'ng  iri  doubt 
the  long  accepted  dogmas  of  philosophy.  There  is  much 
that  has  long  passed  for  history  which  must  be  forgotreri 
and  erased.  Facts  are  in  a  sense  self-registering.  The\ 
are  real,  and  they  only  are.  Even  .  God  himself  cannot 
erase  them  from  the  story  of  the  past,  wrought  in  as  tlie} 
have  been,  by  Himself  in  the  woof  and  texture  of  the  Uni- 
verse.^ The  Scripture  opens,  not  with  doctrine,  not  witl- 
exhortation,  not  even  with  a  theologic  creed,  but  with  the 
facts  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Flood,  of  the  re-peoplino-  oi 
the  drowned  world  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  giving  the  namci 
of  the  very  lands  into  which  they  severally  went.  The  oni\ 
knowledge  we  have  of  that  early  prehistoric  time  is  that 
which  the  Scripture  gives  us.  The  Pdood  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  about  2500  B.  C,  or  about  the  year  of  the 
world  1650.  There  are  no  human  records  that  reach  back 
so  far.  We  have  no  trusted  tradition  to  help  us  in  an\ 
search  for  the  origin  of  nations.  All  we  have  is  the  chan 
furnished  by  Aloses  in  the  tenth  cliapter  of  Genesis.  .\nd 
it  is  remarkable  to  what  degree  it  cnitlines  the  very  sec- 
tion's of  the  glo1:)e  in  whicli  the  different  nations  that  were 
to  spring  from  the  descendants  of  Noah  were  to  be 
iocated.  It  gives  us,  as  we  shall  see,  a  view  of  the  three 
ground  types  or  points  of  departure  of  liis  family  at  the 
close  of  the  Flood,  or  the  sixteen  forn^s  of  national  forma- 
tions. Says  the  distinguished  scliolnr.  Bunsen,  "this  eth- 
nological table,  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  the  tnosi 
learned  of  all  the  ancient  documents,  and  the  most  anciein 
among  the  learned."  x\nd  it  is  a  fact  that  the  truth  oi 
the  national  divisions  here  ])rcsented  are  more  aiid  more 
conhrrned.  From  tliis  chapter  must  the  wlujle  uni\ersa'; 
historv  of  the  world  take  its  be^-innin<r. 


The  Ark  rested,  says  Moses,  upon  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
arat. Another  reading  is  proposed,  ''it  stranded  on  some 
hill  in  Ararat."  For  the  word  Ararat  is  used  by  Jeremiah, 
chapter  51  \2y,  to  point  out  a  territory  which  lay  in  or  near 
Armenia,  perhaps,  as  some  of  the  scholars  think,  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  .it.  ''The  mountains  rise  from  the  plains  of 
the  Araxes  in  two  great  peaks,  on  one  of  which  the  Ark 
probably  rested."  There  is  a  great  significance  in  the  spot 
for  the  landing  place  of  the  Ark,  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  as  it  was  tO'  be  renewed  after  the  Del- 
uge. Armenia  is  a  well-watered  insular  mountain  tract, 
lying  in  the  very  middle  of  the  old  Continent.  And  Ararat 
itself  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean system  of  waters  which  extends  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia.  At  the  same  time  it  oc- 
cupies the  cei-^tral  point  in  the  longest  range  of  extension 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  It  is  also'  the  middle  point  of  the 
greatest  reach  of  land  in  the  old  world  as  measured  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Behring  Straits.  This  is,  says 
a  German  author,  the  most  peculiar  point  on  the  globe, 
from  the  heights  of  which  the  lines  and  tribes  of  people, 
as  they  went  forth  from  the  sons  of  Noah,  could  spread 
themselves  to  all  the  regions  of  the  earth. 

From  this  favored  spot,  as  the  scholars  suggest,  three 
chief  migrations  were  made,  the  Shemites  to  the  south 
and  east,  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  towards  the  Tigris'" 
and  to  the  region  known  afterwards  as  Assyria  Chaldea. 
From  a  son  of  Shem,  called  Eber,  two  lineages  are  traced 
through  several  generations  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Arabia;    to  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Judea  and  elsewhere. 

The  sons  of  Ham  went  tO'  Africa  and  Egypt,  to  Ethopia 
and  the  lands  beyond.  Thirty  primitive  nations  spnuig 
from  Shem,  and  as  many  from  Ham. 

From  Japheth,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  came  fourteen 
of  the  primitive  nations.  The  Japhethites  migrated  to  the 
northwest  border  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Cimmerians,  a 
nomadic  people,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  Cimbri,  the 
Celts,  or  Kelts,  and  generally  the  nations  of  Europe  be- 
,or(r,-  h^v(^  \ri  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  a  portion  of  the 
Avjiis  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  ot  Japhet,  took  possession 
of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor.     Riphath,  another  son  of 
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Gomer,  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Celts  in  the  northeast 
of  Europe.  His  name  is  associated  with  the  Riphaius 
mountain  in  ancient  history. 

We  are  Ceh.s,  and  therefore  japhethites.  And  it  is  of 
interest  to  us  to  find  the  statement  made  by  the  highest 
authorities  that  in;  what  were  called  prehistoric  times 
these  Celts,  probably  before  the  migration  of  any  other 
Aryan  tribes,  passed  over  from  Asia  into  Europe  and 
were  the  first  to  reach  the  Atlantic.  They  settled  to  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  went  southward  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  On 
the  west  they  reached  the  Euxine  and  the  Agean  Sea,  to 
Greece,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean. 

From  these  coast  lands  they  would  seem  to  have  spread 
over  Europe,  over  northern  and  western  and  southern 
Asia.  Tlience,  as  is  supposed,  going-  north  by  Behring 
Straits  and  by  the  Atlantic,  they  made  their  way  tO'  Amer- 
ica. It  was  part  of  Noah's  prophecy  with  regard  tO'  Japh- 
eth,  "God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,"  and  indeed  he  did.  This 
was  the  most  striking  point  in  his  history.  For  he  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  people  of  Europe,  America  and 
Asia,  except  the  region  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Red  Sea.  the  ^Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  Caspian  and  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Tig'ris,  which  was  the  main  seat  of 
the  Shemites.  "This  expansive  power,"  says  a  very  cap- 
able scholar,  "refers  not  only  to  the  territory  and  the  mul- 
titude of  the  Japhethites,  but  also  to  the  intellectual  and 
active  faculties.  The  metaphysics  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  the  militar-y  prowess  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  modern  science  and  civilization  of  the  world, 
were  due  to  the  race  of  Japheth.  And  tho'  indeed  the 
moral  and  spiritual  were  developed  first  among  the  Shem- 
ites, yet  the  Japhethites  have  proved  themselves  capable 
of  rising  to  the  heights  of  these  lofty  themes,  and  have 
elaborated  that  noble  form  of  human  speech  which  was 
adopted  in  the  providence  of  God  as  best  fitted  to-  convey 
to  mankind  that  further  development  of  Old  Testament 
truth  which  is  furnished  in  the  New."  (Murphy  on 
Genesis). 

Moses,  in  the  eiglith  chapter  of  Genesis,  speaking  of  the 
territory  to  be  alloted  to  Japheth,  and  naming  his  sons 


and  grandsons,  says,  "from  these  were  divided  the  isles  of 
the  nations  in  their  land,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations." 

The  countries  referred  to  were  plainly  maritime,  or 
such  as  were  reached  by  sea.  These  coast  lands  were 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ]\dediterranean,  and  its  connected  waters. 
ITiey  are  said  to  "belong  to  nations"  because,  probably 
the  national  form  of  association  was  more  early  and  fully 
developed  among  them  than  among  other  branches  of 
the  race.  Tliere  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  word  Japheth  in 
the  "Tapetos"  of  the  Greek.  He  w^as  said  to  be  the  son 
of  "Ouranos,"  i.  e.  Heaven,  and  Gaia,  i.  e.  earth,  and  the 
father  of  Prometheus,  and  thus  in  some  way  associated 
with  the  origin  or  the  preservation  of  the  race. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  very  general  way  of  the  settle- 
ments by  the  Japhetic  people.  A  little  more  detail  may 
perhaps  be  in  place.  The  oldest  son  of  Japheth  was  Go- 
mer. 

It  is  hardly  a  fancy  that  we  have  traces  of  Gomer  in  the 
Kimmeggioi  of  Homer  and  in  the  Cambri  or  Kymry,  v/ho 
were  found  in  Britain,  and  in  the  Kimbri,  who'  livea  m 
north  Germany.  All  these  were  of  the  race  called  Celtic, 
who,  as  has  been  said  already,  were  the  first  to  reach  the 
Atlantic. 

Josephus  mentions  a  people  whom  he  calls  Gomareis 
who,  coming  from  the  Euxine  (north)  spread  out  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  into  France  and  Spain 
and  the  British  Isles. 

Other  sons  of  Japhet  were.  Tubal  and  Meshek.  Their 
names  are  suggested  by  the  Tiberii  and  Moshi,  whose 
seat  w^s  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  whence 
they  went  northward  and  westward.  The  rivers  Tobal 
and  Mosqua  resemble  strikingly  their  names,  Tubal  and 
Meshek. 

Tiras  was  another  son  of  Japhet  which  to  Josephus  sug- 
gests Thrace  and  Tyras.  This  people  were  east  of  the 
Euxine,  and  spread  to  the  north.  Thus  we  have  the  origi- 
nal strating  point  of  the  nations  about  the  Caspian,  the 
T^.iixine  and  Aegean. 

Gomer  had  three  sons  vvho  were  the  founders  of  as 
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many  nations.  His  eldest,  Astekanaz,  or  in  the  Greek, 
Axinos,  is  traceable  in  the  /\scanians  and  Askania  of  Bi- 
thynia,  or  Scandinavia.  Coming-  from  the  region  of  the 
Euxine,  the  nation  migrated  to  Germany,  which  was  call- 
ed Askenaz  by  the  Jews  and  where  the  word  Sachem, 
(Saxon)  occurs.  It  is  thoug-ht  tO'  contain  the  root  of  the 
word  Asia. 

Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet,  had  four  sons  who  be- 
came heads  of  nations.  Elisha,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel,  27  17,  and  whose  lands  near  the  sea  are  said  by 
the  prophet  to  have  yielded  blue  and  purple.  The  passag-e 
reads  thus :  Ezekiel  was  rebuking-  Tyre  for 
her  luxury  and  splendor  and  says,  ''thou  didst  spread  thy 
salis  wnth  fme  hnen  from  Eg}^pt;  and  blue  and  purple 
from  the  isles  of  Elisha  was  that  which  covered  thee."  I 
call  attention  to  the  name;  he  was  grandson  of  Japhet. 
The  place  referred  to  agrees  with  the  coast  of  Laconia  or 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

Tlie  same  name,  Elisha,  seems  to  re-appear  in  Elea 
which  w^as  a  Grecian  colony  in  Italy,  and  Hellas,  also,  and 
in  Acolis,  as  Josephus  supposes. 

Another  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japhet,  was 
Tarshish,  which  he  suggests  was  the  prominence  called 
Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which  he  insists  was  anciently 
known  as  Tarshish,  or  Tarsus.  This  may  or  may  not  be. 
But  it  would  seem  that  Spain  had  retained  the  name  m 
her  Tarracco,  Tartesus. 

Another  son  of  Gomer  was  Kittim  which  Josephus  finds 
in  Cyprus,  for  there  is  a  town  there  knowm  as  Citium  or 
Kittion.  He  says  that  the  Hebrews  called  the  islands  and 
sea  coast  "Keddin."  It  would  seem  that  Keddim  spread 
into  northern  Greece,  for  there  is  in  Macedonia  a  Cittium 
(Kittion).  And  into  Italy,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for 
it  is  spoken  of  in  Josephus  as  the  'Tsles  of  Kittin." 

Yet  another  son  was  Dodanim,  which  name  appears  in 
Dodana,  in  Epirus,  Thessaly  and  perhaps  also'  in  Dardana, 
a  district  of  Illyricum. 

Thus  indeed  we  seem  to  have  found  the  haunts  and  set- 
tlements of  the  sons  of  Noah  around  the  Euxine,  the 
Ac[4ean  and  the  Caspian,  and  to  the  north  of  the  ^lediter- 
ranean.     And  relics  of  his  name  are  found  in  the  places 
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settled  by  his  sons.  xA.nd  this  is  true  also  in  reg^ard  to 
those  countries  in  which  the  descendants  of  Shem  and 
Ham  settled.  And  Moses,  in  referring-  to  the  settlements 
of  these  sons  of  Japhet.  that  "from  them  were  divided  the 
isles  of  the  nations  in  their  lands,  and  after  their  families 
and  in  their  nations.",  gives  us  four  things  which  now  are 
regarded  as  national  characteristics.  A  nation  is  descend- 
ed from  one  head.  There  may.  of  course,  be  grafts  upon 
the  parent  stock,  but  there  is  one  parent  stock,  one  vital 
Jiead,  so  that  the  name  of  the  head  is  applied  to  the  nation. 
A  nation  has  a  land  or  country,  which  is  called  its  own, 
and  it  has  its  own  tongue.  This  makes  for  unity  and  sepa- 
ration from  all  other  peoples.  This  is  the  law,  while  there 
may,  of  course,  be  cognate  dialects  spoken  even  by  those 
who  have  a  common  origin.  A  nation  is  made  up  of  many 
families  or  clans.  All  this  Moses  gives  us  in  his  wonder- 
ful genealogical  and  ethnological  three  of  the  nations 
found  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  Japhethites  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Aryan 
stock,  and  of  what  is  called  the  Indo-European  family  of 
nations.  We  have  already  found  them  on  coming  out 
from  x\sia,  going  in  large  numbers  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Europe.  One  branch  of  them  went  southward  as  far  as 
Italyas  early  as  500  B.  C,  and  conquered  the  north  of  it. 
Some  pushed  as  far  south  as  Lombardy,  and  it  is  believed 
built  the  city  of  Milan.  Others,  as  has  been  said,  passed 
over  to  Spain,  and  settled  in  what  was  afterwards  Aragon. 
In  very  early  times  they  are  found  also  in  Gallia,  or 
Ffance,  in  that  portion  lying  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garronne  and  which  was  afterwards  called  Gallia  Cel- 
tica.  They  settled  also  beyond  the  Alps.  There  was  Cis- 
alpine Gauland  Transalpine.  These  nations  were  called 
Keltai  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Romans  Celtae,  which 
is  the  same  w^ord,  Galli  also'  in  Galatia.  Tliis  same  Celtic 
people  were  early  found  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  has  long  been  debated  whether  they  were  the  original 
mhabitants,  an  autochthonous  race  or  not.  So  they  were 
regarded  by  the  ancient  historians.  It  is  freely  allowed 
that  very  little  is  knovvu  of  their  origin.  It  is  said  that 
careful   examinations  of  their  language  has  showTi  that 


their  dialects  belong  to  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages.^ 

The  Celts  in  Britain  were  little  known  until  the  time  of 
Caesar  who  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue 
them.  This  failure  has  always  caused  much  surprise  as  he 
subdued  them  in  Gaul.  The  Roman  general,  Agricola, 
however,  in  A.  D.  80,  took  the  country  and  fortified  it 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians,  as  they  were  call- 
ed. The  Romans  gave  the  name  to  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland,  beyond  the  Clyde,  the  Forth.  Tacitus  mentions 
the  people  and  because  of  their  having  red  or  sandy  hair, 
thought  them  Germans.  Agricola  attacked  them,  but  was 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  Coming  back 
the  next  year  he  was  more  successful,  beating  their  army 
of  30,000  men,  and  fortifyiny  the  Roman  province,  from 
time  to  time  by  walls  and  ramparts,  made  it  comparatively 
secure.  These  martial  Caledonians  were  afterwards  known 
as  Picts,  who  were  joined  by  Scots  from  Ireland.  In  the 
9th  century  the  power  was  wrested  by  them  from  the 
Picts  who  then  gave  their  name  tO'  the  country.  When 
the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  came  into  Eno-land  the  Celt's 
went  into  Wales,  into  northern  Scotland,  and  to  Brittany. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Normans  there  was  a  fresh  infu- 
sion of  Celtic  Blood  into  the  Angles  or  English.  There 
wer  two  kinds  of  Celts,  as  is  usually  stated,  the  Cymric 
and  the  Gaelic.  The  Gaelic  Celt  was  to  be  found  in  Ire- 
land and  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  believed  that 
early  in  the  Christian  era  there  was  a  powerful  Celtic  tribe 
in  Ireland,  Plibernia.  The  Romans  called  them  Scoti, 
Scots.  Tliere  are  many  names  of  the  tribes  in  Britain 
mentioned  in  the  Latin  writers,  but  the  three  which  are 
most  frequently  spoken  of  are  the  Britons,  the  Scots  and 
the  Picts,  as  denoting  distinct  branches  of  the  Celts. 
There  are  who  hold  that  the  Scots  migrated  from  Asia, 
as  a  distinct  race.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  proof 
of  this. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  name  Scotch-Irish.  How  and 
when  did  it, first  come  intO'  use?  We  cannot  answer  with 
any  certainty.  A  suggestion  may  be  made.  The  Scots, 
on  coming  east  to  an  island,  called  ''Ireland,"  called  it  by 
their  own  name,  ''the  Scots  land."    When  anv  Scot,  born 
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in  Ireland,  went  to  live  among  the  Caledonians,  he  was 
called  an  "Erseman,"  or  "Irishman."  He  was  by  birth 
Irish,  by  domicile  and  residence  a  Scot.  He  was  an  Irish- 
Scot,  or  a  Scotch-Irish. 

The  name,  Scotch-Irish,  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  known  in  history  until  a  time  com- 
paratively late.  But  whether  the  name  appears  or  not, 
the.  people  do  appear  with  their  well  known  characteris- 
tics they  made  their  mark.  They  make  it  now,  and  will 
pass  into  history  under,  the  name  of  Scotch-Irish,  as  real 
and  as  able  to  maintain  themselves  as  any  people.  There 
is  another  theory.  It  is  that  a  people  called  Scoti  came 
from  Spain,  about  500  B.  C,  and,  landing  in  Ireland,  call- 
ed Scotia,  or  Scotland,  and  ruled  for  centuries.  The  nam.e 
Caledonia,  by  which  Scotland  is  known,  is  thought  to  be 
simply  that  of  the  Caledones,  one  of  the  two  Celtic  tribes, 
the  other  being  Picts,  which  first  settled  in  that  region. 
And  finally,  the  Scots,  having-  driven  the  Picts  to  the  far 
north,  settled  in  the  I,owlands  and  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  whole  of  the  country. 
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The  society  was  entertained  by  Mr.  John  G.  Orr  at  his 
residence  on  Philadelphia  avenue,  March  30th,  1899.  The 
paper  was  read  by  Hon.  John  Stewart. 

.    SCOTCH-IRISH  OCCUPANCY  AND  EXODUS. 


JOHN   STEWART. 


I  have  no  story  to  tell  this  evening",  no  newly  discovered 
facts  in  connection  with  our  local  history  to  lay  before 
you;  nothing  indeed  worthy  of  being  considered  as  a 
contribution  to  the  collection  of  the  society.  With  the 
best  possible  intentions  in  this  regard,  both  time  and  op- 
portunity have  failed  me,  notwithstanding  the  long  indul- 
gence of  your  Executive  Committee.  xA.ll  I  can  hope  to 
do,  is  to  interest  you  for  a  few  moments  in  the  discussion, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  a  matter  that  has  been  fre- 
quently commented  upon  at  our  meetings  during  the  past 
v/inter,  and  which  found  its  suggestion  in  the  several  pa- 
pers that  have  been  submitted.  These  papers  have  been 
instructive  in  the  wider  and  better  knowledge  they  have 
given  us  of  our  local  history :  they  have  been  no  less  valu- 
able in  suggesting  inquiry  in  regard  to  matters  connect- 
ed with  our  history  which  we  ought  to  know,  but  do  not. 
While  they  have  revealed  to  us  in  clearer  light  much  that 
was  hidden  and  obscure,  they  have  made  us  realize,  as 
never  before,  how  inadequate  and  incomplete  is  our  supply 
of  available  data  for  anything  like  a  connected  historical 
narrative  of  our  valley.  Such  a  narrative  we  can  now 
neve^  hope  to  have ;  too  much  has  been  suffered  to  pass 
into  oblivion ;  too  many  links  are  missing  that  can  never 
be  supplied.  The  question  is  often  asked :  Why  is  it  that 
in  comparison  with  other  communities  we  are  so  lacking 
in  historical  data?  How  comes  it  that  o-ur  annals  are  so 
meagre,  and  obscurity  veils  so  much  of  the  early  his- 
torv  of  tins  settlement?     It  must  be  admitted  when  it  be- 
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comes  a  matter  of  comparison  with  other  communities  of 
corresponding-  size  and  importance,  that  in  this  regard  we 
arc  at  a  decided  disadvantage  with  most  of  them;  but 
when  the  tnae  explanation  is  found,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  disadvantag-e  reflects  no'  discredit  upon  us  as  a  people, 
hut  results  solely  from  conditions  which  operated  here, 
and  nowhere  else.  •  The  history  of  our  valley  settlement 
from  its  ver}^  beginning-  has  been  unique.  But  however 
explained,  the  wonder  will  yet  remain  that  in  so  short  a 
period  so  much  should  be  irretrievably  lost,  since  the  gen- 
erations that  have  preceded  ours  have  been  very  few. 

Under  such  conditions  as  have  prevailed  here,  and  have 
marked  the  settlement  and  the  growth  of  regions  such  as 
this,  things  very  soon  take  upon  themselves  the  appear- 
ance of  age.  The  breaking  up  of  the  v/ilderness,  the  biuld- 
ing  of  habitations,  the  introduction  of  useful  arts,  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  diversification  of  industries 
iiiuler  the  stimulus  of  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions, 
these  following  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  have, 
each  in  its'  turn,  supplanted  and  superseded  what  went  be- 
fore, so  that  though  our  years  are  few,  we  have  yet  much 
about  us  that  is  outworn  and  disused ;  and  v/hile  these 
may  not  be  overgrown  with  moss  or  covered  with  rust, 
yet  their  very^  abandonment  without  more,  is  suggestive 
of  age.  It  may  well  be  questioned!  whether  one  un- 
acquainted with  our  history,  commg  from  a  country 
whose  settlement  and  civilization  date  far  back  in  the 
past,  except  he  have  lived  among  the  ruins  of  an  expired 
race,  could  simply  from  the  appearance  of  things  here, 
judge  correctly  of  our  age,  or  suspect  our  extreme  youth. 
Our  substantial  improvements,  our  cultivated  fields,  our 
established  social  and  political  order,  our  religious  insti- 
tutions, our  educational  system,  these  and  a  thousand 
other  things,  would  indicate  to  him  an  evolutionary  pro- 
cess that  had  required  many  centuries  for  its  work.  He 
Would  see  many  things  that  are  strange  and  curious,  but 
nothiiig,  however,  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
'Something  else  than  recent  origiji.  ,It  would  be  only  from 
■■ '  ■•'  ise  did  not  see  that  lie  would  catch  a  hint  of  our  ex- 
i5>;;iK:"  \outhfniness,  and  it  would  onlv  be  after  he  had  ob- 
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served  as  a  student  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  la]:)or  and  industry  and  thoitg-ht,  that  lay 
about  him,  that  he  would  notice  the  absence  of  pyramids, 
crumbled  pillars  and  broken  arches.  In  our  case  age  has 
come  upon  us  prematurely,  not  with  its  palsy  and  dis- 
crepitucle,  but  with  its  poise  and  dignity  and  strength, 
both  in  appearance  and  fact.  And  yet  we  have  not  en- 
tered quite  upoii  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  of 
civilized  life  in  this  more  populous  region,  known  as  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  but  which  to  those  who  first  disturb- 
ed its  silence,  and  devoted  it  to  civilized  man,,  was  known 
as  the  Valley  of  the  Kittochtinny,  a  name  it  never  should 
have  lost,  and  which  we  trust  will  yet  be  restored. 
•  It  was  not  until  1730  that  the  first  adventuring  pioneers 
crossed  the  Susquehanna,  intent  upon  the  occupancy  of 
this  region,  until  then  the  undisturbed  home  of  the  native 
redman.  Who  these  pioneers  were,  to  what  particular 
locality  they  first  came,  how  they  established  and  niain- 
tained  themselves  and  families,  where  they  erected  homes 
and  first  cultivated  fields,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know;  but  where  and  how  may  we  discover  these  facts? 
We  know  to  what  race  of  people  they  belonged,  the  pur- 
pose they  had  in  coming,  and  the  wonderful  importance 
of  the  great  movement  they  led.  W^e  know  that  they 
were  very  shortly  followed  by  others,  and  that  each  suc- 
ceeding company  more  adventurous  than  those  that  pro- 
ceeded, pushed  farther  and  farther  westward,  until  before 
a  decade  had  passed,  the  whole  valley  clear  to  the  base 
of  the  great  mountain  on  the  north,  was  in  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  these  English  speaking  pioneers  and  the  abori- 
ginees.  We  know  they  felled  forests,  built  themselves 
commlodious  homes,  established  churches  and  schools, 
and  before  a  generation  had  passed  constituted  a  well  or- 
ganized community ;  that  before  two  score  years  had  pass- 
ed the  last  savage  had  disappeared  finally  and  forever  from 
the  valley,  leaving  the  forts  and  stockades  which  had  been 
built  as  a  defense  against  their  murderous  attacks,  to  be 
dismantled  and  levelled  by  peaceful  husbandry;  that  in- 
creasing in  number  rapidly,  until  they  must  have  number- 
ed not  less  than  25,000  souls  at  the  period  of  tlic  Revolu- 
tionary W^ar:     they  actively  participated   in   that   great 
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struggle  which  they  had  done  much  to  bring  about,  and 
contributed  to  their  utmost  to  its  success.  Up  to-  this 
period  the  A'alley-  population  was  as  homogeneous  a  so- 
ciety as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
not  only  distinctively,  but  almost  exclusively  Scotchlrish. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  settlement  during  this  period,  say 
from  1730  to  1780.  or  1790,  perhaps,  that  is  obscure,  and 
it  is  an  explanation  of  this  that  we.  are  inquiring  for. 
If  the  statement  just  made,  that  the  population  of  the  val- 
ley was  during  this  period  distinctively  Scotch-Irish  needs 
verification,  it  may  be  found  in  such  records  as  have  been 
f)reserved.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  taxables  in  An- 
trim township  which  then  included  the  townships  of 
Washington  and  Quincy,  for  the  year  1751,  143  in  all,  and 
of  them,  but  15  names  are  of  other  origin;  a  like  list  of 
Guilford  township  shows  31  taxables,  and  of  these  but 
three  of  other  origin ;  a  like  list  for  Hamilton  shows  42 
taxables,  every  name  a  Scotch-Irish  patronymic.  Lurgan, 
which  then  included  Letterkeimy,  Greene  and  Southamp- 
ton, show  176  taxables,  of  whom,  three  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent race.  Peters,  with  162  taxables,  without  a  stranger 
to  the  race  among  them. 

I  do  not  have  at  hand  any  of  the  tax  lists  for  the  inter- 
vening period,  but  I  have  what  is  equally  significant  and 
reliable  for  our  present  purpose,  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
several  companies  organized  in  this  county  for  service 
ni  the  Revolutionary  War  in  General  Irvine's  brigade. 
Of  the  72  men  in  Company  3,  all  but  three  were  of  this 
race;  of  Company  4,  all  but  one;  of  Company  8,  all  but 
one.  These  companies  have  been  selected  at  random,  and 
represent  fairly  the  whole  class  from  which  they  have  been 
taken.  I  doubt  not  the  tax  lists  of  this  period  would  make 
a  corresponding  exhibit.  Whilst  patronymics  are  not  a 
sure  index  to  nationality  or  race  in  every  case,  they  fur- 
.  nish  a  reasonably  safe  basis  for  an  approximation. 

It  is  in  the  peculiarity  of  these  early  settlers,  both  in 
character  and  experience  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found.  TTiey  came  to  this  valley  directly  from  the  Ulster 
•settlement  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  that  was  not  then 
tncir  itome ;  certainly,  as  we  very  well  know  it  v\"as  not 
tiie  place   of  their  origin.     They  were   not   Irish;     but 
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Scotch.  Tlieir  sojourn  of  a  hundred  years  in  Ireland  had 
weakened  if  not  entirely  eliminated  all  attachment  to 
Scotland,  except  as  Scotland  stood  for.  the  kirk  and  the 
religious  faith  they  professed ;  but  it  had  not  been  long 
enough,  or  peaceful  enough,  or  happy  enough  to  engen- 
der any  special  attachment  tO'  their  adopted  land.  They 
remained  as  distinct  from  the  native  population  in  Ire- 
land as  they  would  have  been  had  they  never  crossed  St. 
Patrick's  channel,  and  their  Ulster  settlement  was  as  ex- 
cliisive  as  it  well  could  be.  Their  residence  there  may 
have,  and  doubtless  did  modify  somewhat  tlieir  original 
Scotch  characteristics,  but  because  of  their  separation 
from  the  Irish,  they  acquired  none  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  latter.  When,  therefore,  they  came  to  this  country, 
it  was  not  at  the  cost  of  any  local  attachment ;  the  gen- 
eration that  came  left  behind  a  native  land,  but  it  was  a 
land  in  which  the}'  had  no  history  but  as  sojourners,  and 
the  memories  of  its  oppression  and  their  own  suffering 
made  regret  impossible.  Into  this  valley  they  came  with 
but  .little  inheritance  or  acquired  attachment  to  any  lo- 
cality, seeking  new  homes,  prepared  to  enter  into  new  as- 
sociations, engage  in  new  enterprises,  provided  only  they 
were  permitted  liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  from 
arbitrary  interference  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

llie  valley  was  inviting  to  them  not  merely  by  reason  of 
its  beauty,  and  fertility,  its  mountains  and  streams  antl 
woods,  but  as  well  because  it  promised  the  inhabitants  an 
excitement  their  nature  craved.  It  presented  obstacles 
and  difficulties  that  were  to  be  overcome  and  conquered. 
And  so  pushing  past  the  English  and  German  settlements 
of  the  eastern  counties,  these  freshly  landed  immigrants 
pressed  into  this  region,  then  the  outermost  frontier  of 
the  west.  The  years  that  followed,  down  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  years  of  intense  ac- 
tivity, faithful  toil  and  large  excitement,  full  of  tragedy 
and  illustrated  with  deeds  of  noble  heroism  and  patriotic 
sacrifice.  It  v/as  just  the  experience  they  wanted  and  en- 
joyed, and  upon  which  they  thrived  best.  Could  these 
men  have  foreseen  the  abounding  life  and  richness  that 
was  to  come  in  after  years  to  the  settlement  of  their 
founding,  and  the  interest  that  would  be  felt  in  them  by 
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men  of  the  present  day,  they  would  have  been  more  care- 
ful perhaps  to  transmit  fuller  and  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  experiences  and  achievements.  Had  the  next' 
succeeding  generation  been  more  appreciative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  first  settlers,  had  they  preserved  a  greater  lo- 
cal attachment,  and  been  less  absorbed  in  the  great  con-* 
tentions  with  two  European  nations  whicli  so  soon  fol- 
lowed the  first  settlement,  they  could  and  doubtless  would 
have  done  for  us  what  their  fathers  neglected  to  do. 

Tliis  reference  to  the  peculiar  planting  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  in  the  valley  prepares  us  for  a  reference  to  that  most 
remarkable  and  important  movement,  even  more  pecu- 
liar as  a  fact  than  what  went  before,  which  began  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  these 
colonists  had  attained  to  absolute  mastery  and  control, 
that  is,  their  rapid  supplanting,  or  rather  their  exodus 
from  the  Kittochtinny,  a  movement  which  soon  resulted 
in  transfering  the  numerical  ascendency  in  the  valley  to 
another  and  different  race  of  people,  and  which  continu- 
ing, though  with  somewhat  abated  force,  has  left  in  the 
valley  but  a  remnant  of  the  race  that  first  settled  it,  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population  as  tO'  be  nu- 
merically insignificant.  The  significance  of  this  move- 
ment in  connection  with  our  present  inquiry  is  very  great. 
It  has  other  and  still  larger  significance,  both  in  its  po- 
litical and  sociological  aspects,  but  with  these  we  are  not 
at  present  concerned.  It  is  to  this  break  in  the  racial  con- 
tinuity of  our  valley  population,  that  I  would  ascribe  the 
defective  and  imperfect  history  of  the  early  settlers.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  study  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able exodus  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  cause  which  led  to 
it,  the  points  to  which  it  was  in  the  main  directed,  the 
numbers  that  went  out  year  after  year,  and  how,  and  by 
Nvhat  influence  their  former  places  were  occupied.  May 
we  not  hope  that  some  one  will  yet  address  himself  to  it, 
and  give  to  the  society  the  results  of  his  study  and  investi- 
gation ;  for  the  voluntary  outgoing  of  this  people,  and 
tlie  peaceable  inflowing  of  another  into  this  valley,  under 
the  circumstances  these  were  accomplished,  and  consider- 
ing how  complete  the  niovement  v/as,  is  an  occurrence  not 
-dimply  remarkable,  but  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
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history  of  our  country,  without  a  parallel.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  valley  to-day  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  distinctly 
German  in  its  lineage  as  it  was  Scotch-Irish  a  hundred 
years  ago;  our  agricultural  districts  are  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  people  of  German  descent,  and  the  few  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  wiio  remain  in  the  valley  are  to  be  found 
in  the  larger  towns. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  districts  that  originally  com- 
posed the  township  of  Lurgan.  We  have  seen  that  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  its  list  of  taxables  there  could  be  found 
but  three  with  German  patronymics.  The  tax  duplicate 
for  1896  makes  the  following  exhibit:  Out  of  392  free- 
holders as  tenants  in  what  is  now  Lurgan,  all  but  71  are  of 
German  extraction ;  out  of  629  in  Letterkenny,  all  but 
98;  out  of  841  in  Greene,  all  but  188.  There  is  scarcely 
a  district  in  the  county  that  would  not  show  a  change  even 
more  radical  than  this.  Tlie  Scotch-Irish  in  the  towns. 
engaged  in  professions  and  active  trade  pursuits,  were 
slower  to  remove  than  their  agricultural  brethren,  but 
they,  too  joined  the  procession,  and  year  after  year  they 
have  been  drawn  to  more  inviting  fields,  until  now  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  people  of  another  race  is  but 
little  greater  than  it  is  in  the  country  districts.  This  was 
a  surprise  to  me,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  to  miany 
others,  for  it  is  a  popular  impression  that  we  have  a  large 
Scotch-Irish  population  in  our  towns.  An  investigatiofi 
w^ill  show  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  First  ward  of 
Chambersburg  is  fairly  representative  of  the  borough ; 
the  same  conditions  are  to  be  found  there  as  in  other 
wards.  I  have  before  me  the  registration  assessment  of 
1898,  showing  the  qualified  voters  of  the  ward  to  be  in 
all  521 ;  and  of  these  more  than  400  have  distinctively 
German  names.  From  this  it  appears  that  this  element  of 
our  present  population  stands  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one  of  all  others  combined.  I  think  it  likely  that  the 
other  wards,  unless  it  be  the  Second,  would  show  ^  still 
larger  German  representation.  There  is  not  much  in  our 
population,  whether  of  town  or  country,  that  derives  its 
origin  from  other  than  German  or  Scotch-Irish  sources, 
and  tlierefore  wliatever  i<  not  distinctively  German  I  ha\'e 
counted  as  Scotch-Irish;     yet  since  other  English  speak- 
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ing  races  have  contributed  somewhat  to  our  present  citi- 
zenship, the  figures  I  have  given  make  a  larger  Scotch- 
Irish  population  than  we  actually  have. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  century  these  Scotch-Irish 
folk  have  themselves  created  conditions  in  the  valley 
which  made  it  no  longer  attractive  to  them.  Life  here  no 
longer  supplied  the  stimulus  and  excitement  which  their 
natures  craved.  The  gaudhim  certaminist  in  which  the 
old  Roman  found  his  incentive  and  inspiration,  was  just 
as  essential  to  the  nature  and  well  being  of  the  Scotch- 
Irishman  ;  without  it  life  to  him  had  lost  its  charm.  Tlie 
best  qualities  of  his  nature  shone  out  when  difficulties 
were  in  his  path,  when  dangers  were  to  be  encountered, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  stubbornly  resist,  or  aggres- 
sively move  forward.  Without  the  attrition  which  came 
from  opposing  or  resisting  forces,  he  would  soon  be  undis- 
tinguishable  in  the  general  mass.  Provoked  by  the  sav- 
age outrages  of  the  Indian  he  had  driven  him  to  the  Ohio 
and  beyond ;  he  had  subdued  the  wildness  of  nature,  and 
brought  the  whole  valley  under  cultivation ;  war  and  tu- 
mult had  ceased,  general  peace  prevailed,  and  there  w^as 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  plow  and  sow  and  reap,  in  what 
to  him  would  be  dreary  monotony,  spiced  with  no  element 
of  hazard  or  danger,  and  with  nothing  in  his  task  to 
arouse  him  to  effort  or  awaken  enthusiasm.  Agricultural 
pursuits,  when  purely  pastoral,  had  no  attraction  for  him. 
It  w^as  othenvise  when  he  followed  his  plough  w4th  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  kept  watch  at  the  same  time  up- 
on his  furrovv'  and  the  lurking  savage;  when  hazard  and 
danger  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  daily  toil. 

The  conditionswhich  disappeared  here,w^eretO' be  found 
in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  thither  he  bent  his  steps. 
How  rapid  this  departure  of  the  Scotch-Irish  from  this 
valley  was  may  be  learned  from  studying  the  tax  lists  of 
the  county.  They  show  a  steady,  constant  decline  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  year  after  year.  In  the  townships  of  Antrim 
^And  Lurgan  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  occupied 
by  them  almost  exclusively,  they  composed  in  1821  but  a 
third  of  the  taxable  population.  The  succeeding  years 
^•ave  reduced  tliein  to  a  feeble  sixth  in.  these  townships. 
But  the  significance  of  the  movement  as  bearing  upon  our 
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present  inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  its  early  strength  and 
volume.  So  great  were  these  that  it  at  once  became  ap- 
parent tO'  themselves  as  well  as  to  others  that  the  valley  of 
the  Kitt'  )chtinny  was  not  to  be  their  abiding  place  ;  that 
it  was  to  be  possessed  by  a  people  of  a  different  race.  It 
may  not  have  been  revealed  to  them  that  they  as  a  people 
were  not  henceforth  to  live  in  distinct  communities,  but 
were  to  be  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  thus  taking 
their  phces  along  with  the  people  of  every  civilized  race 
in  the  great  work  of  building  the  nation  into  a  homogene- 
ous wn oie,  yet  such  was  to  be  their  destiny.  With  this  con- 
sciousness coming  to  them  so  early,  before  the  first  gen- 
eration had  entirely  passed  away,  they  looked  upon  the 
events  t.iat  had  occurred  here  but  as  incidents  of  a  so- 
journ, very  much  as  the  wandering  Trojans  regarded  their 
experience  in  the  different  lands;  they  tarried  in  before 
they  reached  their  final  home.  "Haec  olim  meminisse 
juvabit,  was  the  thought  of  the  Trojan — it  will  be  pleas- 
ant to  .  .^member  these  things  hereafter, — but  it  was  an 
experie^^^e  he  thought  that  would  interest  no  one  but  him- 
self. S< .  with  the  Scotch-Irishman,  he  was  taking  himself 
and  beki  agings  away  to  another  place  ;  he  had  but  tarried 
here  for  a  season,  long  enough  to  exhaust  what  there  w^as 
of  interest  in  it  to  him,  and  whilst  it  would  be  pleasant 
enough  to  recall  what  had  happened  here,  it  would  be 
without  significance  to  any  one  but  himself,  and  he  woufd 
leave  bciiind  none  who  would  care  for  his  history,  or  tradi- 
tion as  ssociated  with  this  valley.  Here  the  race  had  not 
found  a  oermanent  abiding  place,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
.the  futv.re  of  the  one  was  not  tO'  be  linked  in  endearing 
associat  on  with  the  other.  I  think  we  find  in  this  circum- 
stance I'le  explanation  of  the  early  settler's  indift'erence 
as  to  wl  ether  his  history  here  was  to  be  preserved,  or  fade 
out  of  t'le  recollection  of  men,  and  his  consequent  neglect 
to  reco-  d  the  events  and  experieneces  of  a  half  century^'s 
sojourn  here. 

Nor  ^.■•  as  it  to  be  expected  that  those  who  succeeded  him 
would  show  any  particular  concern  in  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters. The  German  was  not  allied  to  him,  and 
hacl  no  reason  tO'  1)e  interested  in  him  or  his  history. 
Each  r.  ce  was  looking  for  a  location  best  adapted  to  its 
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own  wants  and  peculiarities.  They  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  their  langruage  was  different,  and  they  differed  as 
widely  in  tastes  and  habits ;  they  had  in  fact  nothing  in 
common  save  a  protestant  religious  faith,  which  was 
recognizable  notwithstanding  the  marked  difference  in 
■their  practice  and  religious  observances.  They  met  as 
strangers  here,  both  were  aliens  alike,  and  while  both  had 
yielded  alleg-iance  to  a  common  government,  each  had  its 
own  notions  of  what  the  office  of  government  was.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  the  German  cared 
nothing  for  the  historv'  of  the  Scotch-Irishman,  or  the  as- 
sociations that  clustered  about  the  place  for  which  he  had 
given  a  full  equivalent  in  money  earned  by  severe  toil  and 
husbanded  by  stern  frugality,  and  vv^hich  he  valued  simply 
for  its  productiveness  and  possibilities.  The  only  records 
the  Scotcli-Irishman  left  behind,  and  for  which  the  Ger- 
man cared  anything,  were  those  which  disclosed  his  title 
to  the  land  he  purchased,  and  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Jiens  w4iich  were  against  it.  And  so  it  was,  that  between 
the  unconcern  of  the  one  race,  and  the  indift'erence  of  the. 
other  that  succeeded,  much  of  the  history  of  that  early 
period  .that  vrould  now  be  of  greatest  interest  to  us  all  lias 
been  irretrievably  lost  and  the  data  we  have  is  so  scant  and 
imperfect  that  we  can  never  hope  to  have  a  complete  nar- 
rative of  our  valley's  first  settlement.  This  result  is  fairly 
chargeable,  we  think,  •  to  the  interrupted  continuity  of 
race,  the  sudden  and  complete  change  in  the  character  of 
the  people  at  the  particular  period  when  it  occurred. 

In  the  compact  and  homogeneous  settlements  of  New 
England,  and  of  the  eastern  counties  in  our  own  State, 
where  in  the  one  case  the  English  and  in  the  other  the 
German  settlers  have  .  been  succeeded  generation  after 
generation  by  their  own  descendants,  the  case  is  far  dif- 
terent.  In  these  communities  records  and  traditions  have 
been  preserved  with  a  pious  care,  to  such  extent  that  even 
tile  lineage  of  th.e  humblest  may  be  traced  with  the  great- 
est certainty  back  through  centuries.  Monuments, 
records  and  traditions  have  there  been  guarded  and  treas- 
ured as  though  they  were  the  muniments  of  title  to  a 
proud  inheritance  oi  a  splendid  and  ennobling  past.  But 
for  this  fact  of  inheritance,  exciting  at  once  sympathy,  af- 
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fection  and  pride,  and  communicated  from  one  generation 
to  another  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and  linking  each 
to  the  other  in  closest  association,  their  histories  would 
be  no  more  complete  and  exact  than  our  own. 

But  if  much  has  been  lost,  so  much  the  greater 
reason  there  is  for  active  effort  such  as  our  society  is  mak- 
ing to  guard  and  preserve  v/hat  we  have.  Tliere  can 
be  no  more  inviting  field  for  historical  research  and  study 
than  this  valley  during  the  eventful  and  exciting  period 
of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  say  from  1750  to  1765. 
Strange  it  is  that  it  has  been  overlooked  and  neglected  by 
our  historians.  It  was  the  theatre  in  which  were  enacted 
movements  of  the  largest  importance  in  that  great  drama : 
here  armies  were  organized  and  equipped,  armies  com- 
posed largely  of  her  own  people  and  led  by  her  owti  sons, 
armies  which  by  their  bravery  and  endurance  won  vic- 
tories which  dispelled  gloom  and  despondency  and  gave 
hope  to  the  struggling  colonists  ;  here  it  was  that  the  sav- 
age cruelty  of  the  Indian  was  felt  in  its  wildest  fur}-,  and 
a  desolation  unparalleled  was  wrought ;  here  were  enact- 
ed tragedies  as  moving  as  any  that  ever  started  the  tear 
of  pity,  and  deeds  of  heroism  as  noble  as  any  that  ever  w^on 
applause.  Tliough  much  has  been  lost  of  all  this,  a  splen- 
did reward  aw^aits  the  patience,  toil  and  research  of  him 
who  will  address  himself  to  the  work  of  gathering  up  what 
remains.  If  our  society  contribute  anything  to  this  end,  it 
will  have  accomplished  something  for  which  those  now 
unborn  will  be  grateful. 

Before  concluding  I  desire  to  refer  to  one  feature  of 
this  movement  in  population  which,  though  of  little  if  any 
significance  in  connection  with  the  matter  I  have  been 
considering,  deserves  attention,  since  much  that  is  errone- 
ous in  regard  to  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  true.  I 
have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  movement  as  the  voluntary 
outgoing  of  one  race,  and  peaceable  incoming  of  another. 
It  is  not  infrequently  referred  to  as  a  dispossession  or  dis- 
placement of  one  by  the  other,  as  though  there  had  been 
in  it  an  element  of  constraint  or  compulsion.  Such  radical 
changes  as  these  which  our  valley  has  witnessed  have  in 
nearly  every  case  resulted  from  hostile  invasion  and  occu- 
pancy, and  it  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  manifold 
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advantages  and  attractions  which  this  region  possessed, 
that  the  mind  uninformed  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  history, 
would  associate  the  surrender  of  such  an  abode,  with  some 
sort  of  necessity  that  could  be  neither  defeated  nor  cir- 
cumvented. Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  this  exo- 
dus of  the  original  settlers  attributed  to  a  crowding  out 
process  inaugurated  by  the  Germans,  whereby  they  suc- 
ceeded through  rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  shoving  the 
Scotch-Irish  little  by  little  each  year  from  the  westward, 
occupying  as  they  advanced  the  abandoned  farms  of  the 
latter,  until  they  gained  entire  possession.  Then  again  it 
is  referred  by  some,  no  better  informed,  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic causes,  and  by  these  it  is  believed  that  the  Scotch- 
Irish  had  reached  a  state  of  bankruptcy  in  consequence  of 
thriftless  methods  of  agriculture,  and  indisposition  to  la- 
bor, and  that  they  were  thus  compelled  to  yield  up  their 
lands  and  seek  to  rebuild  their  fortunes  in  another  region. 

,  Such  mistaken  notions  not  only  betray  a  lamentable  ig- 
norance of  history,  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  men  of 
both  races  who  participated  in  the  movement.  At  the 
time  this  exodus  began,  the  entire  valley  had  been  re- 
claimed from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  severest  toil,  and 
was  smiling  with  an  abundance  that  testified  to  its  intelli- 
J^ent  and  faithful  cultivation.  Agriculture  was  almost  the 
only  industry,  and  its  rewards,  if  not  great,  had  been  suf- 
ficient to  enable  those  engaged  in  it  to  repair  the  waste, 
and  add  to  their  store.  The  people  instead  of  being  debt 
ridden,  were  gaining  year  by  year  in  their  accumulations, 
and  advancing  with  their  improvements.  But  agriculture, 
under  the  peaceful  and  monotonous  conditions  that  then 
t-'xisted,  had  ce^ised  to  be  attractive  to  these  first-settlers. 

Hie  country  to  the  west  offered  larger  rewards  to  those 
who  were  adventurous  enough  to  take  the  hazard  and  en- 
dure the  privations  of  pioneer  life.  Such  an  appeal  came 
'^vith  captivating  force  to  the  Scotch-Irishman's  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  love  of  adventure,  and  he  was  not  long  in 
nia!{ing  up  his  mind  to  part  with  his  possessions  here  if  he 
^"ould  sell  on  advantageous  terms.  Fortunately  for  him, 
*  '^'^  '  '^'^'is  a  race  close  by,  trained  to  husbandry  and  loving 
^t  a>  a  pursuit,  without  otlier  ambition  than  to  possess  and 
'■■iU!\atc  in  peace  and  quiet  land  which  would  yield  a  fair 
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■leturn  for  the  toil  expended.  Buyer  and  seller  met,  and 
they  came  together  on  friendly  and  equal  terms.  The  latter 
had  that  which  represented  value  to  him,  but  which  he  no 
longer  desired  to  retain :  he  wanted  its  value,  not  the  thing 
itself;  the  former  found  in  the  latter's  farm  the  very  thing 
he  wanted,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  its  value 
in  cash.  It  was  a  case  of  each  v/anting  w^hat  the  other  had, 
rather  more  than  the  thing  he  himself  possessed,  and  so 
the  exchange  was  made.  The  more  Scotch-Irish  there 
were  who  sold,  the  more  there  were  who  wanted  to  sell. 
The  more  Germans  there  were  who  came  in  and  estab- 
lished themselves,  the  more  there  were  who  wanted  to 
come.  The  feeling  became  infectious  in  both  races,  and 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  few  years  until  our  entire  agricul- 
tural interests  had  passed  from  the  one  race  to  the  other, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both.  Never  did  two  peo- 
ple so  different  in  race,  in  speech  and  habit,  deal  together 
and  dwell  together  in  greater  amity,  and  with  less  dis- 
trust each  of  the  other.  This  w'as  because  they  had  the 
same  standards  of  private  virtue  and  public  morality,  and 
were  alike  faithful  in  their  observance.  It  resulted  that  their 
intercourse  with  each  other  was  marked  by  mutual  confi- 
dence and  respect.  Between  people  so  radically  unlike  in 
taste  and  habit,  there  could  be  neither  rivalry  nor  jeal- 
ousy; and  with  probity  and  good  conscience  in  both  there 
was  no  occasion  for  misunderstanding  or  contention. 
That  there  was  but  little  intermingling  of  the  blood  of  the 
tw^o  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  prejudice  or  lack  of  sym- 
pathy. One  great  obstacle  to  this  was  the  difference  in 
language.  The  German  was  slow  tO'  give  up  his  mother 
tongue.  In  the  family,  the  church  and  society  he  clung  to 
it  with  a  sort  of  veneration,  and  but  for  our  common 
school  system,  it  is  quite  probable  that  German  would  be 
the  prevailing  speech  of  the  people  here  to-day.  Then 
again,  the  years  of  the  joint  occupancy  here  were  not  suf- 
ficient tO'  eliminate  the  differences  between  the  races  in 
their  modes  of  thought,  their  custom,  and  observances. 
But  a  more  controlling  fact  in  this  conection  than  either 
of  these  was  the  religious  denominational  life  that  de- 
termined largely  their  social  intercourse.     Each  religious 
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'lenoniination  was  a  society  within  itself,  and  though  these 
races  allowed  the  w'idest  tolerance  in  relig-ion,  yet  denomi- 
national differences  had  a  much  larger  significance  then 
than  now,  and  the  denomination  w^as  more  of  a  command- 
ing force,  in  the  social  order,  and  perhaps  in  the  political 
as  well. 

It  was  due  to  such  considerations  as  these  that  the  races 
remained  separate  and  distinct.  Denominationalism  still 
exists,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  German  sects  with 
whom  separation  from  the  w^orld  and  spiritual  exclusive- 
ness  are  made  religious  tests,  sectarianism  has  yielded  to 
a  more  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  and  denominational 
lines  are  no  longer  barriers  to  social  intercourse.  Had 
this  amelioration  come  before  the  exodus  had  carried  the 
Scotch-Irish  to  remote  regions,  the  other  separating  in- 
rluences  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  an  in- 
termingling of  the  blood  of  the  two  races.  Such  a  result 
would  have  given  us  a  present  population,  certainly  unique 
in  its  composition,  and  doubtless  an  improvement  upon 
either  of  the  combining  strains.  It  W'Ould  not  have  been 
an  ordinary  cross  of  the  Gaelic  and  Teuton,  but  the  blend- 
ing of  tw^o  distinct  strains,  each  clearly  difterentiated  from 
its  original  stock,  by  marked  characteristics  resulting  from 
peculiar  experiences  through  generations  of  separate  ex- 
istence. We  have  warrant  for  the  belief  that  the  product 
of  such  a  combination  would  illustrate  the  better  qualities 
of  both  races,  in  the  examples  we  have  among  us  to-day, 
men  and  w^omen  in  whose  veins  flpw  the  mingled  blood  of 
the  German  and  Scotch-Irish  settlers.  But  the  individu- 
ality of  neither  race  was  to  be  lost  in  this  way.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  v;ere  to  be  the  first  to  lose  theirs :  but  ^t  was  not  to 
h'^  through  absorption  by  any  one  race.  They  w^ere  to  be 
widely  dispersed,  so  that  a  different  amalgam  might  re- 
sult from  the  intermingling  of  their  blood  wnth  that  of  ev- 
^^y  people  and  kindred  who  have  contributed  to  American 
^civilization.  And  so  rapid  h^-S  this  process  ^^one  forward 
?^iat  no  considerable  community  distinctively  Scotch-Irish 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  A  like  destiny 
awaits  the  Germans* of  the  valley,  and  the  end  is  not  far 
''^*-  <  Hit  of  a  creneral  blendiuf^-  of  -^^l  the  d'\  e^'se  elcinmrs 
that  iuivL  entered  into  our  population,  there  will  sooner  or 
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later  be  evolved  a  common  type,  the  ultimate  American, 
combining  in  himself  the  highest  and  best  qualities  of  all, 
and  making  him  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  widest 
and  noblest  civilization  the  world  has  vet  seen. 
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The  Society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  M.  C. 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  27th,  1899. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  William  S.  Hoerner,  Esq. 

THE  COLONIAL  DEFENCES  OF  FRANKLIN 
COUNTY. 


W.  S.   HOERNER,  ESQ. 


It  is  certainly,  not  my  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the 
colonial  defences  of  Franklin  county,  nor  of  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  round  about 
them,  and  the  sufferings  borne  by  the  defenders,  as  well 
as  by  the  fearless  pioneers  protected  by  them.  Giving 
first  a  brief  statement  ot  what  and  where  they  were,  it  is 
my  purpose. to  show,  if  possible,  why  they  were,  w^here 
they  were,  and  give  a  view,  but  little  discussed  heretofore, 
of  why  they  ever  existed  at  all. 

To  the. early  settler  his  house  or  cabin  rather,  was  his 
castle,  as  fully  and  conclusively  as  English  law  ever  held 
it  to  be,  though  in  a  different  sense.  Built  of  logs,  well 
chunked,  no  windovvs,  at  east  in  the  lower  floor,  with  a 
door  of  riven  slabs,  it  v/as  capable  of  withstanding  prac- 
tically all  weapons  brought  against  it,  except  that  of  fire, 
and  to  secure  safety  from  the  latter  one,  generally  built 
5n  the  midst  of  a  clearing  so  that  there  might  be  no  cover 
near  to  guard  the  skulkmg  enemy  in  his  near  approach. 

When  the  troublous  times  came  upon  this  valley,  about 
^754'  the  leading  and  more  wealthy  settlers  surrounded 
their  buildings  with  a  stockade  of  logs  set  endwise  in  the 
.icrounu,  touching  each  other,  pinned  together  and  sharp- 
^'ned  at  the  top.  Thus  came  the  private  fort  and  of  this 
variety  were  all  the  'Tndian  Forts"  in  this  county  except 
'  -ne.  Fort  Loudon,  which  was  a  provincial  or  public  work, 
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enclosing  not  private  buildings,  but  barracks  for  soldiers 
ana  public  storehouses  for  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war. 

These  Indian  forts  were,  beginning  at  the  south,  Davis*, 
Steels,'  McDowells',  Loudon,  Chambers'  and  JNIcCord's. 
In  addition  to  these  McConnell's  was  garrisoned  by  troops 
in  1764,  but.  of  its  location  nothing  is  known  except  the 
map  showing  a  garrison  which  must  have  been  at  or  near 
Upper  Strasburg.  McAllister's  at  Roxbury  and  Elliott's 
and  Baker's  in  PatJi  Valley  were  likewise  so  garrisoned. 
William  Allison's  house  was  at  Greencastle,  William  ]\Iax- 
well's  in  Peters  township,  Joseph  Culbertson's  at  Culbert- 
scn  Row  and  David  Davids,  in  the  Little  Cove,  all  of 
which  have  left  local  tradition  of  forts  at  those  locations. 
but  are  not  otherwise  known  as  such. 

Of  the  actual  construction  of  Fort  Loudon  we  have  no 
account  except  that  it  contained  barracks  and  store- 
houses and  was  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  but  as  it  was 
built  onh'  a  few  n:onths  before  Ft.  Halifax  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  as  the  orders  for  the  construction  of  both 
came  from  Governor  Morris,  it  is  probable  that  the  fol- 
lov/ing  direction  given  for  Halifax  will  also  fit  Loudon: 
"Herewith  you  will  also  receive  two  plans  of  forts,  the  one 
a  pentagon,  the  other  a  square  Vv'ith  one  ravelin  to  pro- 
tect the  curtain  where  the  gate  is,  with  a  ditch  covered 
way  and  glacis,  and  the  plans  herewith  will  ser\x  to  show 
the  proportion  that  the  different  parts  of  the  works  should 
bear  to  each  other.  When  you  have  completed  the  fort. 
you  will  cause  the  ground  to  be  cleared  about  it  to  a  con- 
venient distance,  and  openings  to  be  made  to  the  river. 
Without  the  fort  at  a  convenient  distance,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  guns,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  some  ir 
houses  for  the  Indians  that  they  may  have  places  to  lodge 
in,  without  being  in  the  fort,  where  numbers  of  them 
should  not  be  admitted." 

Colonel  Clapham.  to  whom  these  orders  issued,  left  the 
fort  for  Carlisle  and  ordered  Captain  ^Vliles,  ''You  are  to 
build  barracks  within  the  fort  for  your  men  and  also  a 
storehouse  thirty  feet  by  twelve  in  which  you  are  to  care- 
fully lodge  all  provisions,  stores,  ect."  (i)  Probably  as 
pertinent  a  description  is  that  of  Fort  Lowther  at  Car- 
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lisle — "Around  the  area  to  be  enclosed  within  the  fort  a 
ditch  was  dug  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  In  this  oak  logs, 
or  logs  of  some  kind  of  timber,  not  easily  set  on  fire,  or 
cut  through,  and  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  long, 
pointed  at  the  top,  were  placed  in  an  upright  position. 
Two  sides  of  the  logs  were  hewii  flat  and  the  sides  were 
brought  close  together  and  fastened  securely  near  the  top 
by  horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  spiked  or  pinned  upon 
their  inner  sides,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  stockade  firm 
and  staunch.  The  ditch  having  been  filled  up  again,  plat- 
forms were  constructed  all  around  the  inner  side  of  the 
inclosure  some  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
upon  these  the  defenders  of  the  fort  stood  and  fired 
through  loop-holes  near  the  top  of  the  stockade.''  (2) 

Fort  Davis  was  the  residence  of  Philip  Davis,  who  set- 
tled near  where  Welsh  Run  now  is  in  1737.  In  all  the 
plans  for  the  defense  of  the  province  hereafter  referred 
to,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  outpost  next  to  the  Maryland 
line.  Some  of  these  references  are  as  early  as  1753,  and  it 
was  still  used  as  a  post  for  provincial  troops  as  late  as 
1764  or  1765.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  it  has  been  the 
object  of  attack  at  any  time.  It  is  alleged  tO'  have  been 
situated  on  a  farm  now  owned  by  Royer's  heirs,  two  miles 
southwest  of  Welsh  Run,  but  this  location  is  sadly  lack- 
ing in  definiteness. 

Fort  Steel  was  a  stockade  surrounding  the  meeting 
house  of  the  Upper  West  Conococheague  congregation 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  was  probably  the  earliest 
stockade  in  the  Conococheague  settlement,  for  it  was  the 
nieetmg  place  of  the  fugitives  from  the  Indians  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  first  massacre  in. the  Big  and  Little  Coves 
in  the  fall  of  1755.  (3)  Rev.  John  Steel  was  the  pastor  of 
the  church  commencing  in  1754,  and  practically  ceasing 
three  years  later.  He  was  a  militant  shepherd,  commis- 
sioned a  captain  in  the  colonial  forces.  (4)He  is  said  on 
one  occasion  to  have  interrupted  divine  service  and  led 
his  flock  against  the  Indian  per|)etrators  of  a  brutal  mur- 
der. This  stockade  was  at  Church  Hill,  long  known  as 
the  Presbyterian  White  Church,  and  both  because  of  the 
dispersion  of  tlie  congregation  and  for  reasons  of  policy 
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hereafter   mentioned   ceased   to   be   of  importance   after 

1755- 

William  McDowell  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  West 
branch  of  the  Conococheague  creek  about  the  same  time 
as  Benjamin  Chambers  settled  at  the.  Falling  Spring,  or 
possibly  a  year  or  two  later,  certainly  not  later  than  1735. 
He  soon  built  a  mill  about  50  yards  northeast  from  where 
the  present  mill  of  Mr.  H.  Hoffditz,  at  Bridgeport,  now 
stands,  and  a  block  house  just  to  the  east  of  it.  It  was  on 
the  pack  trail  to  the  west,  the  last  station  before  striking 
the  mountains,  hence  its  importance,  but  it  was  unforti- 
fied at  least  till  the  fall  of  1755  for  Governor  Morris  writes 
from  Carlisle  to  General  Braddock,  July  3,  '755:  'They 
Vvill  remain  till  I  go  up  into  the  country,  which  will  be  on 
'i  uesday  next,  and  then  I  shall  form  the  nagazine  at  or 
near  AIcDowell's  Mill,  and  put  some  stockaJoei;  around 
it  to  protect  the  magazines  and  the  people  tbat  will  have 
the  care  of  it."  (5)  Within  a  w^eek  after  the  governor 
wrote  this  Braddock  had  been  defeated  aiid  slain,  and 
Vxilhih  another  week  the  governor  knew  the  sad  news  and 
all  the  province  was  in  a  turmoil,  so  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  fulfilled  his  purpose.  Tlie  road  to  the  wxst  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  supplies  to  Braddock  was  in 
course  of  construction  in  June  1755,  (6)  but  it  did  not 
pass  close  to  ^McDowell's  leaving  the  latter  to  the  south. 
For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  building  of  Fort  Lou- 
don in  the  winter  of  1756,  McDowells  fort  passes  out  of 
colonial  history. 

The  assembly  of  the  Province  was  called  to  meet  on 
November  3,  1755,  and  in  view  of  the  imminent  danger 
authorized  the  creation  of  three  battalions,  of  a  total  of 
1 40c  men,  o-ne  of  wdiich  of  700  men  was  stationed  west  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Arm- 
strong, of  Carlisle.  From  that  time  on  until  the  coming 
of  Colonel  Stanwix  in  1757  and  Generals  Forbes  and  Bou- 
quet, Anr.strong  was  by  far  the  most  important  man  in  the 
valley.  By  reason  of  his  representation  to  the  o-overnor 
under  date  of  20  August  1756,  that  ''Lyttleton,  Shippens- 
1-nr-V  arc!  Carlisle  (the  last  two  not  finished)  are  the  only 
:"■  rr^  n<\v  Iniilt  that  will,  in  mv  opinion,  be  serviceable  to 
public.      11 
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j)ost,  but  the  present  fort  not  defensible"  (7)  as  well  as 
the. numerous  petitions  of  the  settlers  for  protection  (8), 
the  provincial  goAernment  ordered  the  erection  of  Fort 
Loudon.  Colonel  .Vrnistrong  took  charge  of  the  work 
and  on  November  19,  1756,  wrote  Governor  Denny:  "I'm 
making  the  best  preparations  in  my  power  to  forward  this 
fort,  as  well  as  to  prepare  barracks,  etc.  Friday  we  begin 
to  dig  a  cellar  in  the  new  fort,  the  logs  and  roof  of  a  house 
iiaving  there  been  erected  by  Patton  before  the  Indians 
burned  his  old  one.  We  shall  appraise  the  house,  and 
take  the  benefit  of  it,  either  for  officers'  barracks  or  a 
storehouse,  by  which  means  the  provisions  may  the 
sooner  be  moved  from  this  place  (McDowell)  which  at 
present  divides  our  strength.  December  22,  A.  Steevens 
says:  *'Tlie  public  stores  are  safely  moved  from  McDow- 
ell's miill  to  Fort  Loudon,  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers  are 
Ijuilt  and  some  proficiency  made  in  the  stockade,  the  fin- 
ishing of  which  will  doubtless  be  retarded  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather."  (9)  This  was  by  far  the  strongest 
and  most  important  post  in  the  county,  and  remained  gar- 
risoned by  regular  or  provincial  troops  at  least  until  1765, 
but  probably  fell  into  disuse  and  ruin  soon  after  as  it  was 
certainly  gone  by  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Like  Mc- 
Dowell's mill  it  was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  West 
Conococheague  creek,  half  way  between  that  point  and 
Loudon.  Possibly  because  of  its  strength  it  was  never 
molested  by  the  Indians,  its  chief  trouble  being  serious 
illness  among  the  soldiers  in  the  summer  of  1757,  due  to 
^vant  of  suitable  rations."     (10). 

Quite  different  was  the  history-  of  McCord's  fort,  end- 
nig  suddenly  as  it  did  about  the  4th  of  April,  1756,  when 
the  Lidians  surprised  and  burnt  it,  taking  captive  or  kill- 
'•'^'^  outright  twenty-seven  persons.  This  was  the  most 
^'xtcnsive  raid  made  by  the  Indians  in  this  county,  unless 
the  one  of  the  fall  before  asrainst  the  Bior  and  Little  Coves 
\vas  larger,  and  the  whole  occurrence  seems  to  rest  on 
^ha'  account  of  one  Robinson  of  the  Juniata  Valley,  who 
«'oes  not  ev.en  pretend  to  have  been  present.  Rupp,  page 
104,  gives  the  number  killed,  but  no  authority  for  his 
^'■"''"i.ic'/.L.  The  pursuit  of  the  Indians  is  authenticated. 
-*''vever.  by  a  letter  from  Captain  Hance  Hamilton,  at 
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that  time  sheriff  of  York  county,  to  John  Potter,  sheriff 
of  Cumberland  county,  as  follows  :  "Fort  Lyttleton,  April 
4,  1756,  Sir:  These  come  to  inform  you  of  the  melancholy 
news  of  what  occurred  between  the  Indians  that  have 
taken  many  captives  from  McCord's  fort,  and  a  party 
of  men  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alexander  Cul- 
bertson  and  nineteen  of  our  men,  the  whole  amounting 
to  about  fifty  with  the  captives,  and  had  a  sore  engage- 
ment, many  of  both  parties  killed  and  wounded,  the  num- 
ber unknown ;  those  wounded  want  a  surgeon  and  those 
killed  require  your  assistance  as  soon  as  possible  to  bury 
them."  Captain  Culbertson  and  Dr.  Jamison,  an  ensign 
in  Captain  Chambers'  company,  were  killed  in  this  fight. 
As  stated  this  fort  was  burned  and  it  was  never  rebuilt, 
so  that  its  location  is  now  more  than  doubtful.  From  the 
narrative  of  Richard  Bard,  captured  by  the  Indians  in 
1758  in  Peters  township,  who  was  taken  by  them  past 
McCord's  old  fort,  we  learn  that  it  was  at  a  Gap,  after 
passing  which  they  crossed  the  mountain  and  came  the 
second  day  to-  Path  Valley.  (11)  From  this  description 
it  might  well  be  that  this  fort  was  the  residence  of  a  man 
of  that  name  located  on  what  is  now  the  farm  of  William 
Bossart,  west  of  Keefer's  postoffice,  where  the  report  of 
the  Indian  Forts  com.mission  places  it.  I  take  this  theon,- 
in  view  of  the  total  lack  of  any  other  one. 

Chambers'  Fort  was  the  residence  and  flouring  mill  oi 
Benjamin  Chambers,  built  first  of  logs  in  1730  and  later 
of  stone  on  the  island  near  where  the  woolen  mill  now  is, 
the  stockade,  not  built  before  1755,  enclosing  the  mouth 
of  Falling  Spring.  It  never  took  any  part  in  the  border 
disturbances,  other  than  as  a  shelter  for  fugitives.  Either 
because  of  the  conciliatory  character  of  its  owner,  its  re- 
moteness from  the  mountain  passes  and  consequently 
from  the  extreme  frontier,  it  was  never  in  danger,  in  fact 
never  attacked  by  the  savages.  The  only  person  on  re- 
cord as  having  lost  his  life  in  the  neigdiborhood  was  one 
William  McKinley,  who-,  owning  a  farm  at  Hollowell, 
w^ent  thither  from  the  fort  and  was  there  murdered  by  the 
Indians.  The  armament  of  the  fort  was  two  four-pound- 
ers which  got  tlie  pro]:)rietor  into  trouble  with  the  Provin- 
cial authorities.     The  governor  ordered  their  withdrawal 
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on  the  ground  that  in  such  an  exposed  situation  they 
might  be  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians  and  used 
against  Shippensburg  and  Carhsle.  Chambers  refused  to 
surrender  them,  and  the  governor  finally  desisted. 

From  the  claims  in  this  case  set  up  by  the  Provincial 
authorities,  and  the  location  in  which  we  find  both  those 
j)rivate  and  public  forts  which  survived  the  first  outbreak, 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  private  forts  were  put  in 
a  defensible  condition  with  the  aid  of  provincial  funds. 
Tlie  Province  spent  such  large  sums  of  money  on  a  system 
of  defence  of  which  certain  of  these  forts  formed  an  es- 
sential part,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  was  all  spent 
on  strictly  public  works.  This  system  or  lihe  of  defence 
can  be  shown  much  more  graphically  by  maps  than  by 
word  description,  and  I  have  accordingly  prepared  such 
a  map  showing  the  whole  system,  including  the  part  that 
Franklin  county  defences  took  in  it. 

James  Hamilton  became  governor  of  the  Province  in 
1748  and  early  in  his  term  of  oi^ce  urged  upon  the  Assem-- 
1)ly  the  necessity  of  organizing  for  defence  and  establish- 
ing block  houses  along  the  frontier,  and  the  Proprietaries 
offered  liberal  assistance,  but  the  Assembly,  controlled 
by  the  Quakers,  held  back  as  they  did  for  years  there- 
after, preferring  gifts  to  the  Indians  rather  than  prepara- 
tion for  defence.  For  one  year  alone,  about  1750,  these 
gifts  cost  the  Province  £8000.     (12) 

The  next  move  for  a  general  plan  of  defence  was  made 
by  the  Assembly  just  after  Braddock's  defeat  when  it 
^oted  £50,000.  but  as  the  bill  taxed  the  lands  of  the  Pro- 
prietaries it  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  and  came  to 
naught.  Local  interests  then  came  to  work.  Sherifif 
John  Potter  called  a  meetino^  at  the  house  of  Edward 
•Mnppen,  m  Shippensburg,  October  30,  1755,  at  which 
were  present  William  Allison,  JohjLllw'n^,  Adam  Hoops, 
James  Bard.  William  Smith,  James  ]\IcC6rmick,  Benjamin 
'Uid  Robert  Chambers,  H.  AJexander.  John  Findlav,  John 
^V>tter,  Rev.  Mr.  Bay,  John  :Mushett,  Samuel  Reynolds, 
^cv.  John  Blair,  John  Smith,  Alex.  Culbertson  and  John 
Armstrong.  Tliev  decided  to  build  five  forts  at  Carlisle, 
'  '-;'[)ens])urg.  Colonel  Chambers',  ^Ir.  Steel's,  ^Meeting 
Uouse  and  William  Allisons'.     (13)  This  plan  came  to  no 
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active  good,  probably  for  want  of  means  to  fulfill  it,  and 
because  of  the  location  of  the  places  named  did  not  fall  in 
the  plan  shortly  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Provincial 
authorities.  Nor  v;ould  these  locations  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  military  strategy,  as  they  would  have, 
failed  to  guard  the  mountain  passes  into  the  settlements, 
as  the  plan  finally  adopted  was  intended  and  in  fact  did 
do.  John  /Armstrong  comes  nearer  to  the  mark  when  he 
wTites  to  Governor  Morris,  who  had  succeeded  Hamilton, 
under  date  of  November  2,  1755:  ''I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  no  other  means  than  a  chain  of  block  houses  along 
or  near  the  south  side  of  the  Kittochtinny  mountains 
from  Susquehanna  to  the  temporary  line  can  secure  the 
lives  and  property  even  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  this 
county;  tlie  new  settlements  being  all  fled,  except  those 
of  Sherman's  Valley,  whom,  if  God  do  not  preserve,  we 
tear  will  suffer  soon."     (14) 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  part  of  public  affairs  in 
Which  Benjamin  Franklin  failed  to  make  his  influence  felt 
during  most  of  his  life  in  Pennsylvania.  He  now  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  of  Indian  defences.  "At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  governor  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
•command  on  the  northwestern  frontier. '  Though  in  the 
dead  of  winter  he  raised  a  respectable  force,  commenced 
the  erection  of  forts  which  he  soon  made  sufficiently 
strong  and  had. them  completely  garrisoned.  He  then 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  Vv'as  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Clapham."  (15)  The  History  of  Franklin  County  in  quot- 
ing the  above  on  page  91,  (without  credit  let  it  be  known) 
makes  Franklin  to  have  erected  the  whole  line  of  forts 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Potomac.  This  w-ould  liave 
been  physically  impossible,  and  in  fact  whatever  Franklin 
did,  it  was  all  done  east  of  the  Susquehanna.  His  m.ain 
plan,  however,  of  placing  the  forts  along  ihe  southeast 
side  of  the  easternmost  ridge  of  the  Blue  mountains  was 
unquestionably  followed  in  this  valley,  thus  guarding  all 
the  main  avenues  of  approach  from  the  west,  at  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  main  settlements. 

Several  suggestions  for  the,  disposal  of  troops  in  these 
defences  are  extant,  one  p^o^'ides: 

"Let  one  company  cover  from  Philip  Davies'  to  Thoai- 
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as  Waddel's.  And  as  John  McDowell's  mill  is  at  the  most 
important  pass,  most  exposed  to  danger,  has  a  fort 
already  made  about  it,  and  there  provisions  may  be  most 
easily  had,  for  these  reasons  let  it  be  the  chief  quarters. 
Let  five  men  be  constantly  at  Philip  Davies',  William 
Marshall's  and  Thomas  Waddell's,  who  shall  be  relieved 
every  day  by  the  patroling-  guards.  Let  ten  men  be  sent 
every  morning  from  the  chief  quarters  to  Thomas  Wad- 
dell's,  and  ten  return  from  thence  in  the  evening.  Like- 
wise, ten  men  sent  from  the  chief  quarters  to  the  other 
extremity  daily,  to  go  by  William  ^Marshall's  to  Philip 
Davies  and  return  the  same  way  in  the  afternoon.  By 
this  plan  the  whole  bounds  will  be  patroled  twice  every 
day,  a  watch  will  be  constantly  kept  at  four  most  import- 
ant places,  and  there  will  be  every  night  forty-five  men 
at  the  chief  quarters  ready  for  any  exigency."     (i6) 

Another  company  was  in  like  manner  to  cover  the  ter- 
ritory between  ilcDoweH's  and  Shippensburg.  This  plan 
seems  to  have  been  largely  adopted,  for  the  map  of  1764 
shows  a  location  of  troops  not  unlike  the  one  here  rec- 
om.m.ended.  Tliis  paper  though  not  dated  must  have  been 
prepared  prior  to  the  winter  of  1756,  for  it  fails  to 
mentfon  Fort  Loudon.  Thomas  Waddell's  was  at  W^ad- 
dell's  graveyard,  near  Mercersburg  Junction  on  the  South 
Penn  railroad. 

Another  plan  covering  the  disposal  of  all  the  troops  of 
the  Province  is  given  in  full  by  Rupp,  page  561.  It  is  the 
work  of  Colonel  James  Burd,  of  Shippensburg,  and  is 
dated  1757.  It  urges  offensive  action  against  the  Indians 
and  the  concentration  of  the  forces,  400  men  under  Arm- 
strong at  Fort  Lyttleton,  500  under  Colonel  Clapham  at 
Fort  Augusta,  now  Sunbury,  and  400  under  Conrad  Weis- 
er  at  Easton,  and  condemns  the  practice  then  existing  of 
guarding  a  great  number  of  places  with  small  detach- 
ments. This  view  seems  never  to  have  prevailed  with  the 
authorities. 

Had  there  been  no  Indian  hostilities  such  as  began  on 
the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  in  1753,  there  would  never 
have  been  need  for  any  of  the  defences  m.entioned  above. 
H'-r  would  any  such  ever  have  becii  erected,  yet  1  rmd  with 
some  surprise  that  no  recent  discussion  has  been  made 
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of  the  causes  and  local  circumstances  which  actuated  that 
outbreak.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  light  upon  an 
expressed  view  contemporary  with  the  occurrences  them- 
selves. 

It  may  as  well  be  recognized  in  the  beginning  that  this 
valley  was  never  in  serious  danger  of  invasion  by  any  for- 
eign foe  other  than  the  Indians.  There  is  but  one  refer- 
ence to  Frenchmen  ever  having  entered  the  valley  with 
hostile  intent,  that  being  on  the  occasion  of  the  raid  of 
King  Shingas  and  his  Delawares  upon  the  Big  and  Little 
Coves  in  the  fall  of  1755,  when  two  Frenchmen  are  men- 
tioned as  having  accompanied  the  expedition.  (17)  The 
only  occasion  on  which  an  expedition  commanded  by 
French  and  composed  of  them  in  any  large  degree  ap- 
proached this  valley  was  on  the  taking  of  Fort  Granville 
at  Lewisto-wn  in  1756..  (18)  It  is  true  that  war  had  broken 
out  between  England  and  Spain  in  1740  and  between 
England  and  France  in  1744,  both  of  which  were  engaged 
in  by  Pennsylvania  to  the  extent  of  the  issuance  of  proc- 
lamiations  directed  against  these  nations  by  the  governor. 
(19)  But  no  further  hostile  actions  entered  upon.  This 
practically  reduces  the  list  of  active  agressors  to  the  In- 
dians alone,  and  the  causes  of  their  hostility  should  be 
found  largely  in  circumstances  and  conditions  bearing 
upon  them  alone.  Nor  can  their  animosity  be  attributed 
wholly  to  their  savage  natures,  nor  to  the  machinations 
and  persuasion  of  the  French,  nor  to  the  defeats  of  the 
English  under  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity  and  Brad- 
dock  the  year  after. 

The  whole  history  of  the  province  from  1682  down  to 
the  present  time  does  not  disclose  an  instance  of  a  white 
man  killed 'by  an.  Indian  east  and  south  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  but  one  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  before 
1750.  John  Armstrong,  an  Indian  trader,  and  his  two 
men,  Smith  and  x^rnold,  were  killed  at  Juniata  Crossings 
in  April,  1744,  by  three  Indians,  who  immediately  on  de- 
mand were  delivered  up  by  their  chiefs  and  conveyed  to 
Philadelphia  for  trial.  At  a  conference  on  the  subject 
held  at  Shamokin  in  May,  1744,  Allumoppies,  the  Dela- 
ware chief,  said  to  Courad  Weiser.  acting  for  the  govern- 
or:    ''Brother,  the   Governor:     It  is  true  that  we,  the 
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Delaware  Indians,  by  the  instigation  of  the  evil  spirit, 
have  murdered  J.  Armstrong  and  his  men  ;  we  have  trans- 
gressed and  we  are  ashamed  to  look  up.  We  have  taken 
the  murderer  and  delivered  him  to  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  works."  (20) 
The  prominence  given  this  occurrence  by  the  governor 
and  council  proves  the  rarity  of  such  acts.  As  a  contrast 
to  this  picture,  though  occurring  in  December.  1763,  and 
after  the  whites  had  become  exasperated  by  countless  acts 
of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  the  murder  of 
some  twenty  Conestoga  Indians,  part  at  their  town  near 
Lancaster,  most  in  the  workhouse  in  Lancaster,  whither 
they  had  been  taken  for  safety,  the  town  then  being  gar- 
risoned by  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  regular  British 
troops.  The'Taxton  Boys"  were  the  murderers,  those 
kille<i  ranged  from  two  to  eighty  years,  male  and  female, 
and  were  all  unarmed  and  begging  for  their  lives  in  Eng- 
Jisn,  their  adopted  language.  It  scarcely  adds  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  deed  that  the  victims  were  also  scalped. 

The  social  relations  of  the  two  races  were  uniformly 
satisfactory  during  all  the  early  history  of  the  province, 
and  must  have  been  most  friendly,  "when  the  young  In- 
dian and  white  lad  cheerily  tried  their  skill  as  wrestlers 
and  archers,  each  striving  to  gain  the  master}^,  without 
any  grudge  toward  each  other."  The  settlement  of  our 
valley  may  be  dated  from  the  founding  of  Harris'  Ferry 
in  1 7 19,  and  for  thirty-four  years  there  is  not  one  account 
of  a  collision  between  the  two  peoples  within  its  borders, 
though  during  that  time  the  one  race  dispossessed  the 
pther.  Thus  Armstrong  as  quoted  above  says  there  was 
not  a  defensible  fort  in  the  valley  as  late  as  the  winter  of 
•^755-  John  Harris  says  October  29,  1755:  'T  have  this 
day  cut  loop  holes  in  my  house,  and  am  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity."  (22)  From  an  ill-consid- 
ered remark  of  an  early  historian,  this  state  of  peace  and 
tranquility  has  been  attributed  to  there  being  no  perma- 
nent Indian  occupants  of  this  valley  at  that  time.  This 
i  doubt.  Harris'  Ferr>^  connected  with  a  large  Indian 
town  on  this  side  of  the  river,  where  Bridgeport  now 
"stands.  James  ?^Iagraw  writes  from  Shippensburg  May 
21,  1733  *  "Dear  John  :  I  wish  you  would  see  John  Harris 
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•at  the  Ferr}'  and  get  him  to  write  to  the  governor  to  see 
yir  he  can't  get  so-me  gi.ins  for  us,  there's  a  good  wheen  of 
Jngens  about  here  and  I  fear  they  intend  to  give  us  a  good 
(deal  of  trouble,  and  may  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm."  (23) 
The  tone  of  this  letter  is  significant.  John  O'Neal,  an 
agent  of  the  governor,  visited  Carlisle,  and  wrote  thence 
vVIay  2y,  1753-:  "I  *  *  *  embraced  an  opportunity,  which 
presented  itself,  of  learning  the  Indian  character  by  at- 
5;ending  the  great  Indian  talk  in  Path  Valley.  A  large 
klumber  of  the  Delawares,  Shawnees  and  Tuscaroras  con- 
|:inue  in  this  vicinity,  the  greater  number  having  gone 
to  the  west."    (24) 

Tlie  most  of  the  hostile  acts  committed  between  1750 
and  1765  vrere  the  work  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  confederacy, 
consisting  of  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Susquehannas  and 
smaller  tribes,  the  Six  Nations  remaining  as  a  v/hole, 
friendly  to  the  English.  Had  the  attitude  of  the  first 
named  been  due  to  French  persuasion,  the  Six  Nations 
.would  also  have  gone  the  same  way,  being  by  reason  of 
their  location  much  more  subject  to  French  influence 
emaiiating  from  Niagara  and  French  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  than  the  Delawares  were.  ]vloreover  the  Eng- 
lish were  always  better  givers  than  the  French  and  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  was  best"  of  all  the  colonies.  Its 
vStream  of  presents  to  the  Indians  was  continuous  and 
enorm.cus  in  amount,  reaching  $40,000  in  a  single  yeai?, 
yet  despite  this  the  Indians  became  hostile.  Nor,  while 
having  an  emboldening  efifect,  were  the  reverses  of  the 
English  in  1754  and  55  the  cause  of  the  Indian  attacks 
upon  them.    These  began  before  the  reverses  occurred. 

Other  causes  than  these  must  be  looked  for  in  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  and  can  be  found  most  clearly  in 
the  stupid  and  fraudulent  management  of  its  land  afYairs 
by  the  Provincial  government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians 
and  to  a  still  sfreater  desrree,  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
the  individual,  settlers  from  1725  till  1750  towards  the 
rights  both  of  the  Indians  and  the  provincial  government. 

The  purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians  prior  to  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  consequently  the  only  ones 
vs'hich  cr^uld  Iirp,  e  affected  tlmt  war  were  as  follows:  First, 
several   of   small,   well   defined   tracts   in   the   immediate 
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nc'^irl.il)orhood  of  Philadelphia  made  between  1682  and 
1  (>(/),  under  Penn's  personal  supervision  or  advice.  The 
extent  of  one  of  these  was  ''as  much  ground  as  a  man 
could  walk  in  three  days." 

It  is  probably  only  tradition  that  Penn  himself  walked 
out  half  of  it  VsHth  the  Indians,  making  less  than  thirty 
miles  in  the  day  and  a  half,  but  it  is  a  fair  indication  of 
,the  change  which  came  over  the  temper  of  the  authorities 
after  his  departure,  that  in  1733  the  governor  offered  500 
acres  of  land  and  $25.00  to  the  man  who  could  walk  the 
farthest  in  the  remaining  day  and  a  half.  The  winner 
juade  eighty-six  miles. 

The  second  purchase,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  class, 
was  the  conveyance  from  Governor  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  to  Penn,  of  "all  that  tract  oi  land  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  the  lakes  adjacent 
Jheret6,  in  or  near  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
sideration of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Beginning  at 
ihe  mountains  or  head  of  said  river,  and  running  as  far 
and  into  the  bay  of  Cheasapeake,  which  the  said  Thomas 
lately  purchased  of  or  had  g'iven  him  by  the  Susquehanna 
Indians."  (25) 

This  deed  introduced  the  two  fatal  objections  of  general 
^'ords  in  the  grant  and  grossly  insufficient  consideration, 
i>oth  of  which  are  incompatible  with  the  final  settlement 
ot  disputes.  But  the  Susquehanna  and  Conestoga  Indians 
i^ad  also  to  be  appeased-,  denying  the  right  of  the  Five 
Nations  to  sell,  as  they  had  done  to-  Dongan,  so  the  former 
in  lyoo  and  the  latter  in  1701  confirmed  the  grant  to  Don- 
iran  and  conveyed  to  W;  Penn  "all  the  said  river  Susque- 
hanna, and  all  the  islands  therein,  and  all  the  lands  situ- 
'ite,  lying  and  being  upon  both  sides  of  the  said  river, 
•ind  next  adjoining  the  same,  to  the  uttermost  confines 
*'f  the  lands  which  are  or  formerly  were  the  right  of  the 
people  or  nation  called  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  *** 
-nd  do  confirm  the  bargain  and  sale  of  the  said  lands  made 
^*nto  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  now  Earle  of  Limerick 
»^i^d  formerly  governor  of  New  York,  whose  deed  of  sale 
to  Governor  Penn  we  have  seen."  (26) 

!l^.--;e  \r;UT  coiVv'eyance'^  l}eing  in  such  general  terms 
'^i'oii  such  inadequate  consideration,  constituted  ac- 
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■were  certainly  justified  in  giving-  them  as  narrow  a  con- 
struction as  the  words  would  permit  of.  They  were  the 
more  justified  in  this  that  the  terms  of  the  conveyances 
were  not  in  any  sense  adhered  to  by  the  individual  settlers. 
.However,  at  a  conference  held  with  representatives  of  the 
Six  Nations  at  Philadelphia  an  effort  was  made  to  settle 
•the  differences  by  a  fifth  conveyance,  dated  ii  October, 
1736,  granting  to  John,  Tliomas  and  Richard  Penn  ''all 
the  said  river  Susquehanna  with  the  lands  lying  on  both 
sides  thereof  to  extend  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the 
.branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehanna, 
.and  ail  the  lands  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  said  fiver 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  and  to  extend  from  the  mouth 
.of  the  said  river,  northward,  up  the  same  to  the  hills  or 
mountains  called  in  the  language  of  the  said  natives  Tay- 
.amentasachta,  and  by  the  Delaware  Indians  the  Kekach- 
tannin  hills.  {2y) 

This  purchase  included  Franklin  county,  except  War- 
ren, Metal  and  Fannett,  and  seems  to  have  been  observed 
by  both  the  contractmg  parties  except  as  to  the  general 
term  "to  the  setting  of  the  sun,"  the  full  effect  of  which 
the  Indians  seem  always  to  have  denied.  By  the  sixth 
.purchase  in  1749  the  land  between  the  northern  line  of 
.purchase  of  1736,  on  the  south,  the  Susquehanna  on  the 
west,  and  the  Delaware  O'U  the  east  and  a  straight  line 
connecting  the  two  rivers  from  the  Maghonioy  to  the 
Lackavv'achsein  creeks  was  conveyed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  £500.  While  I  have  numbered  these  purchases 
as  above,  there  were  in  fact  numerous  minor  treaties,  the 
mention  of  which  here  would  only  encumber  the  narra- 
tive. 

The  conveyance,  however,  which  gave  the  most  trouble 
\vzs  the  seventh  one,  made  at  x\lbany,  N.  Y.,  July  6th, 
.1754,  between  the  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
Isaac  Norris,  .  Richard  Peters  and  Conrad  Weiser,  the 
agents  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  English  and  French  were  at  the  moment  warring 
ior  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  yet  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture the  provincial  authorities  were  guilty  of  the  stupidity 
of  purchasing   from   the   Six   Nations,   whose   ownership 
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.was  but  a  quasi  one  at  best,  for  the  sum  of  £400.  "All 
the  lands  lying-  within  the  said  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dounded  and  limited  as  follows,  namely:  beginning  at 
the  Kittoch tinny  or  Blue  Hills,  ori  the  West  branch  of 
tlic  Susquelianna  river,  and  thence  by  the  said,  a  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  a  certain  creek  called  Kayaronden- 
hagh,  thence  northwest  and  by  west  as  far  as  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  extends  to  its  western  lines  or  boun- 
daries, thence  along  the  said  western  line  to  the  south 
line  or  boundary,  to  the  south  side  of  the  said  Kittoch- 
tinny  hills,  thence  by  the  south  side  of  said  hills  to  the 
place  of  beginning."  (28) 

The  effect  of  such  a  purchase  upon  the  Delawares  and 
Sliawnees,  the  resident  Indians  was  immediate.  It  threw 
them  straigrht  into  the  waitinsr  arms  of  the  French,  but 
further  comment  upon  this  action  I  will  leave  to  the  co- 
temporary  pen  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  of  New  York, 
for  many  years  the  agent  in  America  of  the  English  gov- 
I'rnment  in  the  conduct  of  all  its  Indian  affairs  and  the 
best  versed  and  most  influential  man  of  his  cr  any  otlier 
time  in  the  management  of  such  transactions.  Johnson, 
-in  pursuance  to  his  duty,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  in  London,  of  which  the  following  is  a  paragraph : 
'T  think  I  have  before  novv^  hinted  to  your  Lordships  my 
opinion  that  the  hostilities  which  Pennsylvania  in  particu- 
lar had  suft'ered  from  some  of  the  Indians,  living  on  the 
Susquehanna  did  in  some  measure  arise  from  the  large 
f)urchase  made  by  that  government  two  years  ago  at  Al- 
'any.  I  have  more  reason  every  day  from  talking  with 
the  Indians  to  be  confirmed  in  this  suspicion.  I  am  in- 
^'Imed  to  believe  that  the  purchase  was  publicly  consented 
to  at  Albany.  Some  of  the  Six  Nations  are  disgusted  at 
It.  and  others  repent  their  consenting  to  it,  and  that  part 

t  them  do  underhand  connive  at  the  disturbances  be- 
tween the  Suesquehanna  Indians  and  the  Province  of 
I  cnnsylvania,  whose  raising  forces  and  building  forts  on 
t  le  Susquehanna,  tho  it  hath  very  plausible  pretences,  is 
at  the  bottom  bad  policy  and  really  intended  to  secure 
l«^nds,  which  it  would  be  more  for  the  true  interest  of 
nie  cr-,n]riiinit\-  to  give  up  at  least  for  the  present.     I  con- 

■'■ve  t!ie  most  effectual  method  of  producing  tranquility 
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to  that  Province  would  be  a  voluntary  and  open  surren- 
der of  that  deed  of  sale,  fix  with  the  Indians  in  the  best 
manner  they  can  the  bounds  for  their  settlements  and 
make  them  guarantees  tO'  it." 

This  letter  was  written  in  1756  and  at  once  met  with 
indignant  denial  and  rem.onstrance  from  the  Proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania,  to*  which  denial  Sir  William  Johnson 
made  a  reply  by  formal  memorandum  dated  loth  Septem- 
ber, 1757,  (29)  in  which  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  he 
proves  each  and  every  one  of  his  assertions. 

Other  authority  of  a  minor  kind  there  is  to  the  same 
effect.  George  Croghan,  of  Aughwick,  deputy  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  at  the  same  time  Indian  ag'ent  for 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Indian  conference  at  Elaston  in  July,  1757, 
embodies  in  his  report,  after  certain  strictures  upon  the 
Conduct  of  the  Quakers  in  their  dealing  with  the  Indians, 
the  observation  that  "This  conduct  of  theirs  has  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  His  Majesty's  Indian  interest  to  the 
westward,  it  is  very  well  known  that  during  the  late  war 
all  the  western  nations  of  Indians  were  steady  in  the 
British  interest,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  no  less  advantageous  to  them, 
than  to  us,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  x\merica 
before  the  present  war  was  declared  when  these  Indians 
called  upon  the  government  of  Pennsyvania  particularly 
to  protect  their  trade  and  tO'  prevent  the  French  from 
settling  and  building  forts  on  the  Ohio,  they  were  deaf 
to  all  entreaties,  their  chief  views  then  seemed  only  to 
be  making  extensive  purchases  of  land  and  settling  the 
Indian  country,  which  conduct  drove  the  Indians  into  the 
arms  of  the  enemy."  (30) 

James  Logan  was  for  forty  years  the  leading  citizen- 
of  Pennsylvania.  An  Irishman  by  birth  he  was  a  man 
of  culture  and  literary  attainments.  On  the  i6th  Novem- 
ber, 1729,  he  writes  to  the  Proprietaries,  discussing  the 
purchases  of  1696,  1700  and  1701,  concluding  that  they 
were  of  little  validity.  ''  'Tis  certain  that  the  Five  Na- 
tions claim  all  those  lands  at  this  day,  of  v\^hich  we  had  a 
proof  last  summer,  but  they  say  William  Penn  was  their 
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brother  and  a  good  man  and  his  children  will  do  them 
justice."  (31) 

In  another  letter  30  July,  1740,  he  notices  the  dissatis- 
faction existing  thus  early  among  the  Indians  over  the 
treaty  of  1736,  due  the  vagueness  of  the  grant.  (32) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  mistakes  of  the  Provin- 
cial authorities  were  not  intentionally  fraudulent  or  un- 
just. There  are  numerous  instances  of  a  full  resolve  to 
be  fair  with  the  Indians.  In  1722  an  Indian  was  murdered 
by  a  white  man  and  the  governor  at  once  effected  his 
arrest,  and  would  have  followed  it  up  wath  his  execution 
had  not  the  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  to  which  the  mur- 
dered man  belonged  at  a  council  on  the  subject  held  at 
Albany  besought  the  governor  not  to  kill  the  murderer. 
In  T760  a  proclamation  issued  offering  a  reward  of  £100 
for  the  capture  of  the  murderer  of  an  Indian  man  and 
boy  found  dead  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Carlisle. 
133)  Proclamation  was  also  made  against  furnishing 
Hquor  to  Indians.  (34)  and  even  their  complaints  as  to 
illegally  settled  lands  were  sometimes  listened  to.  The 
sale  of  1 736  ran  northward  only  to  the  south  side  of  what 
we  know  as  the  North  or  Kittitinny  mountain,  so  after 
numerous  complaints  beginning  about  1742,  that  settle- 
nients  had  been  made  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  purchase 
oi  1736,  Richard  Peters,  secretary,  and  Conrad  Weiser, 
interpreter  for  the  Province,  in  May,  1750,  proceeded  to 
the  west  of  the  mountains  and  evicted  seventy  families, 
hurning  their  cabins  and  requiring  them  to  move  east  of 
the  mountains.  The  meeting  affecting  this  county  was 
^it  Shippensburg  on  May  28th,  and  there  met  with  the 
•■tl>ove  Samuel  Smith,  William  ^Maxwell,  George  Croghan, 
I'enjamin  Chambers,  Robert  Chambers,  WiUiam  AlHson, 
^Vilham  Trent,  John  Finley,  John  Miller,  Hermanns  Al- 
f'cks  and  James  Galbraith,  Justices  of  the  county  of  Cum- 
herland.  On  the  30th  the  whole  party  proceeded  to 
*^^ith  Valley  and  evicted  eighteen  families,  some  of  whom 
''■'Ust  have  afterwards  returned,  for  they  included  such 
names  as  Blair,  Alexander,  McCartney  and  Doyle.   (35) 

^'•'^  lint  Sir  \\-il]iam  Johnson  could  not  in  the  nature  of 

''''•4^' nnve  known  but  which  is  very  clear  now.  is  the 

^'xient    of    the    constant    and    ever    increasing    pressure 
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brought  to  bear  by  the  settlers  themselves  upon  the  Pro- 
vincial authorities  and  through  them  upon  the  Propri- 
etaries, to  secure  the  successive  purchases  from  the  In- 
dians whether  the  same  were  politic  or  not.  The  settle- 
ments were  always  a  little  in  advance  of  the  limits  of  the 
last  purchase,  and  so  illegal  and  but  half  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Province.  The  only  way  to  secure  a  title 
to  their  holdings  and  the  protection  of  the  constituted 
authority  lay  through  fresh  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
hence  the  constant  straining  of  prior  treaties  and  demand 
ior  new  ones  made  upon  the  Indians  by  the  Provincial 
government,  the  effecting  of  a  number  of  which  was  yet 
more  unwise  for  the  province  than  for  the  Indians. 

A  good  example  of  this  condition  was  the  circum- 
stances requiring  the  eviction  of  1750  just  mentioned  and 
still  more  suggestive  was  the  settlement  of  Benjamin 
Chambers  here.  He  settled  in  1730,  did  not  even  get  a 
Blunston  license  till  1734,  the  Proprietaries  did  not  buy 
from  the  Indians  till  1736,  and  Chambers  got  no  warrant 
^  till  1764.  Such  proceedings  were  grossly  irregular  and 
liad  a  strong  tendency  not  only  to  incense  the  Indians, 
but  also  to  force  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  authorities 
at  critical  periods. 

The  complaints  of  the  government  on  this  point  are 
unceasing.  Logiui  in  the  letter  above  quoted  complains 
of  "the  paupers  who  settle  on  your  land  without  license," 
and  in  a  letter  of  25  November,  1727,  says;  "We  have 
many  thousands  of  foreigners,  mostly  Palatines  so-  called 
already  in  ye  country,  of  whom  near  1500  came  in  this 
last  summ.er,  many  of  them  are  a  surly  people,  divers 
Papists  among  them,  ye  men  generally  well  armed.  We 
have  from  the  north  of  Ireland  great  numbers  yearly,  8 
or  9  ships  this  last  fall  discharged  at  Newcastle.  Both 
these  sorts  sit  frequently  down  on  any  spot  of  vacant 
land  they  can  find  without  asking  questions.  *  *  *  They 
say  the  Proprietor  invited  people  to  come  and  settle  this 
countr}%  they  are  come  for  that  end  and  must  live,  both 
they  and.  the  Palatines  pretend  they  would  buy.  but  not 
one  in  twenty  has  anything  to  buy- with.  Tlie  Irish  settle 
generally  towards  ]\[aryland,  where  no  lands  can  honestly 
be  sold,  till  ye  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore  is  decided." 
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(36)  Ten  years  later  he  is  compelled  to  warn  Sheriff 
Smith,  of  Lancaster  county,  to  prevent  certain  persons 
from  settling  in  Conestoga  manor  without  license.  Get- 
ting nearer  home  again  I  will  quote  from  the  letter  of 
O'Neal,  above  m,*entionecl  as  written  from  Carlisle  in 
1753  :  "Tlie  Irish  emigrants  have  acted  with  inconsiderate 
rashness  in  entering  upon  Indian  lands  not  purchased. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  do  not  conciliate  and 
cultivate  the  good  \\nll  of  the  red  man.  I  have  directed 
several  block  houses  to  be  erected  agreeably  to  your  de- 
sire." (S7) 

In  summing  up  we  m.ay  say  that  not  through  the  sav- 
agery of  the  Indian,  nor  through  the  persuasion  and 
treacherv^  of  the  French,  nor  through  the  reverses  of  the 
English,  but  by  reason  of  the  stupidity  of  the  Provincial 
authorities  in  the  conduct  of  their  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians,  and'  thfough  the  insuboirdination  to  law, 
the  land-greed  and  selfishness  of  the  individual  settlers, 
were  the  defences  of  Franklin  county  made  necessary, 
untold  bufferings  endured,  and  in  our  valley  alone  hun- 
dreds of  lives  lost  and  thousands  of  homes  laid  waste. 
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The  Society  w^s  entertained  at  the  residence  of  James 
W.  Cree,  Esq.,  on  Thursday  evening,  May  25th,  1899.  The 
foJiovving  paper  was  read  by  J.  W.  Sharpe,  Esq. 

LEWIS,  THE  ROBBER  AND  OUTLAW. 


J.  Vf.  SHARPE,  ESQ. 


Lone  before   tiie   Scotch-Irishman   invaded  the   Cum- 


'fc. 


berland  Valley  there  was  a  noted  Indian  trail  leading 
through  the  pass  at  Doubling  Gap,  eight  mdles  from 
Xewville,  Cumberland  county.  Leaving  this  trail  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kittitiflny  Mountain  and  following  a  v/inding 
path  that  leads  up  the  mountain  side  you  come  to  the 
remains  of  a  cave  under  a  shelving  rock,  close  by  a  run- 
ning; stream.  I  can  still  remember  the  feelings  that  took 
possession  of  me  when,  in  my  early  boyhood  days,  I  made 
my  first  visit  to  this  cave,  for  it  was  the  cave  of  the  great 
outlaw—Lewis  the  Robber.  My  young  imagination  had 
been  fed  on  the  tales  of  the  exploits  and  daring  deeds  of 
this  noted  robber,  and  when  I  looked  into  the  cave  I  in- 
stinctively shrank  back,  for  to  my  childish  fancy  the  spirit 
of  Lewis  might  still  be  hovering  around  and  I  quickly 
retraced  my  steps  to  be  under  the  protecting  care  of  my 
older  companions.  As  Lewis  carried  on  his  operations 
;>n  rather  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
U  might  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  history  and  character 
^■>f  the  most  noted  bandit  of  his  day  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lewis  was  not  an  ordinary-  highway  robber  nor  did  he 
|M)v<css  tiie  traits  of  character  vdiich  we  usually  associate 
^v'.tii  that  profession.  Tlie  robber  and  burglar  generally 
5s  vicous  in  character,  cruel  by  nature,  delights  in  violence 
:iii\(\  on  the  slightest  provocation  does  not  hesitate  to 
y'''-"'V:;t  murder.  Not  s«:>  with  Lewis.  In  his  confession 
!-^"  >t;ites:  'T  had  al\\avs  determined  never  to  stain  mv 
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hands  with  blood,  or  kill  any  one  except  in  self-defense. 
My  natural  disposition  was  by  no  means  cruel;  and 
hearing  my  brother  read  out  of  the  Bible  the  story  of  Cain 
killing  his  brother  Abel,  when  I  was  yet  a  child,  it  made 
an  impression  on  my  young  and  tender  heart  which  never 
was  effaced." 

Lewis  kept  this  resolution,  for  the  history  of  his  many 
years  of  crime  is  not  stained  by  a  single  instance  in  which 
his  hand  shed  human  blood,  and  he  refrained  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  even  submitting  to  capture.  He  not 
only  would  not  take  life  himself  but  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  taken  by  others  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
prevented  his  companions  in  crime  who  wanted  to  mur- 
*der  their  victim  because  ''dead  men  tell  no  tales"  by  in- 
forming them  that  to  accomplish  their  purpose  it  would 
have  to  be  over  his  dead  bocly,  and  as  he  was  the  leader 
and  they  stood  in  fear  of  him  they  desisted  from  their 
diabolical  purpose. 

It  was  also  the  boast  of  Lewis  that  he  took  only  from 
the  rich  and  gave  to  the  poor — "that  he  was  not  a  robber 
but  an  equalizer."  There  are  instances  related  of  his  gen- 
erosity to  the  needy;  sympathy  for  the  distressed  and 
of  his  responding  to  the  claims  of  friendship  and  of  grati- 
tude. 

Lewis  has  been  compared  to  Rob  Roy,  the  great  Scot- 
tish outlaw,  out  of  whose  deeds  and  life  Sir  Walter  Scoti 
has  woven  such  an  interesting  story.  This  comparison 
is  not  without  force.  Physically  they  possessed  the  same 
characteristic  which  lends  color  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. As  they  were  destined  to  be  robbers  a  long 
reach  would  be  an  advantage  and  it  is  related  that  stand- 
ing erect,  the  arms  of  each  were  so  long  that  the  liands 
reached  to  the  knee.  Rob  Roy  also  avoided  cruelty  and 
unnecessary  bloodshed.  It  was  said  of  him  that  "he  was 
a  kind  and  gentle  robber,  and  while  he  took  from  the  rich, 
was  liberal  in  relieving  the  poor."  This  character  gave 
him  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  many  of  the  Highlanders. 
Knowing  perfectly  the  region  in  which  he  operated,  when 
pursued  Roy  would  retreat  into  the  inextricable  passes, 
morp.sscs.  and  natural  strengths  of  the  Highlands,  where 
he  could  not  be  followed. 
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Lewis  carried  on  his  operations  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner. He  was  not  only  a  robber  but  a  succesful  counter- 
feiter as  well.  While  he  pursued  his  avocation  for  a  short 
time  in  New  York  City  and  State  and  stopped  for  a  few 
days  at  Princeton  College  to  breathe  in  that  classical  at- 
mosphere and  fill  out  his  purse,  the  greater  part  of  his 
operations  were  confined  to  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and 
the  territory  lying  between  and  including  Somerset,  Cen- 
ter and  Mifflin  counties.  This  was  a  mountainous  region, 
sparsely  settled,  w^ild  and  rugged  and  with  its  caves, 
rocks,  dense  thickets  and  underbrush  abounded  in  hiding 
places. 

Lewis  knew  intimately  this  w^hole  region,  had  his  favor- 
ite hiding  places  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  simple-minded  moun- 
taineers, who  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend  and  entitled 
to  their  protection.  They  warned  him  when  danger 
threatened  and  the  officers  of  the  law  wxre  hot  upon  his 
trail  and  fed  him  w^hen  in  hiding. 

Lewis  was  of  athletic  build,  muscular  and  possessed  of 
great  agility;  w^as  skilled  in  woodcraft,  shrewd,  quick- 
witted and  resourceful ;  w^as  inured  to  danger,  hardship 
and  exposure  and,  accustomed  to  being  hunted,  his  facul- 
ties and  senses  were  trained  to  baffle  his  pursuers.  Pos- 
sessing these  traits,  combined  with  a  wonderful  endur- 
ance, it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  run  him  down  when  he 
once  entered  the  mountains  to  escape  pursuit.  His  cap- 
ture was  effected  several  times,  but  when  he  was  entirely 
off  his  guard,  except  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  capture. 

The  history  of  Lewis  is  fragmentary  in  character.  It 
is  composed  of  tradition  and  his  own  confession  and  both 
are  unsatisfactory.  Tradition  lacks  authenticity  and  his 
confession  was  made  while  lying  in  jail  awaiting  death, 
from  a  wound  he  had  received  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  from  being  captured.  Of  necessity, 
the  confession  was  made  hurriedly  and  under  the  con- 
straint and  fear  of  death.  Lender  these  conditions  his 
memory  would  forget  many  things  and  incidents  and  his 
confession  therefore  lacks  fullness  and  completeness  and 
onijts  much  of  his  life. 

David  Lewis  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county. 
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Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1790.  His  par- 
ents were  poor  but  respectable  and  he  came  of  good 
family  connections.  His  father,  soon  after  his  birth,  re- 
moved to  Nortlnmiberland  county,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed Deputy  District  Surveyor,  but  lived  only  a  few  years 
and  died  leaving  a  widow  with  a  large  family  of  children 
and  no  means  for  their  support.  Lems  states  in  his  con- 
fession that  he  grew  up  ilHterate  and  worked  among  the 
farmers.  Tradition  says  that  before  he  started  his  career 
of  crime  Lewis  taught  school  in  the  lower  end  of  Cumber- 
land county,  and  some  very  respectable  citizens  said  they 
went  to  school  to  him  and  that  he  was  an  excellent  teach- 
er and  a  gentleman  in  his  manners.  The  various  roles 
he  assumed  and  his  success  in  them  would  require  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  one  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
usages  of  society,  a  certain  art  of  refinement,  self-poise 
and  possession  and  a  ready  and  pleasing  address.  His  ob- 
servations on  political  questions  and  criticisms  on  the 
prevalent  corruption  and  extortion  of  office-holders,  his 
advocacy  of  the  free  school  system  to  prevent  illiteracy, 
to  w^hich  he  attributed  the  source  of  much  crime ;  and  his 
opinions  and  views  on  many  of  the  current  questions  of 
the  day  would  indicate  that  he  had  some  educational  ad- 
vantages before  he  started  on  his  career  of  crime. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Lewis  states  that  he  ceased  to 
work  for  the  neighboring  farmers  and  trying  several  oc*- 
cupations  finally  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army.  He 
committed  some  petty  offense  and  as  the  sergeant  wanted 
him  "cobbed  for  it"  he  decided  to  "jump  the  service." 
Some  months  afterwards  he  enlisted  in  Captain  William 
Irvine's  Company  of  L^nited  States  Light  Artillery,  at 
Carlisle,  with  the  object  in  view  of  getting  the  bounty 
and  again  deserting.  He  had  tasted  of  the  pleasures  of 
sin  and  dissipation  and  wanted  the  money  to  gratify  his 
vicious  appetites.'  Tbis  was  his  first  step  in  crime  and 
had  he  but  stopped  on  the  threshold — looked  over  the 
abyss  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  course  of  life  lie  had 
entered  upon  would  bring  him  to — ignominy  and  death 
in  a  felon's  cell — he  might  have  hesitated  for 

''We  are  not  worst  at  once ;  the  course  of  evil 
Begins  SO'  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source 
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An  infant's  hand  might  stem  the  breach  with  clay. 
But  let  the  stream  g-row  wider,  and  philosophy, 

Age,  and  religion  too,  may  strive  in  vain 
To  stem  the  headlong  current." 
But  Lewis  was  thwarted  in  his  purposes  and  tiring  of 
the  service,  he  concluded  to  try  the  "quirks  and  quibbles 
of  law"  and  gain  his  discharge  by  reason  of  his  being  a 
minor.  Tlie  "quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  law^"  played  him 
a  sorry  prank,  however,  for  it  not  only  refused  to  release 
him  but  discovered  his  identity  and  the  fact  that  he  was . 
a  deserter.  A  general  court  martial  was  ordered  at  the 
Carlisle  Barracks  to  try  him  on  the  charges  of  desertion 
and  double  enHstment.  He  was  found  guilty  and  his 
first  offense  came  near  being  his  last  for  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  Apparently  he  did  not  much  relish  the  sen- 
tence or  receive  it  with  perfect  equanimity  for  in  his  con- 
fession he  savs  "vouni?-  in  vears  and  vcuno:  in  crime,  the 
sentence  of  death  was  not  communicated  to  me  without 
producing  the  most  agonizing  sensations,  arising  out  of  a 
fear  of  an  awful  hereafter  and  the  love  of  life. 

"Besides  I  had  an  aged  mother,  to  whom  I  was  fond- 
ly attached  by  the  ties  of  natural  affection  and  it  pained 
me  to  the  soul  to  think  that  the  ignominious  death  of 
a  beloved  son  must  embitter  the  evening  of  her  life  and 
bring  down  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 
His  mother  came  on  to  Carlisle  from  Center  county, 
Judge  Walker  having  loaned  her  his  horse  and  written 
letters  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Carlisle  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  Lewis.  Eventually,  after  much  ef- 
fort, he  was  reprieved  and  his  sentence  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment. He  was  then  thrown  into  the  guard  house, 
fettered  and  chained.  After  the  end  of  a  week  the  irons 
were  all  taken  off  save  a  heavy  chain,  which  was  fastened 
to  his  ankle  and  to  which  was  attached  a  cannon  ball 
weighing  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds.  By  the  aid 
oi  a  barlow  knife  which  he  had  hacked  on  the  bars  of  his 
window,  he  sawed  the  chain  and,  eluding  the  guard  by 
^irateg)',  escaped.  He  fled  to  a  large  cave  on  the  banks  of 
tbc  Cpnodogin"net,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Carlisle  and 
'-'iiJerinc:;  it  a])Out  sundown  remained  until  near  midnight, 
"•hen  he  ])ec:an  his  journev  across  the  !nouiitains  and  safe- 
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ly  reached  the  home  of  his  mother  in  Center  county  after 
experiencing,  as  he  expresses  it,  "many  a  hungry  belly 
and  sleepless  night." 

He  remained  with  his  mother  for  sometime  and  had 
inclinations  towards  a  better  life,  but  these  never  got  so 
far  as  to  bear  any  fruit.  He  went  occasionally  to  the 
taverns  in  Bellefonte  for  sport  and  amusement  and  finally 
concluded  to  embark  on  the  career  of  crime,  which  ended 
only  with  his  death.  The  reason  that  induced  him  to  do 
this  is  stated  by  him  in  his  confession  as  follows :  "I  here 
discovered,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers  and 
other  sources  of  information,  that  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior had  resolved  to  establish  county  banks,  and  from 
the  number  which  then  existed,  young  and  ignorant  as 
I  was,  I  foresaw  that  while. such  a  measure  would  termi- 
nate in  the  ruin  of  society,  it  would  tend  to  facilitate  the 
views  of  counterfeiters,  and  open  a  door  for  carrying  ex- 
tensive schemes  of  fraud  on  the  ignorant  and  weal:  part 
of  the  community." 

About  this  time  he  met  one  of  those  tin  peddlers  or 
Yankee  Cart  Men,  running  all  over  the  country  at  that 
time  to  deceive  and  defraud  the  unwary,  w^ho  showed  him 
a  quantity  of  counterfeit  bank  bills  which  he  had  ob- 
tained at  Burlington,  Vermont.  He  was  persuaded  to 
accompnay  the  tin  peddler  to  Burlington.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  this  manufacturing-  association,  initiated  into 
all  its  mysteries  and  became  skilled  in  making  counter- 
feit bills — a  knowledge  that  he  made  good  use  of  in 
after  years.  He  then  made  his  first  attempt  to  pass  coun- 
terfeit money  but  found  the  Vermontese  soil  of  credulity 
too  difficult  for  him,  a  green  hand,  to  cultivate  and  he 
shifted  to  a  more  promising  soil  and  went  to  work  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  I  will  give  his  reason  for  this 
selection  in  his  own  words  to  avoid  having  my  veracity 
impugned  by  Mr.  Foltz  or  Mr.  Maurer.  "I  knew  that 
in  the  latter  State  (Pennsylvania)  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  consisted  of  Germans,  who.  while  they  are  up- 
right and  honest  themselves,  are  unsuspecting  of  the  vil- 
lainies of  others." 

In  Now  York  State  he  met  with  success  and  became 
so  confident  and  bold  that  he  laid  caution  aside  and  found 
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himself  landed  in  jail  at  Troy  for  passing-  counterfeit  bills. 
Jt  occurred  in  this  way :  He  had  met  a  General  Root  who 
was  on  an  electioneering  campaign.  He  invited  Lewis 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him  to  the  success  of  his 
candidate,  Governor  Thompkin^.  Lewis  fancied  and  then 
bought  one  of  Root's  horses  and  paid  him  principally  in 
Burlington  notes.  Not  expecting  detection  so  soon 
Lewis  retired  for  the  night  in  snug  quarters.  Root  at- 
tempted to  pass  one  of  these  Burlington  notes  the  same 
evening,  was  arrested  and  being  a  stranger  would  have 
been  committed  for  trial  had  not  a  citizen  witnessed  the 
sale  and  gone  his  bail.  Lewis  was  found  after  a  diligent 
search  and  lodged  in  jail. 

His  escape  from  the  jail  was  unique.  While  in  the  jail 
lie  noticed  a  young  w^oman  from  the  house  opposite, 
gazing  frequently  at  him  through  the  barred  window  and 
was  apparently  deeply  interested  in  him.  She  was  a 
friend  of  the  jailer's  daug-hter  and,  through  her,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  the  young  w^oman  met 
him  in  his  cell.  He  pretended  to  her  that  his  arrest  was 
an  outrage,  as  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  and 
that  it  had  been  made  bv  Root  out  of  revens^e,  as  he  had 
refused  to  support  his  candidate. 

She  believed  his  story,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a 
feehng  of  pity  for  him  first  took  possession  of  her,  and 
as  he  v\-as  handsome  and  plausible,  winning  and  pleasing, 
this  feeling 'soon  developed  into  a  violent  case  of  love. 
Quick  to  see  an  advantage  and-to  seize  it,  he  saw  in  this 
young  woman's  devoted  affection  for  him  an  opportunity 
of  escape.  He  became  engaged  to  her,  and  together  they 
■vorked  on  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  the  jailer's 
daughter  to  such  an  extent  that  the  young  girl  promised 
to  aid  him  to  escape.  The  opportunity  soon  presented  it- 
•^eh*. 

One  Sunday  evening  the  jailer  and  all  of  his  family, 
^'tve  this  daughter,  and  most  of  the  town  people  went  to 
church  to  hear  a  new  minister.  The  daughter  brought 
^be  usual  evening  meal  into  his  cell  and  went  out,  forget- 
^'"g  inadvertently  of  course,  to  lock  the  door.  Lewis 
'■■'''■k]\-  left  his  cell  and  joined  tlie  younq- woman,  to  w^hom 
-'  'i.!<l  plighted  his  lo\e,  at  a  corner  of  a  street  and  to- 
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gether  they  set  out  for  Albany — he  to  win  freedom  and  a 
bride — she  to  gain  her  heart's  choice  but  to  lose  mother, 
home,  friends  and  become  an  outlaw's  wife. 

They  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  successful  carrying  out  of  their  plans. 
There  were  two  incentives  to  a  diligent  search — an  es- 
caped prisoner  to  be  re-captured  and  an  erring  daughter 
to  be  reclaimed.  It  tested  all  the  resources  and  tact  of 
this  young  criminal  to  land  both  prizes — his  freedom  and 
his  bride.  He  was  in  a  strange  country  and  the  young 
girl,  but  seventeen,  at  times  was  overcome  by  remorse 
at  leaving  home  and,  unused  to  travel,  became  footsore 
and  weary.  Tliis  scene,  enacted  that  night  in  the  dark- 
ness on  some  lonely  by-road,  shows  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  lie  had  to  meet,  and  it  is  described  by  Lewis :  "We 
had  not  proceeded  in  our  flight  more  than' five  miles  be- 
fore I  discovered  from  her  agitated  manner,  her  stifled 
sighs,  and  suffocated  breathing,  that  she  repented  of  the 
rash  step  she  had  taken. 

"A  dead  silence  prevailed  and  neither  of  us  spoke  one 
word  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  she  stop- 
iped  suddenly,  burst  into  tears,  threw  off  her  bonnet,  tore 
her  hair,  and  uttered  the  most  frantic  expressions,  ex- 
claiming repeatedly,  O  my  mother,  my  poor  mother,  what 
will  become  of  my  poor  mother!  " 

Finally  she  recovered  in  part  her  composure  and  they 
continued  to  travel  for  some  hours  further  when,  her  feet 
becoming  blistered  and  sh'-e  utterly  exhausted,  they  stop- 
ped in  an  outbuilding.  She  slept  for  four  hours  on  a 
pallet  of  straw  he  had  gathered  from  an  adjoining  stack. 
and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  At  daylight  they  resumed 
their  journey  and  at  a  slow  gait  and,  following  circuitous 
roads  and  unfrequented  paths,  reached  Albany  safely  in 
the  evening. 

Lewis  immediately  went  for  a  minister  and  they  were 
married  that  evening.  As  a  fee,  for  the  service  rendered, 
Lewns,  by  mistake,  handed  the  minister  a  ten  dollar  Bur- 
lington bill,  Init,  fortunately  for  the  minister's  wife  he 
considered  the  fee  too  large  for  one  in  Lewis'  apparent 
circuniL^tances  and  declined  to  take  it,  when  Lewis  gave 
him  two  dollars  in  silver  coin. 
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The  next  day  Lewis  revealed  to  his  wife,  in  part  his 
true  character,  but  kept  concealed  from  her  his  most 
criminal  deeds.  The  information  imparted  by  him  was 
a  great  shock  and  source  of  grief  to  her. 

Lewis  entertained  the  greatest  respect  for  his  wife, 
Melinda  by  name,  and  often  lamented  the  fact  that  she 
was  wedded  to  one  who  was  so  unworthy  of  her.  In 
his  confession  he  says :  "The  fact  is,  I  entertained  for 
Melinda  as  pure  a  passion  as  ever  warmed  the  breast  of 
man,  .the  lovely  girl  had  not  only  won  my  affections  but 
she  had  completely  secured  my  gratitude  and  gained  my 
confidence.  Although  vicious  myself,  I  respected  and 
admired  virtue  in  her,  and  had  I  only  followed  her  ex- 
cellent advice,  and  profited  by  the  instruction  which  re- 
peatedly fell  from  her  lips,  I  would  not  be  languishing  in 
jail  upon  the  bed  of  death,  as  I  now  am,  ashamed  to  live 
and  yet  afraid  to  die.".  She  died  in  Philadelphia,  leaving 
two  children,  while  her  bandit  husband  was  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania,  remaining  faithful  to  him  to  the 
end.  He  subsequently  remarried  and  the  second  \vifp 
survived  him. 

To  resume,  after  this  digression,  the  young  married 
couple  started  from  Albany  for  New  York  city.  Still 
fearing  pursuit,  at  first  they  avoided  the  well  traveled 
highway,  but  Melinda's  feet  caused  her  trouble,  and  they 
decided  to  seek  the  highv/ay  in  the  hope  of  engaging  pas- 
sage for  her  in  some  wagon  heading  for  New  York.  A 
Yankee  wagon  was  soon  met  and  passage  engaged  to  the 
city  for  Melinda  while  the  owner  and  Lewis  walked. 
Le\ds  found  the  man  shrewd  and  intelligent.  The  Yan- 
kee advised  him  to  steer  clear  of  New  England,  but  urged 
him  to  go  into  Pennsylvania  where  the  great  part  of  the 
population  were  easily  imposed  upon,  being  credulous 
and  unsuspecting.  He  stated  that  his  traveling  brethren 
made  out  better  in  that  State  than  any  other,  and  when 
their  plans  and  tricks  succeeded  without  discovery,  among 
themselves  they  called  it  lifting  Germany. 

In  New  York,  w^andering  about  late  at  night,  Lewis 
scon  found  congenial  friends  bent  on  the  same  mission 
as  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  evolved  out 
of  his  brain  a  plan  for  an  association  to  enable  these  fel- 
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lows,  who  preyed  on  society,  to  act  in  concert  and  share 
together  the  plunder.  The  association  was  formed  on  the 
same  principles  and  with  the  same  officers  as  a  bank. 
Certain  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  and,  to  make 
them  more  binding,  it  was  suggested  that  they  be  written 
in  the  blood  of  the  members.  The.  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  and  these  outlaws  gathered  at  their  rendezvous  at 
an  hour  when  honest  men  were  asleep.  Kneeling  in  a 
circle  and  clasping  hands,  a  vein  in  the  arm  was  pierced 
and  a  basin,  held  by  a  member,  caught  the  dripping  blood. 

It  was  a  gruesonie  sight  in  the  wierd  light,  and  what 
a  character  study — these  faces  of  hardened  criminals — 
pledging  their  faith  and  honor  with  their  life's  blood. 

There  were  twenty-one  members  and  among  them., 
some  desperate,  blood-thirsty  villians.  Fictitious  names 
were  given  the  members,  and  that  applied  to  Lewis  was 
*'Harry  Hurricane."  The  fruits  of  robberies,  burglaries, 
thefts,  fraud  and  all  crimes  committed  by  the  gang  were 
deposited  in  a  vault,  a  record  kept  of  them  and  on  every 
Sunday  night,  at  midnight,  a  distribution  was  made.  Tlie 
gang  did  a  thriving  business  and  were  successful  beyond 
all  expectations. 

Lewis,  on  one  occasion,  did  a  neat  bit  of  shop  lifting. 
There  was  a  swell  ladies'  auction  room  on  Broadway. 
Lounging  about  with  eyes  open  on  the  main  chance  Lewis 
noticed  a  carriage  drive  up.  and  recognized  Mrs.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  whose  wealthy  husband  he  had  heard  was 
very  liberal  in  supplying  Aladam  with  pin  money.  She 
entered  the  auction  room  and  he  soon  followed  and, 
"dressed  like  a  gentleman,  he  saluted  the  ladies  with  all 
the  graceful  ease  of  an  old  acquaintance."  Mrs.  Astor 
purchased  and  placed  in  her  velvet  bag  valuable  lace  and 
jewelry  and  carelessly  threw  the  bag  on  a  bench  in  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  room.  She  was  soon  surrounded  by 
a  crov.^d  of  admiring  friends,  and  in  the  animated  conver- 
sation that  took  place  the  little  bag  was  quite  overlooked. 
Lewis  sauntered  leisurely  around  to  the  bench,  picked  up 
the  'bag  with  its  valuable  contents,  deftly  thrust  it  in  the 
bosom  of  his  coat  and  cooly  walked  out.  This  ricli  prize 
was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the  association.  A  misun- 
derstanding arose  on  account  of  a  small  piece  of  lace  he 
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had  given  his  wife,  whick  finally  resulted  in  a  row  during 
u'li:ch  Lewis  was  badly  beaten  by  the  gang  and  he  quit 
them. 

lie  proceeded  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  but  the  place' 
did  not  offer  a  favorable  field  for  his  operations.  Hear- 
ing, of  Princeton  College  and  that  many  students  were 
from  the  south,  he  concluded  there  must  be  "many  empty 
heads  and  full  purses,"  especially  as  Christmas  holidays 
were  coming.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Princetonians  pres- 
ent I  will  give  in  Lewis'  own  w^ords  his  experience  at  their 
Alma  Mater  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  revealed  the 
versatile  character  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch : 

"As  soon  as  Melinda  was  able  to  leave  her  room  and 
attend  to  her  domestic  concerns,  1  set  out  in  the  first 
stage  that  offered  for  Princeton,  and  having  assumed  the 
character,  the  airs  and  consequence  of  a  Georgia  planter. 
I  soon  succceeded  in  introducing  myself  to  the  professors, 
and  in  order  to  further  my  schemes,  I  gave  out  that  my 
object  was  to  procure  a  berth  in  the  college  for  my 
brother,  whose  arrival  I  expected  immicdiately  after  the 
expiration  of  the  holidays.  I  sought  ever>^  opportunit}' 
to  court  the  society  and  gain  the  good  opinion  oi  the 
young  men  with  whom  I  contracted  an  acquaintance. 
Passing  for  a  man  of  fortune,  singing  a  good  song  and 
being  able  to  'crack  a  l)ottle'  with  the  best  of  them,  I  was 
invHed  to  inost  of  their  convivial  parties,  at  v/hich  cards 
being  introduced,  I  was  a  voluntary  loser  at  first,  and  ap- 
parently played  with  so  much  carelessness  and  ignorance 
that  the  poor  youths  began  to  boast  of  their  plucking 
the  'Georgia  pigeon.'  But  alas,  in  less  than  three  nights, 
during  which  our  sittings  were  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  five  in  the  morning,  I  not  only  rccoveretl 
all  I  had  lost,  but  won  at  least  three  hundred  dollars  of 
the  money  which  their  foolish  parents  had  remitted  to 
them."  *  *  ^' 

From  Princeton  Lewis  went  to  Philadelphia  and  for  a 
short. time  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  donc^ 
in  New  York.  He  was  planninuf  to  kidnap  xMr.  Girard, 
hut  was  called  to  New  Brunswick  by  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  his  l-'ttle  daughter,  irniclt  to  the  di^gu'^t  c^f  hi^  com- 
Kmions  in  the  ("iirard  plot. 
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After  remaining  four  weeks  he  left  his  wife  and  child 
to  join  the  army  headed  for  Canada,  under  General 
Smyth,  not  for  patriotism,  but  for  the  plunder  and  booc} 
in  sight. 

On  the  road  he  himself  went  up  against  it,  as  a  crowd 
of  fellows,  leagued  for  the  purpose,  buncoed  him  out  of 
all  his  money  at  cards,  but  I  surmise  that  he  was  m  the 
same  condition  as  some  of  the  Princeton  students  and 
that  his  1)rain  was  befuddled  by  liquor.  He  was  evidently 
addicted  to  its  use.  He  was  compelled  to  ask  employ- 
ment of  a  rich  farmer  and  he  was  hired  as  a  teamster. 
The  team  was  soon  after  pressed  into  the  United  States" 
service  and  Lewis  drove  it  to  the  army.  There  he  plun- 
dered officers  and  men.  It  was  not  long  until  the  cam- 
paign ended  and  the  team  was  given  to  him  to  be  returned 
to  its  owner.  Instead  of  justifying  the  confidence  of  his 
benefactor  by  returning  the  team,  he  started  with  it  for 
the  Allegheny  ^lountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  dis- 
posed of  it  and  kept  the  money.  He  attributed  this  un- 
grateful act,  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  him  many 
a  pang,  to  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  gratify  his  appe- 
tites. He  then  fled  to  a  cave,  and  from  this  time  dates 
the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  robber  and  counterfeiter 
in  this  section  of  Pennsylvania.  It  covers  the  period  from 
about  1814  to  his  death  in  1820. 

Lewis  found  in  this  region  unusual  opportunities  fO'" 
exercising  his  two  great  accomplishments,  that  of  coun- 
terfeiting and  highway  robbery.  He  manufactured  coun- 
terfeit bills  and  passed  them  with  apparent  ease.  The 
highway  to  Pittsburg  threaded  its  way  through  these 
mountain  passes.  Full  of  traffic  and  travelers,  and  as  it 
was  a  common  custom  in  those  days  to  carry  money  on 
the  person,  it  afforded  a  veritable  bonanza  to  the  high- 
way robber.  Lewis  and  his  band  hovered  around  this 
highway  as  sea  gulls  follow  a  vessel  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  most  of  his  operations  and  gave  to  him  many  a  rich 
prize. 

Lewis  was  a  born  leader  among  the  criminal  class.  He 
was  always  at  the  head  of  liis  band,  su^^gi^ested  and  planned 
their  operations  ?nd  di'"ected  their  nioveti^'ents. 

His   exploits   and   cleverness   as   a   criniinal    made    his 
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name  famous  and  Lewis  the  Robber  was  soon  known 
throughout  this  whole  region. 

I  copy  the  following*  account  of  him:  ^'In  1818  a  band 
of  brigands  infested  Pennsylvania,  operating  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  One  of  the  most  daring  bands  was  com- 
manded by  a  desperado,  known  as  Robber  Lewis.  He 
was  a  daring  fellow,  but  was  never  knowTi  to  shed  blood, 
although  his  followers — Connelly  and  Mag'uire — w^ere 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  life.  It  seems  Robber  Lewis 
did  not  deserve  all  the  condemnatory  reports  in  circula- 
tion about  him.  i\Iany  instances  of  kindness  and  a  dis- 
position to  help  the  needy  and  distressed  by  contributing 
to  their  wants  characterized  his  career." 

Lewis  began  his  career  in  Pennsylvania  by  gathering 
together  a  counterfeiting  band  in  Somerset  county.  He 
came  over  the  mountains  to  Chambersburg,  to  buy  suit- 
able paper  for  bank  bills  from  John  Shryock,  a  paper 
manufacturer,  but  Shryock  for  some  reason  declined  to 
sell  him  any,  Lewis  believing  that  he  suspected  the  use 
that  was  intended  to  be  made  of  it.  When  Shryock 
turned  his  back  to  speak  to  a  party,  after  refusing  the 
paper,  Lewis  picked  up  a  sample  of  the  kind  he  w^anted 
and  went  into  Virginia  and  obtained  it.  Returning  to 
Somerset  they  manufactured  different  bank  notes  and 
dividing  up  what  they  had  made,  started  out  to  pass  it, 
separating  and  going  into  different  states,  Lewis,  how- 
ever, remaining  in  this  region. 

Lewis,  on  a  later  occasion,  erected  a  hut  along  the 
South  Mountain,  in  Cumberland  county,  and  with  his 
gang  struck  off  bills  of  various  denominations,  principally 
on  the  Philadelphia  bank.  He  passed  off  a  one  hundred 
dollar  bill  on  a  Mr.  Anderson,  cf  Landisburg,  another  on 
a  Mr.  Geese,  of  Newville,  both  merchants,  and  passing 
through  Strasburg,  Roxbury  and  Fannettsburg,  passed 
about  one  thousand  dollars  of  counterfeit  bills.  He 
traded  horses  at  Burnt  Cabins  and  gave  counterfeit  bills 
for  boot  money.  When  he  reached  Bedford  he  deposited 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  and  set  out  to  ''blow 
in"  the  balance.  He  began  too  freely  to  get  rid  of  all 
his  manufactured  stuff  and  v/as  jailed.  He  could  easily 
have  escaped,  but  his  lawyers  assured  him  of  an  acquittal 
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and,  as  he  did  not  want  to  lose  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
in  bank,  he  stood  trial.  He  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiar5'  in  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  but  was  par- 
doned at  the  end  of  a  year.  I  relate  this  to  show  what  an 
expert  he  was  in  maufacturing  counterfeit  money,  the 
success  with  which  he  passed  it  and  the  ease  with  which 
presumably  intelligent  people  were  hoodwinked.  From 
names  mentioned  by  Lewis  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
lifting  Germany  but  surceeded  also  in  throwing  down  the 
Wiley  Scotch-Irishman  as  well. 

■  Lewis  combined  with  counterfeiting,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  of  highway  robbing.  His  name  was  a  terror 
in  all  the  regions  of  the  State  in  which  he  operated,  and 
when  darkness  overtook  a  traveler  on  the  highway  carry-- 
ing  money,  a  dread  possessed  him  lest  Lewis  might  sud- 
denly spring  out  in  front  of  him  and  demand  his  money, 
for  his  whereabouts  was  always  a  mystery. 

In  1 815  a  German,  by  name  Simmons,  was  crossing  the 
mountains  from  Bellefonte  to  Lock  Haven.  It  was  a 
lonely  road  and  the  houses  on  it  few  and  far  between.  He 
had'  about  two  hundred  dollars  on  his  person,  night  over- 
took him  and  visions  of  Lewis  seized  him,  and  he 
imagined  that  every  clump  of  bushes  might  conceal  the 
dreaded  bandit.  He  became  paralyzed  with  fear  and  con- 
cluded to  .stop  at  the  first  house  he  came  to.  He  soon 
noticed  a  small  hut  in  the  woods,  and  on  knocking  at  tlt^ 
door  a  handsome  man  opened  it  and  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  in.  There  were  three  other  men  inside  the 
room.  After  a  hearty  supper,  he  was  invited  to  smoke 
with  them  around  their  open  fireplace,  blazing  with  logs. 
He  became  confidential  and  told  how  much  money  he 
carried  and  the  dread  he  had  of  the  desperado  Lewis  and 
his  gang.  The  men  smiled  when  he  mentioned  the  ban- 
dit's name.  After  a  good-  night's  rest  and  a  sumptuous 
breakfast,  Simmons  asked  what  he  owed.  His  host  re- 
plied :  ^'Nothing  sir,  but  you  can  inform  your  friends 
that  you  were  the  guest  of  Robber  Lewis  and  his  col- 
leagues." The  hut  belonged  to  the  bandits  and  was  fre- 
quently occupied  by  them. 

A  number  of  incidents  of  this  character,   showin;;"  h:> 
kindness  of  heart  and  generosity,  are  related.     Tliese  in- 
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cidents  were  but  bright  spots  in  his  character  and  threw 
a  sort  of  glamor  over  his  otherwise  wild  and  lawless  life. 

One  of  the  principal  hiding  places  of  Lewis  was.  the 
cave  I  visited  at  Doubling  Gap.  At  the  present  time  the 
cave  is  filled  up  and  there  is  not  much  to  identify  it  be- 
yond the  shelving  rock,  but  in  Lewis'  da}^  it  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  fcur  persons.  The  few  inhabi- 
tants m  the  Gap  welcomed  the  arrival  of  Lewis,  He  was 
a  genial,  jolly,  good-natured  fellow  and  fend  of  his  cups 
He  entertained  them  at  tlir  little  tavern  in  ihe  Gap,  just 
below  the  cave,  and  their  drinking  bouts  lasted  far  into 
the  night.  The  tavern  keeper  had  a  flag,  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  cave,  and  with  it  he  would  inform  Lev/is 
that  the  coast  was  clear  or  warn  him  of  danger. 

From  this  cave  he  Vv^as  accustomed  to  make  incursions 
into  the  valley,  for  after  committing  some  crime  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  regain  his  hiding  place.  At 
one  period  he  used  to  go  to  Newville  and,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  well-digger,  frequented  the  taverns  to  find  out 
who  were  the  richest  men  in  that  vicinity  in  order  to  rob 
them.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Captain  Sharpe, 
Mr.  Sterrett  and  Mr.  McKeehan  were  about  the  richest 
men  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  told  that  Sharpe  put 
his  ready  money  into  land,  Sterrett  put  his  into  bonds, 
so  he  concluded  to  rob  Mr.  McKeehan,  who  was  well 
advanced  in  years.  This  old  gentleman  was  a  fine  type 
of  Scotch-Irish  manhood  that  in  earlier  days  was  seen  in 
this  valley.  Large  of  frame  and  broad  shouldered,  with  a 
'jcnevolent,  kind  face  and  wearing,  as  was  his  custom,  a 
ruffled  shirt  and  knickerbockers  with  gold  buckles,  he  was 
a  striking  figure  and  attracted  attention.  Lewis  formed 
the  plan  of  waylaying  him  as  he  rode  home  from  church 
and  the  meeting  as  related  by  Lewis  is  interesting:  *T 
meant  to  carry  him  into  the  woods,  tie  him  and  threaten 
him  with  violence  until  he  told  me  where  his  treasure 
was  lodged;  on  obtaining  this  information,  my  plan  was 
to  go  to  the  house  and  alarm^  the  family  by  making  them 
believe  L  had  left  the  old  man  dying  in  the  road  about  a 
mile  off  and  that  he  had  begged  me  to  send  every  one  of 
t'lem  to  him  directly.  I  concluded  that  the  intelligence 
would  occasion  s^reat  distress  and  confusion,  and  that  in 
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their  absence  I  might  have  time  enough  to  rifle  his  chests 
and  break  open  all  his  drawers. 

"In  pursuance  of  this  premeditated  scheme,  I  did  meet 
the  old  man  one  Sunday  afternoon  as  he  was  returning 
home  from  church,  but  my  heart  failed  me.  I  was  so 
struck  with  his  venerable  form,  his  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, his  republican  simplicity  of  manners,  and  his 
patriarchal  appearance,  that  I  became  confounded;  my 
feet  became  riveted  to  the  ground,  my  tongue  motionless, 
my  heart  appalled,  and  my  eys  fixed  in  amazement,  so 
that  I  could  not  find  courage  to  proceed  or  touch  him 
with  the  finger  of  violence.  On  meeting  him  in  the  high- 
w^ay  he  rode  on  after  bidding  me  good-day;  when  he 
passed  by  I  looked  back  at  him  and  said,  w^hat  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  O,  honesty,  there  is  sometimes  a  charm 
even  in  the  external- appearance  sufficient  to  stay  the 
hands  of  the  robber  himself;  there  is  a  majesty  in  vir- 
tue w^hich  often  appalls  vice  itself,  and  strikes  the  guilty 
conscience  with  terror  and  dismay.  I  returned  to  the 
cave  that  evening  without  committing  any  depredation 
and  slept  better  than  I  had  done  for  several  nights  be- 
fore." 

This  escape  of  the  venerable  old  grandfather,  whom 
they  all  worshipped,  from  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
notorious  robber  was  regarded  in  the  McKeehan  family 
as  a  direct  intervention  of  Divine  Providence.  Riding  up 
the  road  the  old  gentleman  spied  Lewis  and  divining  his 
purpose,  concluded  that  the  robber  meant  to  kill  him  or 
do  him  serious  bodily  harm.  Being  a  sincere  and  devout 
believer  in  God,  in  prayer  he  committed  himself  to  Him, 
and  attributed  his  escape  to  His  protesting  care.  The 
incident  proved,  too.  that  all  appreciation  for  the  good 
and  noble  had  not  been  entirely  extinguished  in  the 
breast  of  Lewis. 

With  all  his  shrewdness  and  adroitness,  Lewis  did  not 
always  avoid  the  clutches  of  the  law  or  escape  looking  out 
from  behind  the  iron  bars  of  a  prison.  But  few  jails  held 
him  any  length  of  time  as  he  would  either  break  out  or 
trkk  the  jailer.  He  did  this  so  frequently  that  he  became 
famous  as  a  jail-breaker. 

He  escaped  from  our  old  jail  here  in  Chaml^ersburg  on 
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of  Cumberland  county  and  being  intoxicated,  was  cap- 
lured.  On  account  of  his  reputation  the  jail  at  Carlisle 
was  regarded  not  strong  enough  to  hold  him  and  he  was 
sen  I  to  Fort  Pensinger,  where  it  was  supposed  he  would 
be  secure. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  confinement  here.  The 
jailer  forgot  to  lock  and  bar  a  door  properly  in  his  hurry 
to  witness  a  fight  going  on  in  the  street,  llie  prisoners, 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  wroked  a  loop  around  the 
key  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  it;  they  then 
liberated  Lewis,  who  had  L)een  locked  in  a  separate  cell. 
Lewis  then  took  a  hand  and  sprang  the  lock  of  the  door 
leading  into  the  women's  apartment,  then  of  the  door 
leading  into  the  yard  and  finally  that  of  the  gate  opening 
into  the  street  and,  with  four  other  criminals,  effected  his 
escape  about  two  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  undetected.  His 
hobbles  became  troublesome  and  they  stopped  in  a  pine 
thicket,  half  a  mile  from  the  to^^'n,  to  remove  them. 
While  engaged  with  an  axe  and  cold  chisel  in  the  work, 
suddenly  the  violent  ringing  of  bells  burst  on  their  ears. 
They  knew  that  their  escape  had  been  discovered  and  the 
citizens  w^ere  being  aroused  to  go  in  pursuit.  Lewis  states 
that  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  thought  of  the  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  his  escape  would  cause  the  wise  citi- 
zens of  Chambersburg.  The  next  day  he  hid  in  a  ryQ  field 
and  that  night  made  his  way  to  the  cave  atDoubling  Gap. 

There  was  one  jail,  however,  out  of  which  he  could  not 
break,  and  one  keeper  whom  he  could  not  trick.  The 
jail  was  mortality  that  confined  his  body  and  the  keeper 
was  death  whom  he  could  not  trick.  He  yielded  his  body 
to  the  one,  his  life  to  the  other  and  it  happened  in  this 
way:  Lewis,  Connelly  and  Maguire,  a  trio  that  had  been 
associated  together  in  many  a  crime,  had  captured  a 
wagon  load  of  goods  near  Bellefonte.  The  robbery  was 
so  bold  that  the  whole  country  became  excited  and  turned 
out  to  run  down  the  outlaws.  The  robbers  succeeded  for 
several  days  in  eluding  their  pursuers,  but  the  chase  was 
hot.  Maguire  was  captured,  Lewis  and  Connelly  took  to 
the  hills. 

The  next  afternoon,  still  fleeing  from  their  pursuers. 
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they  came  across  a  party  shooting  at  a  mark.  Probably 
to  quiet  suspicion,  they  stopped  and  joined  in  the  sport. 
Suddenly  a  pursuing  party  appeared  and  recognizing 
Lewis  and  Connelly,,  called  on  them  to  surrender,  stating 
that  they  would  receive  kind  treatment.  Connelly,  who 
was  a  desperate  and  vicious  fellow,  ripped  out  an  oath 
that  before  he  would  surrender  he  would  blow  them  all 
to  the  place  next  to  Hades  and  immediately  opened  lire. 
The  party  returned  the  fire.  Then  Lewis  joined  in  with- 
out taking  aim,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  pursuers  and 
making  his  escape.  At  the  next  volley  Lewis'  right  arm 
fell  limp  and  helpless  at  his  side,  shattered  by  a  bullet. 
Connelly  ran  and  was  subsepuently  found  concealed  in  a 
tree  top  with  a  wound  through  his  groin.  They  were 
taken  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  and  on  Sunday,  the  3d  of 
July,  landed  near  the  Big  Island,  in  Lycoming  county. 
Here  they  were  attended  by  three  physicians  and  a  min- 
ister. The  physicians  could  not  save  Connelly's  life  and 
the  minister  failed  to  interest  him  in  the  subject  of  saving 
his  soul  and  that  night  he  died  in  gloomy  sullenness. 
Lewis  was  tenderly  removed  tO'  the  jail  at  Bellefonte,  as 
soon  as  his  wound  permitted.  He  would  not  allow  his 
arm  to  be  amputated  and  preferred  to  die  rather  than  live 
without  it.  Gangrene  set  in  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1820,  having  finished  his  onfession  the  day  before. 
So  lived  and  so  died  Lewis  the  Robber. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Kittochtinny 
Historical  Society  by  John  G.  Orr  at  its  May  meeting-  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  25,  at  the  residence  of  J.  W. 
Cree,  Philadelphia  avenue.  The  story  is  one  familiar  to 
the  older-  residents  of  that  section,  but  has  never  been 
gathered  in  a  story  for  the  pubhc. 

THE  DOCTOR  WOMAN  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 
TOWNSHIP. 


JOHN  G.  ORR. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  written  history  of  Franklin 
county  relates  to  its  participation  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars  for  supremacy,  in  the  Border  wars  for  its  own 
protection  and  the  part  it  took  in  aiding  the  Colonies  to 
achieve  their  independence  and  separate  themselves  from 
the  mother  country. '  These  were  the  leading  events  of 
the  last  century  and  it  is  but  natural  they  should  occupy 
a  place  so  prominent  in  its  annals.  But  there  are  many 
matters-  of  minor  importance,  yet  of  value  and  full  of  in- 
terest connected  with  the  countrv''s  histor}^  that  are  very 
worthy  of  the  historian's  pen.  These  should  not  only  be 
carefully  gathered  but  put  in  such  form  as  to  be  accessible 
for  any  who  are  interested  in  the  preserv^ation  of  its  past. 
Romance  and  Folklore  are  tAvo  subjects  of  much  interest 
in  which  the  past  is  rich,  yet  they  have  scarcely  been 
touched  upon.  In  romance  w^e  have  *'The  Hawks  of 
Hawk  Hollow,"  a  book  but  little  known  to-day.  It  is  an 
mteresting  novel  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Montgomery 
Bird,  of  Philadelphia.  True  its  scenes  are  laid  around 
the  Delaware  W^ater  Gap,  but  the  leading  characters 
were  it  is  said,  prominent  outlaws  who  infested  Cun-!l)er- 
land  and  Franklin  counties,  and  some  of  tlie  incidents 
relate  to  events  and  occurrences  within  our  own  borders. 
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It  is  claimed  to  be  a  romance  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
Border  Life  relates  some  of  the  many  stories  and  legends 
of  the  last  century,  which  are  vivid  accounts  of  the  dan- 
gers and  tortures  that  for  many  long,  weary  years  con- 
fronted the  pioneers  while  engaged  in  turning  the  county 
from  a  wilderness  into  fields  of  great  fruitfulness.  There 
are  many  tales  of  haunted  houses  and  haunted  localities, 
stories  of  witchcraft  and  of  wntch  doctors  who  claimed 
to  fight  these  servants  of  the  devil ;  deeds  of  mercy  and 
love  by  brave,  patriotic  women  in  every  community. 
These  are  yet  tradition  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  society 
will  put  them  on  the  pages  of  our  local  history. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  take  up  the  threads  of  a 
story  that  was  a  very  familiar  one  in  my  early  boyhood 
days  and  weave  them  into  a  web  for  preserv^ation.  They 
have  been  gathered  from  those  who  were  familiar  with 
them  and  persons  w^ho  were  prominent  in  that  community 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  and  familiar  with  the  incidents 
of  their  life.  Four  of  these  whom  I  lately  have  seen  were 
once  residents  of  that  township  and  have  passed  their 
eighty-first  year  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  faculties. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Southampton  township,  but  its  influ- 
ence extended  beyond  the  borders  of  the  tow^nship,  the 
county,  and  the  state.  That  portion  of  the  valley  which 
lies  along  the  South  Mountain  is  rich  in  deposits  of  iron 
and  for  a  half  century  or  more  these  beds  of  ore  were  a 
source  •  of  much  revenue  to  their  owners.  The  rapidly 
growing  uses  of  iron  and  the  proximity  of  large  tracts 
of  wooded  land  to  these  deposits  made  the  valley  a  manu- 
facturing center  of  iron.  The  second  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury saw  six  charcoal  furnaces,  some  of  them  wnth  forges 
and  foundries  in  active  operation,  in  a  stretch  of  twenty 
miles.  Across  the  eastern  border  w^ere  Big  Pond,  Mary 
.-\nn  and  iNIaria  furnaces.  Within  the  county  w^re  South- 
ampton, Caledonia  and  Mont  Alto.  These  gave  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  unskilled  laborers  and  drew^  in- 
to each  furnace  community  many  who  had  little  or  no  rev- 
erence for  the  moral  or  statute  laws.  These  furnaces  long 
since  ceased  operations,  ]:)ut  for  many  vears  afterwards 
there  reinaincd  in  their  neighborhood  an  element  vv'hose 
lawlessness  was  often  ventilated  and  punished  in  our  crini- 
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inal  courts.  Time  has  removed  the  leaders  to  a  hig-her  tri- 
bunal and  these" communities  are  now  as  law-abiding  as 
any  other  section  of  the  county.  Many  of  these  laborers 
migrated  from  furnace  to  funiace  in  search  of  work  o: 
desire  ^or  change  and  the  result  was  that  many  of  them 
had  1.)cen  laboiers  al  all  these  furnaces. 

Near  the  bolder  of  the  county  where  it  joins  Cujnbe^- 
land  county  was  Southampton  furnace,  built  by  Thomas 
Chambers  in  1823.  Southampton  furnace  has  been  out 
of  blast  for  more  than  fify  years  and  its  site  is  marked  by 
the  cinder  of  its  own  making-.  Its  foundry  has  ceased  to 
"mould"  and  "cast"  and  a  once  busy  industry  is  dead  and 
lies  buried  at  the  mountain's  foot.  To  this  furnace  com- 
munity in  the  spring-  of  1830  came  Jacob  Stine  and  his 
family,  removing  from  the  Little  Cove,  some  say  from  a 
furnace  near  Williamsport,  Md.  Jacob  Stine  was  a  fur- 
nace hand  and  his  family  came  to  Southampton  furnace 
as  strangers;  but  his  wife  was  destined  to  become  a  well 
and  widely  known  womau  for  many  years,  through  her 
special  g-ift  of  healing  which  made  her  much  sought  after 
by  the  diseased. 

The  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  as  "the  sands  of  the  sea 
for  multitude"  and  the  remedies  for  diseases  are  even 
greater  in  number.  From  the  earliest  times  there  has 
been  a  mistery  thrown  around  the  art  of  healing  and  a 
healer  was  looked  on  as  more  than  an  ordinary  mortal. 
The  more  ignorant  the  patient  or  the  community  the 
greater  their  power  and  many  a  charlatan  has  had  more 
honor  and  been  more  favorably  regarded  than  a  ruler  of 
a  province.  Cures  by  faith,  the  laying  on  of  hands  and 
annointing  have  their  foundation  in  the  Bible  and  it  is 
little  wonder  the  designing  and  unscrupulous  meet  with 
so  much  financial  success  in  their  pretended  power  to 
heal.  Mrs.  Stine  was  the  business  manager  of  the  house- 
hold and  gave  it  the  success  and  profit  it  enjoyed.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  she  purchased  of  Andrew  Frazer  some 
three  acres  of  land  along  the  mountain  road  not  far  from 
the  furnace.  On  this  she  erected  a  small  one  and  one- 
half  story  log  house  in  which  she  lived  until  her  death  in 
1853.  Here  she  raised  her  family  and  used  the  gifts  of 
healing  she  possessed.     Tliis  plain,  unpretensious  house 
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became  the  Mecca  of  the  many  who  had  heard  of  her 
wonderful  yet  simple  power.  The  marvelous  cures  made 
so  unostentatiously  and  so  simply  lost  none  of  their  vir- 
tue by  distance  and  many  weary  miles  were  journeyed 
that  the  rich  blood  of  health  might  again  course  through- 
almost  pulseless  veins  and  new  life  take  up  its  abode  in 
•bodies  weakened  by  disease.  Her  fame,  therefore,  was 
not  confined  to  this  locality  or  community  but  extended 
to  Chester,  Berks,  Lancaster,  Dauphin  and  Cumberland 
counties  and  to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From  all  these 
and  other  points  came  the  suffering  for  relief. 

This  healer  by  faith  was  scarcely  known  by  her  family 
name,  Stine,  but  as  the  ''doctor  woman,"  by  which  she 
is  best  remembered  in  that  community.  Her  power  of 
relieving  and  healing  disease,  as  has  been  intimated,  did 
not  come  from  her  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  was  an 
inheritance  from  her  ancestors  who  had  the  same  inherent 
curative  powers.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  pactised  no  "black  arts,"  used  no  'Svords"  to 
accomplish  what  she  believed  her  mission.  Tlie  virtue 
of  her  power  lay  within  herself  and  its  outward  applica- 
tion .was  by  a  "rag"  dipped  in  a  cup  of  grease  and  used- 
for  fevers,  pains,  wounds,  rheumatism  and  every  manner 
of  disease,  acute  or  chronic.  The  patients  were  received 
wit.hoiit  any  formality  by  her,  waiting  with  many  others 
until  their  turn  for  attention.  Tliey  were  then  simply 
questioned  as  to  the  symptoms  or  the  ailments.  After  a 
Knowledge  of  the  case  was  obtained  by  such  diagnosis  the 
sufferer  was  greased  with  the  "rag"  that  had  done  similar 
service  in  hundreds  of  cases.  The  "doctor  woman"  re- 
tired to  the  one  private  apartment  and  while  the  patient 
waited  she,  for  a  short  time,  endured  conditions  similar 
to  the  afflicted  and  presently  came  out  bearing  the  indi- 
cations of  what  she  suffered.  Immediately  the  sufferer 
began  to  experience  relief  and  was  bade  go  home  and 
final  cure  would  come  in  due  time.  Patients  came  but 
once  and  but  one  application  was  made  and  the  pi*esump- 
tion  -would  be  that  all  were  healed.  Among  the  cures  I 
recall  was  the  healing  of  one  who'  had  typhoid  fever  and 
is  living  in  Shippensburg  a  healthy  woman ;  another 
cured  of  "atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,"  who  for 
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many  years  after  was  active  in  her  household  duties ;  one> 
a  young  child,  of  ''abnehma/'  who  is  yet  hving  and  has 
seen  her  children  of  the  third  generation. 

In  personal  appearance  the  "doctor  woman"  was  not 
attractive.  She  was  tall,  spare,  dark  hair,  brown-eyed. 
She  had  a  haggard  countenance  which  was  claimed  to  be 
the  result  of  suffering  from  the  diseases  of  her  cured 
patients.  She  had  many  peculiarities.  One  was  that  in 
the  visiting  her  neighbors  she  never  sat  on  a  chair,  occa- 
sionally on  the  doorstep,  but  generally  leaning  against 
the  wall.  She  was  of  a  kindly  disposition  and  had  very 
warm  friends  among  the  working  class.  For  services 
rendered  she  made  no  charge,  accepting  whatever  her 
patients  chose  to  give,  and  the  result  was  her  accumula- 
tions of  v/ealth  were  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  llie 
family  consisted  of  the  husband  and  wife,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  married  George 
Bums,  of  the  neighborhood,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the 
late  civil  war.  The  other  daughter  married  Michael  Co- 
sey  and  in  her  later  life  resided  in  Shippensburg.  She 
was  familiarly  known  as  ''devil''  Kate  Stine.  Kate  was 
very  combative  in  her  nature  and  her  tilts  with  tongu: 
and  fists  got  her  into  many  dilftculties.  A  warrant  was 
once  placed  in  the  hands  of  Constable  Mike  Houser,  of 
Chambersburg,  for  her  arrest.  Before  Constable  Houser 
reached  her  house  she  had  knowledge  of  his  coming,  and 
as  he  approached  by  the  front  entrance  she  passed  out 
the  back  way  and  in  full  view  of  the  officer  of  the  law 
which  she  had  knowingly  and  wilfully  violated,  she  gath- 
ered up  her  scanty  skirts,  showed  her  heels  to  him  and 
took  to  the  woods  which  almost  surrounded  her  moun- 
tain home.  She  was  a  terror  to  her  neighbors  when  on 
her  mettle.  Another  son  was  Jacob  who  removed  to 
Iowa.  His  oldest  son  was  Isaac  J.  Stine.  His  grand- 
mother was  ambitious  for  his  future  and  out  of  her  sav- 
ings sent  him  to  Easton  to  college  where  he  graduated. 
He  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching  and  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education  and  became  the  editor 
and  owner  of  Tutor  and  Pupil,  an  educational  monthly 
published  in  Chambersburg.  Jacob,  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, tiring  of  furnaces  and  the  hundrums  of  married  life 
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among  the  "Gentiles"  joined  the  Mormons  about  1834 
and  was  never  heard  of  in  that  neighborhood  afterwards. 

Tutor  and  Pupil  was  founded  by  James  Kell  and  L.  H. 
Kinneard,  both  residents  at  the  time  of  Chambersburg. 
Mr.  Kell  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county  in  1828. 
While  he  was  very  young  the  family  moved  to  Upper 
Strasburg  where  they  lived  for  many  years.  With  his 
mother  and  two  sisters  he  removed  to  Chambersburg  and 
remained  until  its  burning  by  General  McCausland  and 
his  forces  in  1864.  Leaving  Chambersburg  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  York  where  he  read  law  with  Henry 
L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  From 
1884  to  1888  he  was  postmaster  of  York  and  during 
that  period  associated  with  him  in  the  practice  01  law 
his  son,  John   F.   Kell. 

Mr.  Kinneard  was  born  near  'Squire  W^illiam  Bossart's 
mill,  in  Hamilton  township.  He  learned  the  printing 
trade  in  the  Valley  Sentinel  office.  After  disposing  of  the 
Tutor  and  Pupil  he  went  west  and  finally  located  in  Har- 
risburg,  where  he  engaged  in  business  and  now  resides. 
Mr.  Kinneard  writes  this  of  the  Tutor  and  Pupil : 
"The  initial  or  prospectus  number  was  published  October 

1854,  and  was  used  as  'a  canvassing  number.  No.  i  was 
issued  January,  1855,  and  monthly  thereafter  until  July 
I,  1855  by  James  Kell  and  L.  H.  Kinneard.  The  pros- 
pectus number  and  numbers  i,  2  and  3  were  pubHshed  in 
the  Valley  Spirit  office,  southeast  corner  oi  the  square, 
P.  S.  Dechert  and  J.  M.  Cooper,  proprietors.  Numbers 
4,  5  and  6  were  published  in  the  Tutor  and  Pupil  office, 
third  floor  John  Noel's  hotel  building,  northwest  comer 
of  the  square.  All  the  material  in  the  office  was  new.  W^e 
had  no  press  and  the  press  work  was  done  in  the  Valley 
Spirit  office  on  a  hand  press.  After  the  issue  of  number 
6  the  subscription  list  was  passed  to  I.  J.  Stine,  at  that 
time  teaching  in  Fort  Loudon,  and  the  material,  type, 
cases,  &c.,  sold  to  Valley  Spirit.     I  went  west  in  July, 

1855,  and  do  not  know  what  became  of  Tutor  and  Pupil 
after  that  time.  For  a  new  enterprise  we  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful and  lost  no  money.  The  teachers  of  Franklin 
and  nearby  counties  interested  themselves  and  gave  us 
original  matter,  prose  and  poetry  quantum  sufficit.     Dr. 
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Samuel  G.  Lane  wTote  the  leading  editorial  each  month." 

Mr.  Stine  after  leaving"  Tutor  and  Pupil  entered  the 
ministry  and  preached  in  Pennsylvania  and  later  in  the 
west,  possibly  in  Iowa.  In  later  years  he  drifted  away  from 
the  early  teachings  of  his  religious  faith  and  became  an 
unbeliever  and  thus  lost  the  well-earned  reputation  of  his 
youth. 

In  the  declining  years  of  the  "dqctor  woman's"  life  her 
reputation  as  a  healer  began  to  fall  away  and  w^hen  she 
died  in  November,  1853,  there  was  little  of  her  practice 
remaining.  She  and  the  generation  of  her  patients  in 
spite  of  healing  have  passed  into  an  unending  eternity  to 
be  judged  of  the  ''deeds  done  in  the  body." 

From  this  place  so  long  the  home  of  the  "doctor  wo- 
man" a  beautiful  panorama  spreads  out  to  the  vision. 
Close  behind  it  rise  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain, furrowed  deeply  by  ravines  from  whose  recesses  flow 
rivulets  of  sparkling  waters.  To  the  north  and  west 
stretch  the  Kittochtinny  Mountains,  penciling  with  soft- 
ness and  richness  in  the  afternoon's  sun  the  line  that 
marks  a  horizon  but  little  less  blue  than  themselves.  Be- 
tween these  lies  the  fertile  Cumberland  Valley  wnth  its 
charming  streams  that  wind  among  its  hills,  its  pictur- 
esque woods  that  still  remain  as  part  of  the  forest  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  its  rich  meadows  and  fertile  fields 
and  busy  towns,  that  are  continually  adding  to  its  wealth. 

The  building  that  sheltered  many  in  search  of  health 
\yas  torn  away  in  1864.  Three  thrifty  apple  trees  of  the 
"doctor  w^oman's"  own  planting-  bud  and  blossom  with 
beauty  and  fragrance  each  returning  spring  and  every' 
autumn  ripen  into  fruit  whose  cheeks  have  been  reddened 
by  the  summer's  sun  and' these  trees  alone  mark  the  place 
once  the  haven  of  the  diseased. 
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The  society  was  entertaiiied  at  the  residence  of  D.  O. 
Gehr,  Esq.,  on  the  evening  of  September  28,  1899.  The 
following  paper  was  read  by  John  M.  Cooper,  Esq. 

THE  TRADITION  CONCERNING  OUR  LIME- 
STONE LANDS. 


JOHN   M.    COOPER,    ESQ. 


Mr.  President : 

The  tradition  that  the  limestone  lands  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  were  destitute  of  timber  at  the  time  of  their 
early  settlement  by  our  ancestors,  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  evidence  to  sustain  it.  Against  it  stand  other  tra- 
ditions which  are  better  entitled  to  credit  and  have  his- 
tory to  support  them.  It  has  been  understood  all  over 
the  Atlantic  slope,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  through  all 
generations  of  white  people,  that  our  forefathers,  armed 
with  axes,  carved  houses  for  themselves  out  of  the  pri- 
meval forests,  and  dwelt  in  log  cabins  till  such  time  §s 
they  could  provide  themselves  with  better  habitations. 
This  is  both  tradition  and  history.  Nothing  in  contra- 
vention of  it  ever  has  been  heard,  except  this  unsupported 
tradition  about  the  limestone  lands  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  I  belive  this  was  not  heard  of  here  prior  to 
its  mention  in  Mr.  Sherman  Day's  "Historical  Collections 
of  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  1843. 

Tliere  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  limestone  lands 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  alone  of  all  soils  in  the  Atlantic 
slope,  should  have  been  destitute  of  timber.  Nor,  if  such 
had  been  the  case,  is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why 
the  interesting  fact  would  not  only  have  been  well  pre- 
served by  tradition  in  the  Valley,  but  by  such  written 
evidence  as  v^'ould  have  put  it  beyond  dispute.  A  fact 
so  novel  and  striking  could  not  have  escaped  mention  in 
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public  records  and  in  a  multitude  of  private  letters,  writ- 
ten at  an  early  day.  If  any  such  records  or  letters  exist 
or  have  been  preserved  in  print,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

If  any  tradition  tending  to  establish  the  one  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Day  was  handed  down  from  g-eneration  to  genera- 
tion in  this  valley,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  it  strange  that 
it  did  not  come  to  me.  My  ancestors  lived  in  the  heart 
of  as  wide  an  "outspread  of  limestone  land  as  there  is  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  but  I  never  heard  from  a  member 
of  either  of  the  two  families  from  which  I  am  descended, 
that  any  portion  of  this  region  ever  had  been  destitute  of 
timber.  My  paternal  grandfather  died  at  so  early  a  period 
in  my  life  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  him,  but  his  wife 
lived  to  a  great  old  age,  and  I  saw  her  often.  My  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  born  in  1772  and  lived  till  1838, 
and  I  saw  him  often  also.  From  neither  of  these  grand- 
parents, nor  from  any  still  older  people  whom  I  saw  in 
my  boyhood,  did  I  ever  hear  anything  which  would  tend 
to  sustain  the  tradition  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Day.  What 
I  did  hear  from  them  tended  the  other  way.  They  talked 
of  felling  timber,  hewing  it,  splitting  it  into  rails  and  chop- 
ping it  into  firewood,  of  clearing  and  grubbing,  and  of 
"raising"'  buildings  for  man  and  beast,  but  never  of  mak- 
ing prairie  hay,  or  fleeing  from  prairie  fires. 

My  own  personal  recollection  of  the  limestone  lands 
extending  from  Chambersburg  southward  a  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles,  covers  nearly  half  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Cumberland  county  in 
1750.  I  very^  well  remember  the  wide  extent  of  timber 
that  existed  and  the  large  size  of  many  of  the  trees, 
tarms  were  almost  as  numerous  between  Chambersburg 
and  Brown's  ]\Iill  seventy-five  years  ag(  as  they  are  now, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  standing  timber  then 
than  now.  I  saw  some  of  this  timbe*  in  my  childhood 
and  traversed  much  of  it  in  my  boyhood  and  youth,  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that  it  should  all  have  grown  up 
after  the  early  settlement  of  this  section  by  tlie  whites. 
So  abundaiit  was  it  down  close  to  the  year  1850,  and  so 
near  rlid  it  approach  to  this  town,  that  I  am  confident  I 
^'ould.  })y  zigzaging  at  various  points,  have  gone  from 
^»ere  to  Brown's  M\\\  shaded  by  woods  at  least  two-thirds 
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of  the  way.  Whilst  much  of  the  heavier  timber  had  been 
cut  out,  there  was  still  a  great  deal  standing  in  my  early 
boyhood  which  Avould  have  required  from  seventy-five 
to  o-ne  hundred  years  for  its  growth. 

>  Tlie  forest  trees  that  flourish  on  the  limestone  lands 
of  this  valley  are  white  oak,  black  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
cedar,  and  some  others.  Those  named  are  of  slow 
growth.  The  oak  predominates,  and  it  can  be  stated  on 
the  authority  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  that  "when 
grow  for  large  timber,  oak  can  rarely  be  profitably  felled 
till  the  first  century  of  its  growth  is  completed,"  and  that 
''the  tree  will  continue  to  form  wood  for  150  or  200  years 
before  showing  any  symptoms  of  decay."  If  a  score  of 
men,  with  wagons  loaded  with  acorns,  walnuts  and  hick- 
ory nuts,  had  come  here  with  Benjamin  Chambers  in  1730 
and  distributed  their  tree  seeds  over  our  limestone  lands, 
I  do  not  believe  their  labor  would  in  one  hundred  years 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of  such  timber  as  I  saw 
on  these  lands  inside  of  one  hundred  years  after  Mr. 
Chambers'  settlement  here. 

This  valley  settled  rapidly,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  thus  rapidly  have  been  settled  if  its  limestone  lands 
had  been  destitute  of  timber.  Such  condition  would'  have 
been  favorable  to  rapid  settlement  if  wire  fences  had  been 
in  vogue  and  transportation  facilities  good,  but  our  early 
settlers  were  strangers  to  these  advantages,  and  timber 
on  the  spot  was  of  great  importance  tO'  them. 
If  the  dwellers  on  the  slate  lands  had  possessed  all  the 
timber,  they  would  have  held  it  at  a  price  which  must 
have  greatly  retarded  the  improvement  of  the  limestone 
lands.  And  in  addition  to  the  cost  in  money,  the  hauling 
of  timber  for  houses,  barns,  fences  and  firewood,  would 
have  been  a  serious  Inatter.  It  would  have  taken  a  team 
a  whole  day,  (reckoning-  traveling,  loading  and  unloading 
all  together.)  to  have  made  a  round  trip  from  almost  any- 
where on  the  limestone  lands  to  the  slate  lands,  and  twO' 
stout  men  would  have  been  required  to  do  the  loading 
and  unloading.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  houses, 
stables  and  barns  of  the  early  settlers  would  not  have  been 
of  loq-.  They  would  liave  l)ecn  of  1)oards  or  plank,  which 
one  1  nan  ct.rtiUl  iia\e  handled,  which  would  not  have  re- 
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quired  hewing  and  notching,  and  one  load  of  which  would 
have  made  six  times  as  much  wall  as  a  load  of  round  or 
hewed  timber.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly 
all  the  early  houses,  if  not  every  one  of  them,  w^ere  of 
logs ;  and  here  again  I  may  introduce  recollections  of 
my  own — recollections  which  go  back  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riod in  life  that  memory  can  reach. 

My  great-grandfather  on  my  mother's  side,  (John 
Clugston,)  owned  tvro  adjoining  farms  from  six  to  seven 
miles  south  oif  Chambersburg,  on  which,  in  my  early 
years,  there  were  three  log  houses,  two  log  barns  and  a 
log  stable.  There  had  been  another  log  house  near  the 
line  dividing  the  two  farms,  but  it  had  disappeared  at  a 
date  which  no  one  living  in  my  boyhood  was  able  to  indi- 
cate. It  had  probably  been  the  first  house  on  the  land 
comprised  in  the  two  farms  mentioned,  and  had  been  re- 
moved when  the  tract  was  divided.  Southward  toward 
the  Big  Spring,  a  mile  from  Marion  station,  was  the  farm 
of  an  old  gentleman  named.  Young,  and  on  it  were  a  log 
house  and  a  log  barn.  Next  came  the  Big  Spring  farm, 
owned  by  my  grandfather,  (Captain  John  Clugston,)  wdth 
a  log  house  and  a  log  barn ;  and  adjoining  it  on  the  south 
was  the  farm  once  owned  by  Rev.  Matthew  Lind,  on 
which  also  there  was  a  log  ho-use  and  a  log  barn.  These 
five  farms  are  the  earliest  parts  of  earth  known  to  me. 
I  remeniber  wdiat  they  looked  like  and  recollect  incidents 
connected  with  them  seventy-three  years  ago.  They  lie 
in  the  heart  of  the  limestone  region  of  Franklin  county 
and  must  have  been  inconveniently  distant  from  timber 
if  the  limestone  lands  were  timberless ;  and  yet  all  the 
buildings  on  them,  in  my  earlier  years,  were  of  logs  and 
very  old  even  at  that  time.  One  of  these  houses  is  still 
standing,  but  was  cased  outside  with  brick,  about  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  by  Robert  Clugston.  Four  generations 
of  Clugstons  lived  in  it,  and  three  generations  of.  them 
were  born  in  it,  although  it  passed  into  other  hands  near- 
ly fifty  years  ago.  Forests,  crowded  with  tall  trees,  could 
be  seen  in  every  direction  from  it  in  my  boyhood,  and 
they  were  there  in  the  bovhood  of  mv  maternal  errand- 
tathcr,  as  an  amusing  story  related  ])y  him  will  attest. 

In  a  woods  between  his  father's  farm  and  the  first  farm 
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north  or  northeast  of  it,  a  graveyard  had  been  located  and 
fenced  in.  One  afternoon  he  went  over  to  visit  the  boys 
on  this  neighboring  farm  and  stayed  tih  after  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  not  doubting  his  al>ihty  to  find  the  way 
home  by  stariight.  But  such  was  the  thickness  of  the 
timber,  so  tall  the  trees,  with  their  branches  interlaced 
high  over  head,  that  he  could  see  nothing.  At  length  he 
came  to  a  fence,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  fence  of  his 
father's  field,  he  climbed  over  and  congratulated  himself 
upon  having  reached  a  safe  point  on  his  journey  home. 
But  he  soon  found  himself  stumbling  over  obstructions 
w^hich  he  thought  did  not  exist  in  his  father's  field,  and 
groping  down  in  the  dark  to  ascertain  what  they  were,  he 
was  terrified  to  find  that  they  were  the  rough  head  and 
foot  stones  that  marked  the  resting-places  of  the  dead  in 
that  lonely  enclosure"  in  the  forest.  He  struck — not  for 
the  green  graves  of  his  sires,  which  he  was  anxious  to  get 
away  from — but  for  his  father's  land,  v/hich  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  reach  without*  serious  damage  to  himself; 
but  he  said  he  broke  down  saplings  and  knocked  the  bark 
off  big  trees  in  his  precipitate  flig'ht  from  the  troop  of 
ghosts  he  feared  might  be  in  pursuit  of  him.  I  was  at 
this  graveyard  often  in  my  youth,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
there  among  big  trees  in  a  wide-spread  forest  in  the  boy- 
hood of  my  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  born  jn  1772, 
goes  far  to  disprove  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Day, 
at  least  so  far  as  that  locality  is  concerned. 

The  limestone  lands  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the 
valley.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  labor  the  set- 
tlers on  them  would  have  been  obliged  to  expend  if  they 
had  been,  ccnipelled  to  go  to  the  slate  lands  for  logs  for 
their  houses  and  barns.  Great  as  this  labor  must  have 
been,  it  would  have  been  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
labor  they  must  have  performed  in  providing  fence  rails 
and  firewood  while  waiting  for  the  limestone  lands  to 
clothe  themselves  with  timber.  It  would  take  an  oak  or 
a  hickory  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  the  seed  to  grow  large 
enough  for  a  hoop-pole,  and  twenty  to  thirty  years  to 
grow  large  enough  to  split  into  two  rails.  In  England, 
where  oak  forets  are  r.iaintained  for  the  production  of 
stufi*  for  crates  and  hoops,  they  are  cut  over,  according 
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to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  at  periods  varying  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  years,  according-  to  location  and  quality 
of  soil. 

Estimating  for  the  old  and  well  known  worm  fence, 
It  would  require  10,500  rails  to  enclose  a  tract  of  fifty 
acres  and  divide  it  into  five  fields ;  and  estimating  accord- 
ing to  the  well  known  swallowing  capacity  of  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace,  it  would  hardly  be  amiss  to  say  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  each  was  twenty-five  cords  of 
wood.  One  thousand  fenced  tracts  of  fifty  acres  each 
would  have  required  10,500,000  rails;  and  one  thousand 
wide-throated  fireplaces  would  have  swallowed  25,000 
cords  of  wood  annually.  The  limestone  lands  of  Franklin 
county  alone  would  divide  into  two  thousand  tracts  of  100 
acres  each.  My  calculation  on  fencing  takes  in  only  one- 
fourth  of  their  total  area,  and  on  lire  wood  allows  only  one 
chinmey  to  every  200  acres.  When  the  population  in- 
creased so  that  two  thousand  wide  chimneys  threw  up 
columns  of  smoke  every  day  in  the  year,  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  lire  wood  alone  must  have  been  fifty-thou- 
sand cords.  The  fences,  too,  would  have  had  to  be  re- 
newed every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  for  that  is  as  long 
as  ordinary  oak  rails  will  last. 

I  have  no  means  of  establishing  the  accuracy  of  my 
calculations,  and  my  wish  is  to  avoid  exaggeration.  But 
"ly  conviction  is  firm  that  the  equivalent  of  three  million 
cords  of  forest  products  must  have  been  consumed  on 
the  hmestone  lands  of  Franklin  county  for  buildings, 
fences,  fire  wood  and  mechanical  purposes,  from  their  first 
settlement  up  to  the  year  1800.  If  they  had  been  desti- 
tute of  timber,  what  chance  would  timber  have  had  to 
grow  on  them?  If  it  had  begun  to  spring  up  immediately 
after  the  white  settlers  came  in,  none  of  it  would  have 
been  fit  to  cut  even  for  light  summer  fire  wood  before  it 
n  as  fifteen  years  old,  and  every  stick  of  it  would  have  been 
C5it  and  burned  before  it  got  beyond  the  size  of  a  sapling 
ten  feet  high  and  two  inches  thick.  So  far  from  white 
'Settlement  tending  to  promote  the  growth  of  timber,  its 
inlluence  would  have  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  Cat- 
tle and  sliecp  would  have  nipped  the  budding  tree  plants 
-•11  the  spring,  for  thev  will  do  this  to  varv  their  diet  even 
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when  grass  is  abundant,  and  whatever  escaped  their 
teeth  would  have  fallen  before  the  settler's  axe  as  soon 
as  it  grew  large  enough  to  mJike  a  pot  boil  on  the  hearth. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  who  are  inclined  to 
gi\<i  credence  to  the  tradition  under  consideration,  that- 
the  Indians  destroyed  the  timber  which  must  at  one  time 
have  stood  on  these  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  fine  grazing  ground  for  deer  and  consequently  fine 
hunting  grounds  for  themselves.  But  no  reason  can  be 
perceived  why  they  should  have  selected  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  alone  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  for  a  "happy 
hunting  ground"  in  this  world;  nor,  if  they  did  so,  why 
the  limestone  lands  alone  should  have  been  subjected  to 
arboreal  denudation.  That  nature  withheld  the  bounty  of 
timber  from  these  lands,  while  bestowing  it  on  all  others 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Savannah,  is  more,  I  think, 
than  anybody  can  believe ;  that  the  Indians  could  have 
cut  it  off  with  the  rude  implements  they  possessed,  is 
equally  incredible  ;  and  that  they  could  have  burned  it 
off  without  the  fire  extending  to  the  slate  and  gravel  lands 
adjoining  the  limestone,  is  also  beyond  belief.    . 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  and  most  of  the  remainder 
of  this  paper,  I  have  discovered  that  a  portion  of  A^ork 
county  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  the  condition  ascribed 
to  our  limestone  lands. 

Mn  M.  O.  Smith,  of  Hanover,  wrote  the  sketch  of  York 
county  which  is  printed  in  Dr.  Egle's  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    He  says : 

"The  slate  hills  occupy  the  southeastern  corner,  while 
the  pigeon  hills  extend  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  across  the  line  into  Adams  county;  "  and  "cross- 
ing the  center,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  is  a  strip  of 
limestone,  the  rich  farming  lands  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  by  the  Ger- 
man farmers  and  their  descendants.  The  lands  along  the 
southern  border,  and  especially  the  southeastern  part, 
were  once  known  as  the  'York  Barrens,'  from  the  fact, 
that  when  settled  they  were  found  entirely  free  from  tim- 
ber, the  natives  having  cleared  it  with  fire  to  improve 
their  hunting  ground." 

Mr.  Sn'-ith  cites  no  authority  and  says  nothing  more 
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on  the  subject.  Unlike  the  Cumberland  Valley  "Bar- 
rens," .which  are  assigned  to  the  limestone,  tlie  "York 
Barrens"  are  assigned  to  the  slate. 

In  the  paper  prepared  by  Grier  Hersh,  Esq.,  of  York, 
for  the  Scotcli-Irish  Congress  which  met  in  Harrisburg 
in  June,  1896,  and  entitled  "The  Scotch-Irish  in  York  and 
Adams  Counties,"  I  find  the  following: 

"A  portion  of  the  Scotch-Irish  who  landed  at  New  Cas- 
tle, finding  the  lands  well  occupied  in  Lancaster  county, 
crossed  the  river  froni  the  Conestoga  settlement  at  ^Ic- 
Call's  Ferry  and  spread  over  the  southeastern  portion  of 
York  county,  forming  a  settlement  known  as  the  Barrens. 
^  *  =:<  ^  The  Scotch-Irish  settlement  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  York  county  began  about  1726.  To  this  settle- 
ment .the  name  'the  Barrens'  has  been  applied.  The 
reason  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  SomiC  claim  that 
it  was  because  the  timber  was  burned  off  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  others, 
that  the  shallowness  of  the  soil  and  its  rocky  appearance 
entitled  it  to  that  name.  Hov/ever  the  name  may  have 
originated,  it  is  now  most  inappropriate,  for  by  skilled 
cultivation  it  was  turned  by  our  ancestors  into  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  York  county." 

It  is  impO'Ssible  tO'  determine  which  of  the  twO'  theories 
about  the  "York  Barrens"  may  be  the  true  one,  but  I  in- 
cline to  the  one  which  refers  the  term  to  the  character  of 
the  soil.  In  Morrison's  Cove,  where  I  happen  now  to 
reside,  there  is  a  central  elevation  which  the  older  inhabi- 
tants refer  to  as  "the  Barrens."  There  is  heavy  limestone 
soil  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  in  spots  of  limited  extent  pure 
ii'v.estone  soil  comes  o  the  surface  on  the  hiHi  ofround ; 
but  m  general  the  top  soil  has  an  admixture  of  sand  and 
tlinty  gravel.  It  has  never  been  said  to  have  been  desti- 
tute of  timber,  but  the  timber  always  has  been  lighter 
than  that  on  the  lower  limestone,  and  there  was  formerly 
^  good  deal  of  loose  stone  on  the  surface. 

Though  poorly  situated  for  obtaining  documentary  evi- 
dence bearing  on  this  very  interesting  question,  I  am  able 
to  i^roduce  some  that  may  assist  in  the  solution. 

^icCauley,  in  his  history  of  Franklin  county,  quoting 
^'K'  well  known  Cun.iberland  Valley  historian  Rupp  as  his 
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authority,  says  that  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a  German 
-Refoniied  minister,  passed  through  this  section  of  coun- 
try in  the  year  1748,  and  in  a  letter  dated  May  9th,  1748, 
wTote : 

"On  the  Cono-go-gig  we  reached  the  house  of  an  hon- 
est Schweitzer,  (supposed  to  be  Jacob  Snively,  of  Antrim 
township,  McCauley  says,)  where  we  received  kind  enter- 
tainment with  thankfulness.  In  this  neighborhood  there 
are  very  fine  lands  for  cultivation  and  pasture,  exceeding- 
ly .fruitful  without  the  application  of  manures." 

This  was  very  early  in  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  the 
valley. 

I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  book  con- 
taining a  letter  which  I  very  well  remember  to  have  read, 
from  an  ofiicer  or  official  connected  with  one  of  the  early 
expeditions  to  western  Pennsylvania,  prol^ably  that  of 
Forbes.  It  was  dated  at  Shippensburg  and  adressed  to 
the  Governor  or  some  other  high  of^cial  at  Philadelphia, 
and  set  forth,  among  other  things  pertinent  to  the  public 
business  in  hand,  that  there  were  ''extensive  meadows"  at 
Shippensburg,  "affording  pasturage  for  the  stock." 

If  Michael  Schlatter  had  come  up  from  the  Susque- 
hanna to  Snively's  in  Antrim  township,  through  sixty 
miles  of  prairie  covered  with  luxuriant  grass ;  or  if  the 
official  I  have  referred  tO',  without  being  able  to  nam.e_, 
had  come  up  through  forty  miles  of  grass  to  Shippens- 
burg^— would  either  of  them  have  mentioned  that  there 
was  pasture  at  the  point  from  which  he  wrote?  If  they 
had  found  grass  all  along  their  way,  but  more  luxuriant 
at  these  points  than  elsewhere,  they  might  have 
said  so;  but  the  shape  in  which  they  put  it  indicates  that 
pasture  did  not  abound  and  was  worth  referring  to  when 
found.  The  eastern  half  of  this  valley  could  not  have 
been  prairie  without  that  interesting  fact  being  well 
known  to  the  Colonial  authorities  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
being  known  to  them,  it  would  have  been  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation for  their  representatives  at  Shippensburg  to 
have  informed  them  that  extensive  meadows  existed 
there  and  afforded  grass  for  the  stock.  They  would  have 
known  that  grass  for  the  stock  would  be  abundant  up  to 
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that  point,  and  their  anxiety,  if  they  had  any,  would  have 
been  connected  with  the  journey  farther  west. 

There   is  stronger  evidence   than  this   to  support   my 
opinion  that  the  hmestoiie  lands  of  the  Cumberland  Val-- 
ley  \\'ere  covered  with  timber,  and  that  the  tradition  re- 
ferred .to  is  wholly  erroneous.     Mr.  Day  states  this  tra- 
'dition  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  tradition,  well  supported,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  Conococheague  Valley  were,  at  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country,  what  is  now  called  in  the 
Western  States  prairie.  The  land  was  without  timber, 
covered  with  a  rich  luxuriant  grass,  with  some  scattered 
trees,  hazel  bushes,  wild  plums  and  crab  apples.  It  was 
then  generally  called  the  'barrens.'  The  timber  was  to  be 
found  near  the  water  courses  and  on  the  slate  soil.  This 
accounts  for  the  preference  given  by  the  early  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  to  the  slate  lands  before  the  limestone  lands 
were  surv-eyed  or  located.  The  slate  lands  had  the  attrac- 
tions of  wood,  water  courses  and  water  meadows,  and 
Avere  free  from  rock  at  the  surface.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  clover,  artificial  grasses,  and  the  improved  system 
of  agriculture,  the  hilly  limestone  land  had  its  soil  washed 
off,  was  disfigured  with  great  gullies,  and  was  sold  as  un- 
profitable for  a  trifie  by  the  proprietors,  who  sought  other 
lands  in  Western  Pennsylvania.'' 

Air.  Day  says  this  tradition  is  well  supported,  ''but  I 
do  not  see  where  the  support  comes  from.  His  statement 
does  not  hang  well  together.  Land  "covered  with  a  rich, 
luxuriant  grass,"  could  not  with  propriety  be  called  "bar- 
rens." He  says  "the  hilly  limestone  land  had  its  soil 
washed  ofif,"  and  "was  disfigured  with  great  gullies,"  and 
he  puts  this  "before  the  introduction  of  clover,  artificial 
grasses,"  &c.  Now,  the  natural  grass  of  our  limestone 
lands  is  blue  grass,  and  it  is  at  once  the  hardiest  and  the 
most  nutritious  grass  that  grows.  It  is  the  first  to  start 
up  in  spring  and  the  last  to  succumb  to  winter,  and  the 
thick,  tight  sod  it  forms  is  the  best  protection  the  soil 
can  have  against  washing.  The  so-called  "artificial 
grasses"  cannot  vie  with  this  natural  grass  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  soil  against  washing. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  washed  and  sfuUied  condition 
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mentioned  by  Mr.  Day,  supposing  it  to  have  existed,  be- 
longs to  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  he  has  assigned 
it.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  whole  period  of  white  occu- 
pancy into  four  parts  of  about  forty  years  each,  and  could 
get  at  the  facts,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  the  wash- 
ing and  gullying  occurred  mainly  in  the  second  part,  be- 
ginning with  the  Revolution  and  extending  over  the  war 
of  1812-15.  The  Revolution  dragged  its  slow  length 
alo'ng  for  seven  years,  and  during  this  time  much  land 
that  ha,d  been  put  under  cultivation  must  have  suffered 
from  neglect.  It  would  wash  if  hilly ;  and  this  the  readier 
and  the  worse  if  its  fertility  had  been  greatly  impaired,  as 
was  probably  the  case.  i\Ir.  Schlatter  said  the  lands  at 
the  point  from  which  he  v/rote  in  Antrim  tO'wnship  were 
''exceedingly  fruitful  without  the  application  of  manures." 
Early  settlers  everywhere  rely  upon  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  let  their  manvu*e  go  to  waste  and  their  soil 
run  down.  When  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  in  this  con- 
dition, it  will,  if  liilly,  wash  and  be  worn  into-  gullies,  fropi 
want  of  grass  or  other  vegetation  to  protect  it  and  hold 
it  together. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  neither  l?xk  of  knowledge  that 
'limestone  land  was  better  than  slate,  nor  lack  of  timber 
on  the  limestone,  nor  "great  gullies"  in  it,  that  led  many 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  early  settlers  tO'  locate  on  the  slate 
land.  Water  may  have  had  something  tO'  do'  with  it.  as 
small  streams  were  more  abundant  on  the  slate  than  on 
the  limestone,  and  wells  could  be  dug  easier  and  more  ex- 
peditiously in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  main 
reason  was  that  the  tide  of  emigration  was  flowing  west- 
ward, as  it  has  ever  since  flowed,  and  the  slate  belt 
stretched  right  across  its  course.  But  the  Scotch-Irish 
settled  on  the  limestone  as  well  as  on  the  slate,  and  as 
early,  if  not  earlier. 

Nor  was  it  for  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. Day  that  some 
owners  of  limestone  land  in  this  valley  sold  out  and  lo- 
cated in  Western  Pennsylvania.  They  were  influenced 
by  the  same  motives  that  brought  them  or  their  fathers 
here,  and  the  same  that  have  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  carried  their  descendants  from  both  Eastern  a^v' 
Western    Pennsvlvania,    first   to    Ohio,    then   to   Indiana. 
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then  to  Illinois,  then  to  Iowa  and  later  to  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska.    There  has  always  been  a  restless  and  an  adven- 
':l  .turous  spirit  rife  in  this  section,  and  the  boundless  ex- 

I  panse  of  fertile,  new  and  cheap  land  that  extended  west- 

ward had  resistless  attractions  for  a  large  number  of  our 
enterprising  people.  Out  of  this  valley  they  have  gone 
from  both  the  limestone  and  the  slate  land — from  some 
of  our  best  and  some  of  our  worst  lands — and  they  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  go. 

There  is  stronger  evidence  than  any  I  have  as  yet  ad- 
duced to  discredit  ]\Ir.  Day's  tradition.  When  serving  in 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania, 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Land 
Division  put  in  my  hands  a  paper  whioh  he  said  he 
thought  might  interest  m.e.  I  found  it  to  be  Deputy  Sur- 
veyer  Zach.  Butcher's  return  of  survey  of  the  land  taken 
up  by  Benjamin  Chambers,  on  which  the  town  of  Cham- 
bersburg  vras  afterward  laid  out.  I  felt  that  photographic 
copies  of  this  return  ought  to  be  made  and  preserved  in 
this  town  and  through  correspondence  with  Mr.  B.  L. 
^lau-rer,  then  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  and  now^ 
secretan/  of  this  Historical  Societv,  I  succeeded  in  havino; 
this  done  by  order  of  the  Council.  I  have  a  copy  of  it 
framed  and  hung  up  in  my  house,  and  from  this  tran- 
scribe the  following: 

By  virtue  of  a  Warrant  from  the  Hon'able  Proprie- 
taries bearing  date  the  15th  day  of  February  Anno  Doiii. 
1737,  I  have  sur\^eyed  and  laid  out  unto  Benjamin  Cham- 
bers, in  the  Township  of  HopeAvell,  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster, on  the  vfest  side  Susquehanna  river,  live  hundred 
and  twenty-three  acres  of  Land,  with  allowance  of  6  p 
cent :  Beginning  a  Wliite  Oak  standing-  by  the  side  of 
Conococheague  Creek ;  thence  north  eighteen  degrees 
easterly  one  hundred  and  sixty  perches  to  a  White  Oak ; 
thence  north  thirty-seven  degrees  easterly  twO'  bun  '  •: 
perches  to  a  Black  Oak ;  thence  south  sixty-five  degrees 
easterly  two  hunderd  and  sixty  perches  to  a  White  Oak; 
thence  South  twenty-live  degrees  westerly  three  hunderd 
perches  to  a  Hickory ;  thence  north  sixty-five  degrees 
westerly  one  hundred  and  eighty  perches  to  a  Hickors^: 
thence  south  twenty-five  degrees  westerly  twenty  perches 
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!  to  a  Black  Oak ;    thence  south  eig-hty-seven  degrees  west- 

j  erly  twenty-six  perches  to  a  White  Oak ;     thence  north 

.    eighty    degrees    westerly    forty-four   perches    to   a    Red 
1  Cedar  by  the  Creek ;     thence  down  the  same,  crossing 

!  .    over  the  s'd  Creek,  near  about  forty  perches  to  the  place 

of  beginning. 

Survey'd  -. pr.  me  Zach.  Butcher,  Dpt.  to  Benj. 

j  Eastbum,  Survey,  Gen'l. 

With  its  allowance  of  six  per  cent.,  this  tract  contained 

[  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  acres.     The  draft  which  forms 

:  a  part  of  the  survey  returned  shows  that  about  one-third 

of  the  land  lay  west  of  the  Creek  and  not  far  from  the 

same  quantity  south  of  the  Falling  Spring. 

You  will  not  fail  to  have  observed  that  every  one  of 
I  the  nine  points  laid  down  on  this  survey  is  marked  by  a 

I  tree.     And  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 

[.  six  of  these  nine  trees  are  on  the  limestone  portion  of  the 

I  land.     Four  of  them  are  white  oaks,  two  black  oaks, -two 

!  hickories  and  one  red  cedar,  the  varieties  that  have  pre- 

j  •  vailed  on  our  limestone  lands  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

[  To  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  survey  of  the  first 

tract  of  land  settled  in  what  is  now  Franklin  county,  may 
be  added  that  furnished  by  Benjamin  Chambers  when  he 
laid  out  his'towTi  in  1764.  In  his  advertisement,  printed 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  at  Philadelphia,  announcing 
that  a  drawing  for  lots  would  take  place  on  the  28th  of 
June  in  that  year,  he  said  of  his  town,  ''it  is  situated  in  a 
well-timbered  part  of  the  country."  Referring  to  this, 
Mr.  McCauley  justly  observes  in  his  History  of  Franklin 
county,  that  "this  statement,  made  only  thirty-four  years 
after  he  settled  in  the  country,  strongly  negatives  the  tra- 
cjitionary  report  that  when  the  first  settlem-ents  were 
made  in  this  valley  it  was  a  prairie  countrv^,  devoid  of  tim- 
ber except  along  the  streams."  To'  this  it  may  be  added 
that  whilst  the  license  issued  to  Mr.  Chambers  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1734,  authorized  him  to  take  up  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Falling  Spring  "for  the  convenience  of  a 
grist  mill  and  plantation,"  the  first  mill  he  erected  was  a 
sawmill. 

What  history  has  sho\^Tri  at  Chamebrsburg  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prairie  tradition,  it  has  likewise  shown  at  Car- 
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lisle.  On  the  ist  of  April,  1751,  soon  after  the  creation 
.  of  Cumberland  county,  James  Hamilton,  then  Governor 
of  the  Province,  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  Nicliolas 
Scull:  Surveyor  General,  and  George  Cookson,  Esq.,  that 
he  had  determined  to  place  the  county  town  on  the  waters 
of  Le  Tort  Spring,  in  the  "nearest  situation  to  the  centre 
of  the  county  on  the  east  side  that  will  admit  of  a  proper 
supply  of  good  water,  meadows,  pasture,  timber,  stone, 
lime  and  other  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  such  a 
town."  He  required  "wholesome  dr}-  limestone  soil,  good 
air,  and  abundance  of  vacant  land,  well  covered  with  a 
variety  of  wood."  After  giving  these  and  other  explicit 
t  '  directions,  he  added :  "When  you  have  examined  the 
country  about  this  place,  (Le  Tort  Spring,)  so  as  to  con- 
,  suit  these  necessary  points  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
then  you  may  proceed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  centre  and 
the  outlines." 

These  instructions  were  followed  and  the  spot  on  which 
Carlisle  stands  was  selected  for  the  new  county  town.  It 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  limestone  land,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  wide  extent  of  good  timber  around  it,  for 
otherwise  the  Governor's  directions  would  not  have  been 
carried  out. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1753,  John  O'Neal,  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  performance  of  some  duties  connected 
with  the  infant  town,  wrote  from  it  to  Governor  Hamil- 
ton : 

"If  the  lots  were  clear  of  the  brush  wood  it  would  give 
a  different  aspect  to  the  town.  The  situation,  however,  is 
a  handsome  one ;  in  the  centre  of  a  valley,  ^\'ith  a  moun- 
tain bounding  it  on  the  north  and  south,  of  a  distance  of 
seven  miles.  Tlie  wood  consists  principally  of  oak  and 
hickory." 

This  is  the  same  sort  of  timber  that  marks  eight  of  the 
nine  points  on  the  Chambers  snurv^ey.  Limestone,  Mr. 
O'Neal  wrote,  was  "abundant"  and  would  "be  of  great 
advantage  to  future  settlers."  There  was  a  limekiln  on 
the  centre  square,  and  a  quarry  of  good  building  stone, 
which  at  this  time  had  perhaps  been  used  only  for  foun- 
dations. There  Vv-ere  five  houses  in  the  town.  Under  Mr. 
O'Neal's  direction  several  block-houses  and  a  laree  stock- 
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ade  fort  were  erected.  The  first  courts  were  held  in  a  log- 
building,  and  all  the  accounts  at  hand  point  to  timber  as 
the  most  available  building  material. 

In  his  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  Mr.  O'Neal  re- 
ferred to  the  creek,  two^  miles  distant ;  to  the  spring, 
AV'hich  flowed  by  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town ;  to  "In- 
dian wig'wams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cireat  Beaver  pond." 
which  he  said  were  ''objects  of  particular  curiosity;  "  and 
to  "Delaware,  Shawnees  and  Tuscaroro"  Indians  \\-ho 
continued  in  the  vicinity,  though  the  greater  number  of 
them  had  gone  to  the  west.  But  he  said  nothing  about 
prairie.  It  either  did  not  exist  in  that  vicinity,  or  its  ex- 
istence was  so  well  known  to  the  Provincial  authorities  at 
Philadelphia  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  mentioning. 
If  this  latter  had  been  the  case,  it  would  have  come  down 
to  us  in  history  and  we  should  not  have  had  this  ghostly 
tradition  to  deal  with. 

Another  point  inimical  to  the  prairie  theory  occurs  to 
me.  Horses  and  cattle  must  have  been  in  brisk  dem.and 
v.^kile  immigrants  were  pouring  intO'  this  Province  from 
the  old  world,  and  if  our  great  limestone  belt  had  been 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  this  would  surely  have  been 
made  an  extensive  grazing  groimd,  with  "cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills."  There  were  enough  enterprising  and  ad- 
venturous spirits  in  the  Province  at  an  early  period  to 
have  turned  such  an  alluring  chance  to  good  account. 
But    neither  history  nor  tradition  tells  us  this  was  done. 

In  a  histor}^  of  Cumberland  county,  contained  in  a  large 
volume  published  in  1886,  it  is  stated  that: 

"The  country  lying  between  the  Conodoguinet  and  the 
Yellow  Breeches,  for  a  distance  of  ten  o^r  twelve  miles 
westward  from  the  Susquehanna,  was  a  barren,  or  tract 
devoid  of  timber." 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  this  statement  is 
made..  The  section  mentioned  covers  that  occupied  bv 
the  Alanor  of  Louther,  and  the  allegation  that  it  was  "a 
barren,  or  tract  devoid  ot  timber,"  appears  to  be  contra- 
dicted by'  an  official  letter  which  I  shall  presently  repro- 
'luce.  The  Indians  who  inhabited  that  portion  of  the  val- 
le}  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites  and  the 
Provincial,  authorities  were  anxious  to  retam  their  good 
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V  ill  :v,\d  liave  them  remain  there.  But  settlements  were 
working  up  close  to  them,,  and  some  settlers  had  even 
pushed  over  on  this  ground  without  permission,  and  in 
consequence  the  great  bulk  of  the  Indians  had  gone  to 
the  west.  Fearing  the  consequences,  the  Provincial  au- 
l  thorities  directed  that  an  effort  be  made,  through  Peter 

Chartier,  an  Indian  trader  whose  post  had  been  near  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Yellow  Breeches,  and  who  also  had 
gone  west,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  return  and  re-occupy 
their  lands  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  To  carry  out 
this  design,  the  following  letter  was  wTitten: 

"Peshtank,  Nov,  ye  loth,  1731. 
"Friend, Peter  Chartier:  This  is  to  Acquaint  Thee  that 
by  the  Commissioners'  and  the  Governor's  order,  We  are 
now  Going  over  Susquehanna,  To  lay  out  a  Tract  of  Land 
betw^een  Conodoguinet  &  The  Shaawna  Creeks,  five  or 
six  miles  back  from  the  River,  in  order  to  accomodate  the 
Shaawna  Indians  or  such  others  as  may  see  fit  to  Settle 
there,  To  defend  them  from  Incroachments,  And  vve  have 
also  orders  to  Dispossess  all  Persons  Settled  on  that  side 
of  the  River,  That  those  Woods  may  Remain  free  to  the 
Indians  for  Planting  &  Hunting,  And  We  Desire  thee  to 
Cornunicate  this  to  the  Indians  who  Live  About  Allegen- 
ing.     We  conclude 

*'Thv  Assured  Ff'ds, 
"JOHN  WRIGPIT, 
"TOBIAS   HENDRICKS, 
"SAM'L  BLUNSTON." 

The  "Shaawna  Creek"  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  the 
"Yellovr  Breeches"  of  more  recent  date,  and  the  "five  01 
six  miles  back  from  the  River"  covers  the  eastern  half  of 
%  the  "te»  or  twelve  miles"  which  the  History  of  Cumber- 

land County  says  was  "barren,  or  devoid  of  timber."  But, 
r.s  you  may  have  observed,  Wright  and  Hendricks  and 
Blunston,  refer  to  this  tract  as  "those  woods."  They  cer- 
tainly v/ould  not  thus  have  referred  to  this  large  tract  if  it 
l:r.d  not  been  timbered.  I  understand  their  communica- 
tion to  Chartier  to  have  been  written  from  Paxton,  in 
Dauphin   county,   the   orthography   of  which   has  varied 
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from  Peshtank  to  Peixtang,  Peixtan  and  Paxton.  The 
Indians  did  not  return,  and  in  1764-5  the  Manor  of  Lou- 
ther  was  resurveyed,  and  afterwards  divided  into  tracts 
varying  in  size  from  150  to  500  acres,  and  opened  to  set- 
tlement. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  lay  before  you  more 
conclusive  evidence  than  I  have  up  to  this  point  present- 
ed, but  this  hope  has  been  disappointed — not  because  the 
evidence  does  not  exist,  but  because  I  miscalculated  tlic 
length  of  time  that  would  be  required  to  obtain  it.  My 
plan  was  to  examine  several  hundred  of  the  earliest  sur- 
veys returned  tO'  the  Land  Office  from  this  valley  and 
make  notes  of  the  corners  and  other  points  marked  on 
them.  If  these  surveys  and  drafts  had  shown  that  the 
corners  and  other  marked  points  had  almost  invariably 
been  trees,  that  would  have  settled  the  question  against 
the  prairie  tradition ;  but  if  they  had  shown  that  the  cor- 
ners and  marked  points  had  almost  invariably  been  posts 
and  stones,  this  would  clearly  have  sustained  the  tradi- 
tion. I  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the"  returned 
surv^eys  were  filed  by  counties,  and  that  in  two  or  three 
days  I  could  examine  as  many  as  would  be  necessary ;  but 
on  entering  upon,  my  task  in  the  Land  Office  on  Friday 
morning  last,  I  found  that  I  had  made  a  miscalculation. 
and  that  what  I  had  supposed  might  be  done  in  two  or 
three  days  would  probably  require  that  number  of 
months.  The  returned  surveys  are  filed  as  they  are  re- 
ceived and  numbered,  and  those  from  Cumberland  and 
Franklin  counties  have  to  be  looked  for  in  hundreds  of 
pigeon  holes  and  packages.  Although  I  spent  all  of  Fri- 
day and  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  in  making  searches,  and 
had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Major  R.  FI.  Forster,  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  tO'  whom  I  am  under 
great  obligations,  I  accomplished  but  little.  And  of  the 
limited  number  of  surveys  and  drafts  I  found  mys*elf  able 
to  examine,  I  could  not  determine  whether  more  than 
three  or  four  were  on  the  limestone  land  or  on  the  slate. 

On  a  large  draft  of  Armstrong's  survey  of  "Carlisle  and 
vicinity,"  made  in  1768,  I  found  thirty-two  marked  points. 
Of  these,  five  were  white  oak,  including  one  stump;  five 
black  oak,  including  one  stump ;    eleven  posts,  eight  hick- 
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ories,  including  two  hickory  stumps  and  one  hickon 
grub ;  two  stones,  and  one  walnut  stump.  As  this  sur- 
vey and  draft  were  made  seventeen  years  after  the  towr 
had  been  laid  out,  and  farms  had  been  opened  up  al] 
around,  the  number  of  trees  and  stumps  that  mark  the 
corners  furnish  strong  evidence  that  the  land  was  welJ 
timbered.  The  posts  undoubtedly  occurred  where  the 
land  had  been  cleared  by  the  settlers. 

On  live  surveys  in  Cumberland  county — one  made  in 
1738,  another  in  1752,  another  in  1753,  another  1755,  and 
the  other  in  1761 — I  found  forty-five  points  marked  b} 
thirty-five  trees,  nine  posts  and  one  heap  of  stones.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  three  of  these  five  surveys  were  or 
limestone,  but  would  not  know  where  to  place  the  others. 

I  found  a  draft  of  a  tract  of  450  acres  in  Letterkenny 
towTiship,  Franklin  county,  surveyed  to  Robert  Arm- 
strong the  5th  of  April,  1770,  with  points  marked  by  eight 
trees  and  live  posts.  A  survey  of  a  part  of  this  tract, 
made  at  a  much  later  date,  showed  that  the  Carlisle  and 
Cham-bersburg  Turnpike  had  been  run  through  it,  and 
this  proved  the  land  to  be  limestone. 

Other  surveys  in  Franklin  county,  (but  then  Cumber- 
land,) were  242  acres  in  Peters  township,  surveyed  on 
warrant  to  •  Thomas  Poe,  April  4,  1752;  283  acres  in 
Guilford  township,  surveyed  on  warrant  to  John  Price. 
June  30,  1750;  568  acres  in  Antrim  township,  surveyed* 
on  warrant  to  Thomas  Poe,  March,  1752,  and  patented  to 
James  Poe;  114  acres  in  Antrim  township,  surveyed  on 
warrant  to  John  Potter,  April  12,  1754,  and  patented  to 
Humphrey  Fullerton ;  253  acres  in  Antrim  township, 
surveyed  on  warrant  to  John  Potter,  March  11,  1754,  and 
patented  to  Humphrey  Fullerton ;  a  tract,  the  acreage 
of  which  I  omitted  to  set  down,  in  Hamilton  township, 
surveyed  November  3,  1761,  on  a  warrant  to  Joseph  Arm- 
strong, dated  August  6,  1751;  364  3-4  acres  in  Antrim 
township,  surveyed  February  4,  1761,  on  a  v/arrant  to 
Benjamin  Chambers,  dated  January  29,  1757;  and  341 
acres  in  Guilford  tov/nship,  surveyed  May  9,  1752,  for 
Fd^':  ard  Crp.wford.  Of  the  seventy  poinnts  marked  on 
tlie.-e  survey's,  lifteen  are  posts,  one  stones,  and  fifty-four 
trees.     I  am  able  to  point  out  tlie  location  of  only  two  of 
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these  tracts.  The  one  containing  568  acres,  in  AniriiM 
township,  warranted  to  Thomas  Poe  on  Octo])er  9,  1750. 
lay  on  the  Conococheague ;  and  the  one  warranted  to 
Benjamin  Chambers,  January  29,  1757,  and  containing 
346  3-4  acres,  lay  in  Antrim  township,  several  miles  east- 
of  Marion.  A  tract  of  204  acres  was  surveyed  oil  it  for 
Joseph  Davison  on  the  i6th  of  October,  18 16,  and  in  this 
survey-  it  is  described  as  bounded  by  lands  of  John  Clugs- 
ton,  John  Beatty,  and  Joseph,  Hugh,  James  and  William 
Davison,  names  with  which  I  have  been  familiar  all  niv 
life. 

The  surv^ey  in  Hamilton  township  made  for  Joseph 
Armstrong  on  November  3,  1761,  had  marked  on  it  'A'a- 
cant  and  barren  on  the  north,"  and  the  one  in  Guilford 
township,  made  for  Edv;ard  Crawford  on  May  9,  1752. 
had  marked  on  it  "Vacant  pines  and  barrens  on  east."  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Armstrong  survey 
lay  near  the  North  mountain  and  the  Crawford  survey 
near  the  South  mountain.  I  found  no  reference  to  bar- 
rens on  any  other  survey. 

Admitting  that  I  may  not  have  settled  the  question  be- 
yond dispute,  I  nevertheless  think  the  evidence  produced 
bears  strongly  against  the  tradition.  Of  this  others  must 
judge.  If  I  live  and  find  myself  able  to  do  it,- 1  will  search 
for  old  surveys  again,  and  go  at  the. work  with  a  better 
understanding  of  how  it  may  be  done  than  I  had  whcTi  I 
made  the  attempt  some  days  ago. 

You  will  have  observed,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Day  con- 
nects the  prairie  tradition  with  the  "Conococheague  Val- 
ley." I  have  treated  it  as  it  has  been  commonly  referred 
to  here,  as  relating  to  the  "Cumberland  Valley,"  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  is  claimed  to 
have  been  "devoid  of  timber."  Whether  Mr.  Day  did  ov 
did  not  intend  to  apply  his  tradition  to  the  whole  valley 
I  do  not  know.  But  the  name  of  Conococheague  was 
widely  known  before  Cumberland  county  was  erected. 
and  at  an  early  day  may  have  stood  for  the  whole  valley. 
from  river  to  river.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  maintain  that  nc 
')art  of  this  vallev  could  have  been  in  the  conditi(^n  de- 
scribed by  '^Iv.  Day  when  nnr  ancestors  {dantcd  their 
stakes  within  it. 
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The  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Captain 
\V.  H.  H.  Mackey,  on  the  evening-  of  November  29,  1899. 
The  following-  paper  was  read  by  Major  Chauncey  Ives. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  VALLEY 


MAJ.    CHAUNCEY   IVES. 


To  obtain  a  clear  understanding"  of  the  different  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  valley,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  nations  at  the  time  the  Europeans 
first  beg"an  the  settlement  of  what  is  nov/  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  aborigi- 
nes by  the  Europeans,  in  the  surrounding  states,  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  it  is  also  necessary  to  follow 
somewhat  at  length  the  various  movements  of  the  tribes, 
as  pressed  by  enemies,  a  migration  from  remote  parts, 
brought  them  within  the  boundaries  of  the  valley. 

When  America,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  United 
States,  was  first  known  to  Europeans,  the  vast  tract  of 
coiintrv^  extending  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Carolinas,  was  divided  between  two  great 
families  of  tribes,  distinguished  by  a  radical  difference 
in  language.  Nova  Scotia,  Lower  Canada,  New  England, 
Southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mar)dand,  Virginia  and  a  part  of  North  Carolina 
were  occupied,  so  far  as  occupied  at  all,  by  tribes  speak- 
ing various  dialects  of  the  Algonquin  language. 

The  other  great  family  spoke  the  Iroquoian  dialect,  and 
were  settled  in  three  distinct  localities,  not  occupying  a 
continuous  area,  but  surrounded  by  tribes  of  the  Algo- 
qiiin  family.  The  principal  group  was  in  New  York  state 
and  south  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.    The  countr)^  al>out 
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the  lower  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the  second,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  territory  was  contiguous  to  that  of  .the 
Five  Nations  on  the  north,  before  the  Delawares  began 
their  westward  movement.  The  third  isolated  body  was 
in  Carolina,  and  comprised  the  Tuscaroras  and  Cher- 
okees. 

In  the.  Carolinas,  east  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Catawbas 
and  Tuteloes,  isolated  tribes  of  the  great  Siouan  family, 
had  their  seats,  and  are  mentioned,  as  we  find  their  names 
in  connection  with  the  Indians  of  the  valley,  not  as  hav- 
ing camps  here,  but  as  passing  through  in  war  parties ; 
the  former  tribe  having  been  engaged  in  a  great  battle 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  Penn,  the  principal 
Algonquin  tribes  inhabiting  Pennsylvania  were:  Conoys, 
Delawares,  IMohegans,  Miamis  or  Twightwes,  Nanticokes 
and  Shawanoes,  the  latter  tribe  coming  here  about  1693. 
The  Iroquois  tribes  were  the  Five  Nations,  Susquehan- 
nocks  or  Conestogas  and  the  Tuscororas. 

On  the  24th  July,  1608,  Captain  John  Smith  embarked 
at  Jamestown  in  an  open  boat  with  14  others,  seven  gen- 
tlemen and  seven  soldiers,  with  Anthony  Bagnall  as  sur- 
geon, to  comiplete  his  exploration  of  Qiesapeake  Bay. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  supposed  by  Smith  to  have  been  Iro- 
quois, or  Five  Nations,  and  also  by  the  Susquehannocks 
at  a  village  on  the  Tockwogh  (no-w  Sassafras)  river.  This 
spot  is  near  the  present  site  of  the  bridge  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  Smith  was 
impressed  by  their  size,  and  says,  "they  were  remarkable 
for  their  lofty  stature." 

One  year  later,  July  29,  1609,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  Frenchmen,  and  60  Montaig- 
nars,  a  tribe  of  Algonquins  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  nt 
ten  o'clock  at  night  encountered  a  war  party  of  Iroquois, 
at  a  point  of  a  cape  which  juts  into  the  lake  on  the  west 
side.  Champlain  says :  "Tliey  and  we  began  to  shout, 
each  seizing  his  arms.  We  withdrew^  towards  the  water 
and  tlic  Iroquuis  repaired  on  the  shore  and  arranged  all 
their  canoes,  the  one  beside  the  other,  and  began  to  hew 
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down  trees  with  villainous  axesj  which  they  sometimes 
get  in  war,  and  others  of  stone  and  fortified  themselves 
very  securely.  Our  party  likewise  kept  their  canoes  ar- 
ranged the  one  alongside  the  other,  tied  to  poles  so  as 
not  to  run  adrift,  in  order  to  fight  altogether  if  so  need 
be.  We  were  on  the  water  about  an  arrow  shot  from 
their  barricade.  My  companions  and  I  were  always  con- 
cealed, for  fear  the  enemy  should  see  us  preparing  our 
arms  as  best  we  could,  being,  however,  separated,  each 
in  one  of  the  canoes  belonging  to  the  savage  Montaig- 
nars.  After  being  equipped  with  light  armor  we  took 
each  an  arquebus  and  went  ashore.  I  saw  the  enemy  leave 
their  barricade ;  they  were  about  200  men  of  strong  and  ro- 
bust appearance,  who  were  coming  slowly  towards  us, 
with  a  gravity  and  assurance  which  greatly  pleased  me, 
led  on  by  three  chiefs.  Our's  were  marching  in  similar 
order,  and  told  me  that  those  who  bore  three  lofty  plumes 
were  chiefs,  and  that  there  were  but  those  three,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  recognized  by  those  plumes,  which  were 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  their  companions ;  and 
that  r  should  do  all  I  could  to  kill  them.  The  moment 
we  landed  they  began  to  run  about  two  hundred  paces 
towards  their  enemies,  who  stood  firm,  and  had  not  yet 
perceived  my  companions,  who  went  into  the  bush  with 
some  savages.  Ours  commenced  calling  me  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  making  way  for  me  opened  on  two  and  placed 
me  at  their  head,  marching  about  twenty  paces  in  ad- 
vance, until  I  was  within  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy.  The 
moment  they  saw  me,  they  halted,  gazing  at  me  and  I  at 
them.  When  I  saw  them  preparing  to  shoot  at  us  I  raised 
my  arquebus,  and  aiming  directly  at  one  of  the  three 
chiefs,  two  oi  them  fell  to  the  ground  by  this  shot,  and. 
one  of  their  companions  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  afterw^ards.  I  had  put  four  balls  in  my  arquebus. 
Our's  in  witnessing  a  shot  so  favorable  to  them,  set  up 
such  tremendous  shouts  that  thunder  could  not  have  been 
heard,  and  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  arrows  on  one  side 
and  the  other.  The  Iroquois  were  greatly  astonished  to 
see  two  men  killed  so  instantaneously,  notwithstanding 
they  were  provided  with  arrow-proof  armor,  woven  of 
cotton    thread   and    wood ;      this    frightened    them    very 
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much.  Whilst  I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions 
in  the  bush  fired  a  shot,  which  so  astonished  them  anew. 
seeing  their  chief  slain,  that  they  lost  courage,  took,  to 
flight  and  abandoned  the  field  and  their  fort,  hiding  them- 
selves in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  whither  pursuing  them  I 
killed  several  others.  Our  savages  also  killed  several  of 
them  and  took  ten  or  twelve  prisoners.  The  place  where 
this  battle  was  fought  is  in  43  degrees,  some  minutes  lati- 
tude, and  I  named  it  Lake  Champlain."  This  spot  is 
probably  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Ticonderoga,  Essex 
county. 

About  six  weeks  later,  September  19,  1609,  Hendrick 
Hudson,  in  the  Half  Moon,  anchored  near  where  the  city 
of  Albany  now  stands.  Here  the  Indians  in  numbers 
came  on  board  with  grapes  and  pumpkins,  and  l^eaver  and 
other  skins  and  sold  them  for  beads,  knives  and  hatchets. 

Within  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  Europeans  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  Iroquois  at  three  different 
points,  in  two  instances  peacefully,  in  the  other  in  the 
guise  of  an  enemy.  The  English  and  Dutch  presented 
themselves  as  friends,  while  the  Frenchman  was  hostile. 
The  results  were  far  reaching  and  had  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  colonizing  of  the  country,  as  it  brought  the  Al- 
gonquin tribes  under'  the  influence  of  the  French,  and  in 
a  measure  arrayed  them  against  the  English,  while  hav- 
ing precisely  the  opposite  effect  with  the  Iroquois. 

At  the  time  the  white  men  came  into  what  is  now  the 
state  of  New  York,  a  confederacy,  which  boasted  that  it 
had  already  existerl  for  six  generations,  occupied  the 
chief  part  of  this  territory  and  weilded  a  power  imperial 
in  its  extent  and  exercise.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, northward  and  westward,  dwelt  a  people  known 
as  the  Five  Nations,  allied  in  a  union  which  with  their 
genius  for  control,  made  them  masters  over  a  large  part 
of  the  continent.  They  at  once  became  masters  of  the 
beaver  trade,  and  were  seco'ud  to  none  of  the  tribes  in 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  were  noted  for  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  and  the  building  of  cabins  and  defensive  works. 
The  first  white  visitor  found  framed  cabins,  and  fields  of 
corn,  beans,,  tobacco  and  pumpkins,  and  as  Chain[)kiin 
tells   us,    a   verv   elaborate    svstem  of    fortifications    sur- 
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rounding  their  towns,  that  he  and  his  companions,  in 
1616,  could  not  take.  They  had  store  houses  for  pre- 
serving- their  crops  during  the  winter,  produced  pottery, 
wove  a  rude  cloth,  tanned  leather,  made  rope,  baskets  and 
barrels,  and  recorded  remarkable  achievements  or  treaties 
on  wampum  belts,  which  were  in  the  custody  of  one  of- 
the  tribes  of  the  confederacy,  wdiose.  duty  it  v/as  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  to  faithfully  translate  their  record.  These 
Indians  were  the  furthest  advanced  in  civilization  of  any 
on  the  continent,  and  had  reached  a  point,  when  they  were 
almost  independent  of  the  hunting  stage.  They  styled 
themselves,  "The  People  of  the  Long  House,"  the  eastern 
portal  of  which  was  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  western  at 
the  fall  of  the  Niagara.  Here  were  their  castles  and  their 
home,  however  far  they  roamed  in  war  or  hunting.  At 
the  eastern  end  were  the  Mohawks,  who  lived  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  valley  which  still  bears  their  name.  The 
Oneidas  were  next  westward,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oneida  Lake;  next  the  Onondagas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
salt  springs,  near  where  Syracuse  now  stands ;  the  Ca- 
yugas,  around  Cayug'a  Lake,  and  reaching  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  v/hile  the  Senecas  were  near  Lake  Erie 
and  '  south  of  that  lake.  The  Tuscaroras,  defeated  in 
North  Carolina  in  '1715,  joined  the  union  as  the  sixth  na- 
tion, and  received  from  the  Oneidas  lands  between  the 
latter  and  the  Onondagas,  and  to  the  south  of  them.  The 
Senacas  were  the  most  numerous,  with  as  many  as  1200 
fighting  men.  while  the  other  four  tribes  together  could 
hardly  number  as  many  warriors.  The  total  population, 
when  the  white  man  came  to  know  them,  of  the  con- 
federacy did  not  exceed  12,000,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  of  history  is,  that  despite  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes they  have  undergone,  and  scattered  as  they  have 
been,  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  these  tribes 
exist  to-day.  Tlie  records  of  the  Interior  Department  at 
Washington  contain  that  demonstration. 

Their  geographical  position  was  commanding*.  The 
waters  that  had  their  source  in  their  dom.ain  flowed  into 
the  Ohio  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  St. 
La\\Tence  into  the  Atlantic,  and  by  the  Susqne]iann:i  into 
Chesapeake   Hay,  wliile  the  great   lakes  gave  tliom  oas\- 
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j  access  to  the  northwest.     They  were  fierce  warriors  as 

weU  as  wily   diplomats,  and   most   of   the   eastern   tnoes 
were  tributary  to  them.     The  New^  England  tribes  recog- 

*  nized  their  supremacy,  the  very  name  of  ^vlohawk  mspn-- 
[  ing  terror  among  the  Alohegans.     They  collected  taxes 

from  the  Long  Island  Indians.  Gouverneur  ]M orris  wa.^ 
wont  to  relate  an  incident  received  by  him  from  an  eyt- 
witness,  illustrating  the  estimate  which  that  statesman 
had  formed  of  the  rednian  whom  he  knew^  so  well.  The 
Long  Island  Indians  had  neglected  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Iroquois  for  several  years,  about  176c,  and  had  sold  some 
lands  vrithout  their  leave.  One  evening  a^Mohavvk  war- 
rior in  full  dress  appeared  on  Long  Island  and  stated  that 
he  had  a  message  from  the  Six  Nations  to  present  to 
the  tribe  at  a  council  in  the  morning.  At  the  council. 
standim^  alone,  he  asked  whv  the  tribute  liad  not  been 
j  paid,  why  the  land  had  been  sold,  and  who  first  signed 

I  the  deed.     An  old  chief  confessed  he  was  the  first  signer. 

*  Scarce  had  he  finished  when  the  ^iohawk  split  his  head 
[  with  a  tomahawk.  Then,  Vv'ithout  any  effort  tO'  stop  him. 
I  he  left  the  council  and  went  safely  home.  Such  audacity. 
\             by  a  single  chief  in  a  hostile  tribe,  one  hundred  and  sixt} 

miles  from  his  own  tribe,  demonstrates  the  sovreignty 
of  the  Iroquois.  From  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lake  Superior 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  from  the  Penobscot  to 
the  Kentucky  and  Savannah  rivers,  and  one  author  says. 
even  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
i  teenth  century,  the  Indian  nations  recognized  the  domi- 

j  nation  of  the  "Long  House."     Not  a  tribe  could  success- 

j  fully  dispute  their  might  in  battle.     All  were  conquered, 

either  exterminated,  reduced  to  vassalage,  or  incorpor- 
ated in  the  tribes  of  their  conquerors.      The    settlers    of 
Maryland  made  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  protection  of 
^  their  borders.     The  governors  of  Virginia,  i)eginning  in 

1  1679,  iTiore  than  once  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into 

negotiations  with  them.      In   1679  Massachusetts  found 
I  it  of  importance  to  "enter  into  a  treaty  w^ith  these  confed- 

erated tribes,  and  both  that  colony  and  Connecticut  ap- 
:)ea1ed  to  them  for  aid  in  the  expedition  a.2:ainst  Canada. 
As  early  as  168^  Willian;  Penn  was  obliged  to  negotiate 
I  with  this  confederacv  for  the  lands  alomj:  the  Susciuehan- 
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na,  while  in  1753  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  invoked 
the  aid  of  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  to  make  peace 
between  the  Creeks  and  Iroquois,  to  check  the  French 
schemes  in  the  southern  colony. 

In  1613  the  Dutch  built  a  strong  house  on  Patroon's 
Island,  a  little  below  the  site  of  Albany,  and  named  it  Fort 
Nassau,  but  it  was  so  badly  damaged  by  a  freshet  in  161 7 
that  it  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  A  new  fortified  trad- 
ing post  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  Norman's  Kill,  two 
miles  below  the  present  site  of  Albany,  by  Eelkins,  the 
Dutch  commander.  To  this  Dutch  Company  belongs  the 
distinction  of  framing  the  first  treaty  with  the  red  men. 
I  There  the  Mohawks  gathered  representatives,  not  onh 

I  from  the  Iroquois,  but  of  the  Mohican,  Mingoes,  Minni- 

I  sinks  and  the  Lenni-Lenapees  in  a  council  of  peace.     An 

I  allicince  was  foniied  between  the  Dutch  on  one  hand,  and 

tlie  Iroquois  as  chief  negotiators  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  other  tribes  as  subordinates.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  friendly  relations  which  the  Dutch  carefully  main- 
tained with  the  red  men.  Tlie  treaty  stood  unchanged  for 
28  years  and  was  renewed  in  1645,  ^^^  then  continued 
during  the  entire  time  of  Dutch  possession.  In  1622  Fort 
Orange,  the  present  site  of  Albany,  was  built,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  18  families  found  a  home  there.  Arendt  Van 
Curler,  for  love  and  trust  of  whom  the  white  governors 
were  long  known  to  the  red  men  by  the  name  they  called 
him,  *'Corlear,"  was  the  first  to  penetrate  the  Mohawk 
country  from  the  south  and  east,  and  established  with  the 
redmen  a  friendship  romantic  and  enduring.  Peter  Schuy- 
ler succeeded  him  in  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations. 
over  whom  he  had  a  great  influence,  which  for  a  genera- 
tion was  essential  to  any  successful  conference  with  them. 
They  knew  him  as  ^'Brother  Ouider,"  and  when  the  Dutch 
control  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  no  interrup- 
tion ensued  in  the  cordial  relations  existing  with  the  Five 
Nations,  who  began  tO'  style  the  Governor  of  New  York 
as  "Father  Corlear,"  instead  of  "Brother  Corlear,"  thus 
recognizing  the  English  protection. 

Sir  William  Johnson  succeeded  as  Indian  Commission- 
f  er,  to  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations, 

as  possessed  by  his  predecessors,  the  Dutch,  and  held  them 
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as  ^iini  and  staunch  allies  of  the  En^Hsh  until  the  hreak- 
ing  out  of  the  Revolution,  vvhen  he  tlirew  their  power  on 
.the  side  of  the  English,  against  the  A:nericans  in  that 
struggle.  Previous  to  that  time,  they  were  the  bulwark 
on  the  north  and  west  for  the  middle  colonies  against  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies. 

The  word  Iroquois  is  the  French  adaptation  of  the  Iro- 
quois word  "hiro,"  used  to  conclude  a  speech,  and  "koue," 
an  exclamation,  (Charlevoix)  and  used  in  its  general 
sense  to  signify  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  linguistic 
stock,  has  been  used  more  particularly  tO'  designate  the 
five  confederated  tribes  of  New  York  State — the  Five  Na- 
tions. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how'ever,  that  these  con- 
federated tribes  made  war  upon  and  conquered  the  Hu- 
ron, Eries  and  Susquehannocks,  who  v/ere  of  the  same 
stock. 

In  1634  when  Calvert  made  his  first  attempt  at  settle- 
ment in  Maryland  he  came  in  contact  wath  the  Pascata- 
ways,  who  were  located  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay, 
south  (and  perhaps  to  the  north)  of  the  PatuxenL  North 
of  the  Patapsco,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  were  the  Susquehannocks,  north  of  wdioiii 
were  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  On 
the  eastern  shore  were  the  Nanticokes,  a  brave  people 
who  gave  the  colonists  trouble  at  times.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member the  location  of  these  tribes  in  Maryland,  as  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Susquehannocks  it  will  be  found 
that  they  occupied  the  territory  of  the  Pascataways,  wlio 
w^ith  the  Nanticokes,  or  a  portion  of  them,  moved  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  Pascataways  or  Ganawese«  haviujj: 
moved  from  ]Maryland  to  near  the  head  of  the  Poto'v.ac 
where  they  settled  in  1700,  being  reduced  by  sickness  to 
a  small  num))er,  and  having  been  molested  bv  tlie  Virgin- 
ians, killing  one  of  their  men  and  abusing  others,  asked 
permission  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1705  to 
settle  among  the  Schuylkill  Indians,  the  Conestogas  l)e- 
coming  their  guarantors.  Pernn'ssion  being  accorded  they 
settled,  among  the  Shawanoes,  some  miles  above  Cone- 
stof>-a,  at  a  place  called  Comiejeghara. 

Several  t"eatics  were  made  by  the  Maryland  colonist.- 
vith    the    Sus(j"!cn.tnii'>c!^s.   wlio    as    v.    nation    <y.)<:vvc^^ 
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treaties  pretty  well.  In  May  1661  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Spesutia  Island  whereby  each  contracting-  party  was  to 
assist  each  other  in  war,  and  the  English  were  to  construct 
a  block  house  for  the  Susquehannocks  on  scientific  princi- 
ples. This  block  house  was  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
.  Susquehanna  at  the  precise  northern  boundary  of  the 
I  province,  under  the  40  degree  north  latitude.    It  was  con- 

l  structed  with  bastions  and  armed  with  small  connon.    The 

site  is  just  below  where  Wrightsville  now  stands.  On  a 
map  of  the  location  of  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  the  nation  known  to  the  French  as 
the  Andastes,  to  the  Eng-lish  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
as  the  Susquehannocks  and  to  the  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  the  Conestogas,  is  located  as  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  confluence  of  the  east 
and  west  branches,  tQ  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  map  of 
Lewis  Evans  of  1755  "wherein  is  also  shown  the  ancient 
and  present  seats  of  the  Indian  Nations"  also  gives  the 
same  location,  and  places  the  Lenni-Lenape  along  the 
Delaware  as  far  north  as  the  Nev/  York  State  line,  the 
Delawares  along  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from 
its  confluence  with  its  west  branch  to  the  Cayuga  branch,. 
"and  north  of  them  the  Nanticokes  and  Tutelos,  showing 
the  Nanticokes  als(>  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
The  Tuscaroras  are  also  located  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Jariies  river  in  Virginia.  On  this  map  is  a  river  north  of 
the  Roanoke,  flowing  parallel  with  it,  but  emptying  into 
it  near  its  mouth,  called  the  Meherrin  river.'  The  con- 
nection will  be  seen  between  this  river  and  the  Susque- 
hannocks later. 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  altho-ugh  of  the  same 
linguistic  family,  the  Five  Nations  were  at  war  with  the 
Susquehannocks.  After  their  conquest  of  the  Fries  in 
1654  but  one  enemy  of  their  own  race  remained,  .the  And- 
aste.  This  nation  appears  to  have  been  inferior  in  num- 
bers either  to  the  Hurons,  Neutrals  or  Fries,  already  con- 
quered, but  they  cost  their  assailants  more  trouble  than 
all  these  united.  The  Mohawks  seem  to  have  first  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  Andaste  war,,  and  between  1654  and  1660, 
they  were  so  roughly  handled  by  these  stul^born  adver- 
saries that  they  were  reduced  to  the  depths  of  dejection 
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ITie  remainder  of  the  confederacy  now  took  up  the  quar- 
rel, but  fared  scarcely  better  than  the  Mohawks.  By  the 
treaties  with  the  Marylanders  and  by  means  of  trade  they 
were  well  armed,  and  had  also  their  chief  town  placed  in 
a  defensive  condition  by  works  built  by  the  whites  under 
the  treaty  of  1661.  In  the  spring  of  1662  eight  hundred 
of  the  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  set  out  for  the  And- 
aste  country  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  but  when  they 
reached  the  great  town  of  their  enemies  they  saw  they 
had  received  aid  and  councel  from,  the  neighboring  colo- 
nists. The  town  was  fortified  by  a  double  row  of  palli- 
sades,  flanked  by  two  bastions,  on  which  several  small 
pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted.  It  was  impossible  •  to 
take  it  by  storm,  and  their  only  hope  was  in  treachery. 
Twenty-five  of  their  warriors  gained  entrance  into  the 
town  on  the  pretense  of  settling  terms  of  peace.  Tlie  Sus- 
quehannocks'  seized  them,,v  and  building  scaffolds  high 
enough  to  be  visible  without,  tortured  them  in  sight  oi 
their  countrymen.  From  this  time  on  the  war  continued 
as  a  war  of  skirmishes  and  inroads.  Meanwhile  terrible 
ravag-es  made  by  the  smallpox  so  thinned  the  Susquehan- 
iLOcks  that  the}'  were  forced  to  ask  for  help  from  the  Eng- 
lish against  their  enemies,  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  who 
were  prosecuting  the  war.  But  in  1673,  after  a  crushmg 
defeat  inflicted  by  the  Senecas,  the  shattered  remnant  of 
the  tribe  fled  to  the  old  lands  of  the  Pascatavv^ays,  near  the^, 
Virginia  line,  along  the  lower  Potomac.  In  1675  several 
Indian  murders  occurring,  which  were  traced  to  the  Sus- 
quehannocks,  a  joint  attack  by  a  party  of  Virginians  un- 
der Colonel  John  Washington  (great-grandfather  of 
George  Washington)  and  Marylanders  under  Colonel 
Thomas  Truman,  accompanied  a  body  of  Indian  allies 
was  arranged.  The  Indians  occupied  an  old  block  house 
on  the  Maryland  side  of  the.  Potomac,  and  when  the  Vir- 
ginians arrived  they  found  their  Maryland  allies  assem- 
bled before  the  fort  with  five  Susquehannocks  as  prison- 
ers. Washington  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  murders 
and  outrages  committed  in  Virginia,  but  the  Indians  de- 
nied everything  and  blamed  it  upon  the  Senecas,  their 
i^Tcat  ei'.ennes.  Washington  then  asked  hov/  it  happened 
that  several  canoe-loads  of  l)eef  and  pork  stolen  from  tbe 
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plantations  had  been  carried  into  the  Susquehanna  fort: 
was  it  their  foes  the  Senecas  who  were  thus  supplyin^^ 
them  with  food  ?  Aild  how  did  it  happen  that  a  party  of 
Susquehannocks  just  captured  in  Virginia  were  dressed 
in  the  clothes  of  EngHshmen  lately  murdered?  The  false- 
hood was  too  palpable.  The  guilt  of  the  Susquehannocks 
was  too  plain.  The  "Long  House"  had  always  been  the 
friend  of  the  English  and  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that 
one  of  its  tribe  had  been  guilty  of  the  murders.  The 
I  Susquehannocks  lied,  hoping  to  embroil  the  English  with 

their  deadly  enemies.  The  Susquehannocks  held  out 
against  the  whites  for  more  than  a  month,  and  finally  stole 
out  one  night,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  made  their  way 
south,  burning  and  ravaging  as  the  went.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Virginia  settlement  by  Bacon  in  1676, 
and  finally  located  between  the  Chowan  and  Roanoke 
rivers,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Meherrins.  Upon 
their  reduction  by  the  Five  Nations  in  1672  the  Susque- 
hannokcs  were  to  a  great  extent  mingled  with  their  con- 
querors; some  moved  to  Ohio,  while  a  remnant  of  the 
nation  continued  to  occupy  their  old  seat  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  were  known  as  the  Conestogas.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury afterward,  in  1763,  this  remnant  was  butchered  by 
the  Paxton  boys.  The  attack  upon  the  Conestogas  was 
made  on  the  night  of  December  14,  1763,  by  the  Paxton 
boys  who  surrounded  the  town,  killing  all  who  happened^. 
to  be  there.  Those  Indians  who  were  absent  when  the  at- 
tack was  made  took  refuge  in  Lancaster,  where  they  were 
lodged  in  a  public  building,  spoken  of  by  some  as  the 
workhouse,  by  some  as  the  jail.  On  the  27th  their  ene- 
mies followed  them  to  this  refuge,  and  in  cold  blood 
slaughtered  them  all,  men,  women  and  children. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  always  lived  at 
peace  with  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  the 
Mingoes.  Dr.  Shea  says :  'The  Mengwe  of  Delawares, 
the  Maquas  of  the  Dutch,  and  Mingoes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  were  properly  the  Andastes  or  Gandastogues,  the 
Indians  of  Conestoga  on  the  Susquehanna,  known,  to  the 
Marylanders  as  the  Susquehannocks.  Many  treat  Mingo 
as  synonymous  with  Mohawk  or  Iroquois,  but  errone- 
ously." 
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The  Shawanoes,  or  Shawness,  were  a  powerful  Algon- 
quin tribe  occupying,  originally,  the  central  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, from  which  place  a  portion  of  the  tribe  pushed 
their  way  down  to  the  Savannah  river  in  South  Carolina, 
where  known  as  the  Savannahs,  they  carried  on  destruc- 
tive wars  with  the  surrounding  tribes  until  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century  they  were  finally  driven  out 
and  made  their  way  north.  About  the  same  time  the  Iro- 
quois having  scoured  bare  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  country, 
the  old  hunting  grounds  were  re-occupied  by  the  Shaw- 
anoes, who  coming  from  the  south  scattered  along  the 
Sciota  and  Miami  valleys.  In  1697,  about  sixty  families 
came  up  to  Conestog'a,  and  desired  leave  of  the  Susque- 
hannocks,  who  were  planted  there,  to  settle  on  that  river. 
The  Susquehannocks  applied  to  the  Proprietors  for  per- 
mission to  settle,  and  offered  to  become  responsible  for 
their  good  behavior.  The  Proprietors  agreed  to  their  set- 
tlement, and  the  Shaw-anoes  therefore  came  under  the 
protection  of  the  government.  From  that  time  greater 
numbers  of  the  same  Indians  followed  them  and  settled 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  and  as  they  joined 
themselves  to  the  Conestogas,  who  were  dependant  upon 
the  Five  Nations,  they  therefore  fell  also  under  their 
protection.  It  is  important  to  note  here  that  not  only 
v/ere  the  Shawanoes  settled  upon  the  Susquehanna  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  that  their  main  body  was  on  the^' 
Ohio,,  under  French  control  and  subject  to  French  influ- 
ence. 

About  this  time  the  Delawares  began  their  westward 
movement,  centering  upon  the  Muskingum.  Their  main 
body  w^as  also  located  upon  the  east  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna above  Shamokin.  Being  also  an  Algonquin 
tribe  and  kindred  to  the  Shawanoes,  they  were  on  friendly 
relations  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  tribes  east  and  west  was  constant. 

The  purchase  in  1736,  and  those  of  prior  date,  took  in 
the  lands  along  the  Susquehanna,  extending-  westward 
nearly  to  the  western  limit  of  what  is  now  Franklin  coun- 
ty, and  included  the  largest  part  of  the  valley,  the  occu- 
pancy of  vv'hich.  by  tlie  various  tribes,  being  the  oljject 
of  inquiry. 
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At  this  period  the  Indian  situation  was  substantially 
as  follows,  bearing  in  mind  the  domination  over  all  the 
tribes  by  the  Five  Nations.  The  Susquehannocks,  who 
originally  occupied  this  territory,  immediately  preceedng 
their  final  defeat,  were  principally  engaged  with  the  Cayu- 
■gas  and  Senacas,  who,  consequently,  were  more  or  less, 
for  a  period  of  years,  familiar  with,  or  occupants  of,  that 
section  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  towns 
of  that  tribe  located  near  Wrightsville,  28  miles  below 
Harrisburg. 

The  Shawanoes  had  been  driven  north,  and  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Conestogas,  had  located  near  their  settlements 
and  also  extended  up  the  river  with  the  continued  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers.  The  Pascataways,  also  an  Algon- 
({uin  tribe,  originally  from  Maryland,  had  removed  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac  down  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, and  must  on  their  route  have  passed  through  the  val- 
ley. Some  of  the  Delawares  were  along  the  Juniata.  The 
Tuscaroras  were  moving  north,  seemingly  without  haste, 
as  they  had  villages  at  Winchester,  on  the  Tuscarora 
creek,  near  Martinsburg,  and  have  left  enduring  monu- 
ments of  their  progress  through  our  own  valley,  in  the 
names  bestowed  upon  the  mountain  which  bounds  the 
valley  upon  the  west  knovv'n  as  the  Tuscarora  Path,  now 
shortened  to  Path  Valley,  and  the  stream  which  flows 
through  it  to  the  Juniata.  It  would  therefore  not  be  sur- 
pr^'sing  to  find  settlements  of  each  of  these  tribes  in  the 
valley. 

At  a  treaty  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1701,  the  deed  of 
the  lands  lying  near  and  about  the  Susquehanna,  made  in 
September,  1700,  was  ratified  by  the  Susquehannocks, 
Minquays  or  Conestogas,  the  Shawanoes,  the  Ganawese 
or  Pascataways,  inhabiting  the  head  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  King  of  the  Onondagas  of  the  Five  Nations.-  At  the 
time  this  deed  was  made,  the  land  that  it 'was  desired  to 
obtain,  was  evidently  occupied  only  by  these  tribes. 
^  Shortly  after  the  Shawanoes  had  settled  among  the 
Conestogas  in  1704,  the  Five  Nations,  who  were  at  war 
^vith  their  southern  brethren,  formed  a  design  of  can-y- 
'n,^-  off  those  settled  at  Conestoga  and  Lecliay.  which 
vas  abandoned,  as  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
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g-overnment  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  war  between 
the  Five  Nations  and  Shawnees  in  the  south  there  ://e 
records  that  for  many  years  the  Senacas  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  Conestogas  and  Potomac  Indians,  previous 
to  1704.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Senacas  v/ere  at 
least  familiar  with  this  valley,  if  they  did  not  have  settle- 
ments here.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1719  cora- 
plained  that  the  Five  Nations,  during  the  Tuscarora  war 
in  1712-13,  not  only  assisted  the  Tuscaroras,  but  at  the 
i  same  time  rp.ade  war  upon  the  Catawbas.     In  return  the 

I'  Catawbas  made   frequent  raids  upon  the   Indians  along 

<  the  Susquehanna,  passing  through  this  valley  in  their  ad- 

!  vance  and  retreat,  but  there  is  no  record  showing  any  oc- 

cupation, even  temporary,  of  any  part  of  it  by  them.  In 
the  later  raids  south  in  1720  the  Shawanoes  also  accom- 
panied the  Five  Nations  until,  to  effectually  stop  these 
forays  and  the  unrest  of,  the  settlers  occasioned  by  them, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  made  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions in  1722  by  which  ''none  of  the  Virginia  Indians  shall 
t  pass  westv/ard  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains  or  north 

f  of  the  Potomac,  viz :    The  southern  branch,  and  the  Five 

Nations  shall  not  pass  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  or  east 
of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains."  The  treaty  included 
the  Tuteloes  and  Meherrins  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  colony  of  the  Conestogas  driven  into  Virginia.  The 
advance  westward  of  the  settlers  disquieted  the  Indians' 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  Conestogas  in  171 5  left  their 
town  and  moved  twent}^  miles  distant,  leaving  their  corn 
growing.  In  1718  they  desired  that  lands  should  be  laid 
off  that  none  might  come  near  them  and  that  lands  upon 
which  the  Sliavv'anoes  and  Ganawese  are  settled  should 
likewise  be  encompassed  with  lines  at  a  distance  of  four 
■  miles  from  the  river  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  cattle  of  anyone  settling  near  them.  An  order  was  is- 
sued for  a  survey  for  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  Shawanoes  were  always  regarded  by  the 
colonists  as  troublesome,  and,  with  the  Delawares.  in 
1724,  began  leaving  Pennsylvania  to  join  their  brethren 
in  Ohio.  The  Delawares  in  1712  declared  that  many  years 
pr.evi'jus  the};  liad  been  made  tributary  to  the  Five  Na- 
tions, who  indio-nant  at  their  conduct,  declared  both  thev 
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and  the  Sliawanoes  were  women  and  not  fit  to  be  war- 
riors and,  figuratively,  put  petticoats  on  them,  forbidding 
them  to  have  arms  or  go  to  war.  Knowing  if  the  Shavy- 
anoes  joined  their  brothers  in  Ohio,  they  would  come  un- 
der French  influence,  the  proprietors  were  anxious  to 
have  them,  remain  under  the  restraint  of  the  Conestogas 
and  the  control  of  the  government; 

.\s  soon  as  settlers  began  crossing  the  Susquehanna 
and  moving  westward  protests  were  made  by  the  Indians 
as  their  settlements  and  hunting  grounds  were  on  the 
west  side.  In  1730  Captain  Civility,  the  Conestoga  chief, 
voiced  the  discontent.  He  says:  ''Wright  and  Blunston 
hath  surveyed  a  great  deal  of  land  and  designs  to  dispose 
of  it  to  others,  which  giveth  me  and  my  brethren  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  it  being  on  our  road  to  our  hunting.  We 
are  grieved  that  Mr.  Wright  did  not  mind  his  word,  for 
when  he  first  came  to  our  parts  he  often  said  that  no  per- 
son should  settle  on  that  side  of  the  river  without  our 
consent,  but  nov/  we  find  him  to  be  the  first  and  to  en- 
courage others."  Again  in  1731,  before  the  council  in 
Philadelphia,  he  stated  that  "the  Conestoga  Indians  had 
always  lived  in  good  friendship  with  the  Christian  inhab- 
itants of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  William  Penn  had  prom- 
ised them  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  set- 
tlers on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna."  The  Shaw- 
anoos  had  villages  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conodoguinet  and 
Yellow  Breeches  creeks,  and  one  between,  on  the  river, 
where  Bridgeport  now  is ;  also  one  on  the  Conodoguinet 
near  Shiremanstown.  The  Conestogas  had  a  village  on 
f.etort  Spring,  about  two  miles  east  of  Carlisle,  occupied 
as  late  as  1756,  where  it  is  said  the  celebrated  Mingo 
chief,  Logan,  was  born.  There  are  strong  reasons  for 
supposing  a  village  to  have  been  located  at  Big  Spring, 
'lear  Ne\\"ville,  as  w^ell  as  one  at  Shippensburg,  where  in 
^■7Z?i  James  Magraw,  writing  to  his  brother,  informs  him, 
"there's  a  good  wheen  of  Inguns  about  here,  and  I  fear 
tiiey  intend  to  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  may  do 
us  grate  dale  of  hann."  These  Indians  were  probably 
^hawanoes,  who  were  restless  and  dissatisfied  and  for 
'■'•horn  the  colonists  were  aporehensive.  as  they  were  then 
.'d)andnning  their  homes,  "and  were  ready  for  any  mis- 
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chief."  To  remedy  this  in  1731  a  reservation  was  laid  out 
Tor  them  between  the  Conodoguinet  and  Shawnee  (now 
Yellow  Breeches)  creek,  extending  back  from  tlie  river 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  This  ground  included  the 
towns  already  mentioned  and  three  men  were  sent  to 
Ohio  to  induce  the  Shawanoes  to  return  and  occupy  their 
old  homes,  but  without  success.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  power  of  the  Five  Nations  who  agreed  to  send  them 
back  from  the  Ohio,  w^ith  the  success  that  some  did  return 
and  lived  peacefully  with  the  whites,  but  refused  to  occupy 
the  reservation  laid  out. 

The  Shawanoes  gave  as  their  reason  for  leaving  their 
homes  that  the  "Delawares  bade  them  depart,  for  they 
was  dry  and  w^anted  to  drink  the  land  from  us,  whereupon 
we  told  them,  since  some  of  you  had  gone  to  the  Ohio,  \vc 
will  go  there  also."  Lossing  gives  another  version,  but 
without  stating  his  authority:  "The  Shawanoes  v/ere  liv- 
ing on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  a  tribe 
of  Delawares.  On  a  certain  day  when  the  warriors  of  both 
tribes  were  engaged  in  the  chase  upon  the  mountains,  a 
party  of  w-omen  and  children  of  the  Shawanoes  crossed  to 
the  Delaware  side  to  gather  fruit,  and  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  latter  tribe.  At 
length  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  of  the  children  over 
a  grasshopper.  The  mothers  took  part  respectively  with 
their  children  and  the  quarrel  extended  to  all  the  women 
on  both  sides.  The  Delaware  squaws  were  more  nu::icr- 
ous,  and  drove  the  Shawanoes  home  killing  several  on  the 
way.  The  Shawanoe  warriors  returning  home  espoused 
the  side  of  their  women,  armed  themselves  and  crossini.;" 
the  river  attacked  the  Delawares ;  a  bloody  battle  en- 
sued and  the  Shawanoes  overpowered,  retired  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Ohio,  joining  their  more  powerful  brethren." 

Lower  down  the  valley,  near  Greencastle,  and  also  near 
the  Mar\-land  line,  some  Indian  villages  v/ere  located.  At 
die  Snively  Springs,  two  miles  east  of  Greencastle.  three 
springs  are  located  near  together,  which  were  the  sites  ot 
Indian  villages,  or  an  Indian  village,  as  is  evidenced  Iv,-  tlie 
tinding  of  arrow  heads  of  stone,  both  of  the  war  and  prac- 
rice  arrow,  as  well  as  the  tradition  handed  do^.-n  bv  the 
early  settlers.     At  two  of  these  sprin^^s  tlie  arrow  h.ea'N 
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are  of  the  same  kind  and  shape,  while  at  the  other  spring 
the  arrow  heads  are  of  a  different  shape,  and  what  is  sing- 
ular, none  of  the  heads  common  to  the  two  springs  have 
been  found  at  the  other  spring,  leading  to  the  inference 
tlwit  the  Indians  were  of  different  tribes  or  that  the  occu- 
pancy was  at  different  periods,  but  of  what  tribes,  it  is  not 
known.  However,  it  is  positively  known  that  a  Shawanoe 
village  was  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Louis  Har- 
baugh,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Conococheague,  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  Maryland  line.  , 

At  the  confluence  of  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the 
Conococheague  on  the  David  Kennedy  farm,  which  was 
taken  up  in  1736,  and  has  remained  in  possession  of  the 
family  ever  since,  there  was  a  village  of  Senecas,  who 
moved  noi'th  every  year  after  the  spring  fishing  and  re- 
turned again  in  the  fall  to  remain  during  the  winter.  Da- 
vid Kennedy  was  an  adventurous  spirit,  who,  attracted 
by  the  quantity  of  game  and  fish  to  be  found  there,  located 
upon  a  hill  near  the  confluence  of  the  streams.  The  hill 
being  called  a  "scaur"  in  the  Scotcsh  dialect,  it  is  knovv'n 
to  this  day  as  ''Scar  Hill."  He  foimd  there  an  old  Indian, 
named  Tonquas  surrounded  by  a  small  remnant  of  a  tribe, 
very  few  in  number,  and  built  his  cabin  near  that  of,  the 
chief.  Tliey  were  supposed  to  be  Delawares,  but  there  is 
no  certainty  in  establishing  that  fact.  During  the  hostili- 
ties incident  to  Braddock's  defeat,  some  of  the  Indians 
becoming  troublesome,  Kennedy  on  one  occasion,  while 
searching  in  the  woods  for  a  horse,  was  fired  upon  and 
wounded  in  the  leg,  but  without  breaking  the  bone.  He 
made  his  way  to  a  fort  located  near,  and  from  them  sent 
word  to  tlie  Seneca  chief,  who  came  to  him  and  demanded 
to  know  y-;liat  Indians  had  fired  upon  him,  which  question 
Kennedy  could  not  answer.  Tlie  chief  remarked  that  the 
Shawnees  v.ere  bad  Indians  and  he  would  drive  them 
away.  Tradition  says  that  a  battle  v/as  fought  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  Shawnee  village,  and  Dr.  Funk,  a  man 
of  scholarly  attainments,  and  well  versed  in  Indian  lore, 
.having  made  a  study  of  the  Indian  occupation  of  the  val- 
ley, deterr-^ined  to  examine  the  mounds  wherein  the  In- 
«lians  were  said  to  have  been  buried.  His  success  proved 
the  tradition  to  have  been  founded  on  fact,  as  seven  skele- 
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tons  were  exhumed  in  one  place,  four  with  the  heads  lying- 
in  one  direction  and  three  with  the  heads  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Another  mound  disclosed  four  skeletons  ar- 
ranged crosswise,  two  in  each  direction,  and  still  another 
with  one  skeleton  having-  the  head  in  one  direction,  while 
three  skeletons  were  lying  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
all  the  mounds  arrow  heads  and  axes  Vv'-ere  found,  but  of 
different  construction,  and  in  one  mound  an  iron  axe  was 
found.  (One  of  the  stone  axes  being  now  presented  to 
the  society.)    Some  of  the  arrow  heads  are  Shav/nee. 

The  Kennedy  farm,  from  the  time  it  was  first  taken  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  passed  through  but  three  hands. 
It  descended  from  David  to  his  eldest  son,  John,  and  from  . 
John  to  his  son,  Lazarus  Kennedy,  who  died  about  a  year 
since  at  the  age  of  ninety.  These  facts  were  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Bushey,  of  Greencastle.  by  Air.  Lazarus  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  them  from  his  grandfather,  David,  so  the 
evidence  appears  to  be  very  direct  and  worthy  of  cred- 
ence. 

There  was  also  another  village  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Conococheague,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Ken- 
nedy farm,  from  which  numerous  arrow  heads  have  been 
obtained,  but  this  was  also  a  Seneca  village,  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  that  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams. 
The  tribe  dividing  when  they  returned  fro-m  the  north  in 
th»  fall.  David  Kennedy  says  the  Seneca  chief  assured 
him  that  he  could  catch  better  fish  there  than  any  place*" 
he  had  ever  been,  and  that  large  quantities  were  dried  for 
wninter  use. 

As  has  been  seen  the  Five  Nations  were  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  Indian  settlements  of  the  valley,  as  well  as 
maintaining  the  peace  between  the  Algonquin  tribes  and 
the  settlers.  From,  the  early  date  of  1683,  not  only  Penn, 
•  but  all  his  governors  treated  with  them  first  for  land  and 
appealed  to  them  to  control  other  tribes  and  carry  out 
the  treaties.  Fiske,  in  his  ''Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies," 
states  the  situation,  referring  to  Penn's  first  treaty  with 
the  Lenni-Lenape  or  Delawares.  He  says :  "Never  the- 
less,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  in  the  long  peace  en- 
joyed by  Pennsylvania,  the  controlling  factor  was  not 
Quaker  justice  so  much  as  Indian  politics.    As  the  'Long 
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I  House'  was  the  friend  of  Corlear,  the  power  on  the  Hud- 
I  son,  whether  Dutch  or  English,  it  was  bound  to  befriend 
I  Onas,  (the  Iroquois  word  for  Penn).  For  the  next  70 
years  if  any  misguided  Lenape  had  undertaken  to  ply  the 
tomahawk  among  Penn's  people,  Corlear  had  but  to  say 
the  word,  and  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  would  soon 
swarm  with  canoes  of  befeathered  Cayugas  and  Senecas, 
eager  for  the  harvest  of  Lenape  scalps.  Practically, 
Penn's  Colony  occupied  an  exceptionally  safe  position 
until. its  westward  growth  brought  it  within  reach  of  the 
Algonquin  tribes  on  the  Ohio." 
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The  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Johnston  McLanahan,  South  Second  street,  on  the  even- 
ing" of  December  28,  1899.  Tlie  following  paper  was  read 
r)y  Mr.  John  G.  Orr. 

CULBERTSON'S  ROW.  ;       ? 


JOHN  G.  ORR. 


Before  beginning-  my  subject  proper  I  desire  to  say  that 
much  of  the  matter  relating  to  the  very  early  history  of 
Culbertson's  Row  is  written  from  notes  made  from  con- 
versations \nth  my  father,  William  Orr,  in  1874.  His 
great-grandfathers  on  his  maternal  side  were  James 
Breckinridge  and  Joseph  Culbertson.  His  mother,  who 
flied  in  1852,  was  born  in  Culbertson's  Row  in  1765,  and 
he  could  easily  be  famliiar  with  the  people,  the  history  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Row..  In  this  paper  I  make  some 
statements  that  are  at  variance  with  traditfon  and  local 
history,  but  these  I  have  verified  by  public  records  and 
other  trustworthy  sources. 

In  this  paper  I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  Culbert- 
son's Row%  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  tO'  gather  it,  begin- 
ning at  its  settlement  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  coming  down  to  such  time  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  my  purpose. 
This  will  cover  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  and  will  embrace  its  settlement,  sketches  of  some 
of  its  citizens,  its  industries  and  such  matters  as  may  na- 
turally be  connected  with  or  incidental  to  it. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  Culbertson's  Row  on  most  of  the 
maps  of  our  state  and  county,  Pinola,  Mongul,  Aula  and 
others  made  to  order  by  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Vv'asliington  without  reference  to  local  history  or  tradi- 
tion dot  the  maps  of  the  present  day;     but  Culbertson's 
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Row  that  was  christened  almost  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago  is  not  deemed  worthy  a  place  among  these 
manufactured  names,  none  of  which  are  its  peers. 

Culbertson's  Row  has  added  lustre  to  the  valor  of  the 
country  in  time  of  war  as  it  followed  its  banner  to  victory. 
When  reverses  came  it  was  not  disheartened,  but  renewed 
its  hope,  strengthened  its  faith  and  battled  on  until  its 
country's  flag  floated  in  final  triumph.  Its  first  settlers 
and  their  descendants  drove  back  the  savages  on  the  fron- 
tier, helped  to  achieve  our  independence,  marched  to  its 
defence  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  have  written  their  names 
in  deeds  of  valor  on  may  a  field  of  battle  in  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox.  It 
has  given  notable  men  to  the  ministry,  to  the  law,  to  poli- 
tics, to  business,  and  distinguished  men  and  women  to 
medicine,  literature,  art  and  science  in  times  of  peace. 
Every  family  in  that  community  and  all  residing  along  its 
streams  were  represented  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
either  as  privates  or  officers.  But  with  all  these  records 
that  have  enriched  the  annals  of  the  country  and  honore<! 
its  name  at  home  and  across  the  seas  it  finds  no  favor  with 
the  Post  Oflice  Department  or  the  makers  of  maps.  In 
deference  to  the  early  settlers  of  this  section  I  suggested 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington,  when  it  es- 
tablished the  two  post  offices  asked  for,  that  it  name  one 
Culbertson  and  the  other  Breckinridge.  But  these  sug- 
gestions met  with  no  favor  until  the  Western  Maryland 
railway  named  its  station  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Row, 
Culbertson.  Tlie  department  then  discovered  a  name  for 
the  other  and  Pinola  was  brought  forth  and  this  meaning- 
less name  was  given  it  in  place  of  Breckinridge.  I  trust 
the  president  of  the  Western  Maryland  railway  will  give 
this  station  the  name  of  Breckinridge,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  man  who  reclaimed  these  lands  from  the  wilderness 
and  turned  them;  into  rich  meadows  and  fertile  fields. 

ROW  RUN. 

The  stream  known  as  the  "Row  Run,"  which  drains  Cul- 
bertson's Row,  rises  a  mile  or  more  from  its  extreme  up- 
per end  and  flows  in  a  tortuous  course  over  a  limestone 
formation  through  alluvial  meadows  until  it  finds  an  out- 
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let  through  the  slate  ridges  to  the  north.  Its  head  is  the 
**Boih'ng  Spring"  on  the  land  originally  owned  by  Joseph 
Culbertson,  and  later  by  his  son,  Captain  Robert  Culbert- 
son.  It  passes  through  the  ^arms  that  in  the  earliest  set- 
tlements were  in  the  occupancy  of  Joseph  Culbertson  and 
James  Breckinridge,  I.,  which  a  little  later  came  into  the 
ownership  of  Samuel  Breckinridge,  Michael  Kerr,  James 
Breckinridge,  11. ,  John  Breckinridge,  Lawrence  Stum- 
baugh.  Captain  Thomas  Orr  and  Peter  Shoaff.  It  is  fed  at 
close  intervals  on  these  limestone  lands  by  large  springs 
and  runs  its  entire  length  day  m  and  day  out,  with  little 
diminution,  save  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  such  as 
1854,  when  the  head  of  the  stream,  and  two  or  three  other 
springs  ceased  to  flow.  Soon  after  it  passes  through  the 
slate  hills  it  forms  a  confluence  with  Muddy  Run,  some- 
times called  Back  Creek,  which  rises  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Letterkenny,  whose  chief  tributary  has  its  head  in 
Strasburg,  and  as  it  runs  eastward  is  joined  west  of  Pleas- 
ant Hall  by  Rohrer's  Run,  and  flowing  into  M,uddy  Run 
their  waters  unite  with  the  Row  Run  and  form  Herron's 
Branch.  These  united  streams  which  drain  a  large  section 
•find  an  outlet  into  the  Connodoguinet  on  the  borders  of 
Lurgan  township.  The  Row  Run  will  be  the  base  of  my 
subject  and  chiefly  along  its  banks  will  lay  my  story. 

CULBERTSON'S  ROW. 

Originally  Culbertson's  Row  embraced  only  the  section 
settled  by  the  three  Culbertson  brothers,  but  later  includ- 
ed the  land  of  the  Breckenridges,  which  extended  to,  and 
contained  some  of  the  slate  lands.  It  began  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Salem  church,  on  the  "slate  road,"  near  the 
dividing  line  of  the  slate  and  limestone  lands,  about  six 
miles  from  Chambersburg,  extending  to  the  farm  of 
Michael  Kerr  who  was  married  to  a  Culbertson.  This 
farm  later  and  long  known  as  the  Coiner  farm  was  includ- 
ed and  all  the  intervening  lands  as  late  as  1800  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Culbertsons.  The  Row  lies  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  turnpike  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it ; 
the  pike  closely  follows  the  Harris  Ferry  or  Great  Road, 
the  first  highway  running  through  this  valley. 

In  1 8 ID  the  farm  of  Captain  Thomas  Orr,  now  owned 
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by  Isaac  Killing-er,  was  known  as  the  foot  of  Culbertson's 
Row,  and  it  thus  comprised  the  possessions  of  the  Culbert- 
sons  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Breckinridges.  Standing  at 
the  head  of  the  Row  and  looking  northeast  there  stretches 
out  a  plain  of  hundreds  of  acres,  level  and  rich  as  the 
western  prairie,  which  for  fertility  andpicturesqueness  is 
not  surpassed  any  where  in  this  \'alley.  This  is  its  widest 
point,  and  it  gradually  narrows  until  it  reaches  the  Row 
dam,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  At  the  head  of  the 
Row  Run,  this  plain  is  broken  by  ridges  of  limestone  and 
the  level  lands  lie  along  the  stream.-and  on  the  side  next 
the  slate  ridge.  Its  western  borders  hug  the  slate  ridge, 
which  has  the  same  general  contour  from  the  Susquehanna 
southward.  From  these  slate  hills,  it  stretches  across  to 
the  rougher  limestone  ridges  that  extend  along  the  valley, 
rising  sometimes  to  a  considerable  height,  as  the  hills 
south  of  Chambersburg,  and  Timber  Hill  at  Shippens- 
burg.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  a  mixture  of  red  clay  and 
alluvium,  overlying  the  limestone.  Geologists  say  the 
slate  which  is  the  older  formation,  once  covered  the  entire 
valley,  but  that  some  great  flood  swept  it  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  out  to  the  Atlantic,  and  with  it  disappeared 
the  great  coal  deposits  of  the  vallev.  Adjoming  tiiese 
rich  lands  of  the  Row  are  what  was  known  as  the  ''Bar- 
rens," which  spread  out  to  the  pine  lands  lying  along  the 
foot  of  the  South  Mountain. 

The  tide  of  immigration  began  to  flow  into  this  valley 
in  1730,  and  steadily  increased  until  there  was  in  1748  a 
population  rising  three  thousand.  These  pioneer  immi- 
grants made  their  settlements  along,  or  close  to  the 
springs  and  streams,  or  along  the  Indian  trails,  which  fin- 
ally developed  into  open  highways.  An  Indian  trail  from 
Harris  Ferry  southward  toward  the  PotomiaQ,  passed 
through  the  rear  of  the  lands  that  lie  along*  this  stream. 
The  Great  Road  was  laid  out  in  1735  by  viewers  appointed 
by  the  courts  at  Lancaster,  and  when  their  report  was  pre- 
sented there  was  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
who  lived  along  the  Conococheague  Creek,  in  what  is  now 
Franklin  county,  and  the  community  around  Middle 
Spring.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Conodoguinet  ami 
Middle  Spring,  settlements  was  held  at  the  house  of  \Vi- 
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agiiinst  the  road  passing  through  the  '^Barrens,"  urging' 
that  it  be  brought  nearer  the  Conodoguinet,  the  more 
thickly  settled  part  of  the  valley.  But  the  road  was  finally 
located  as  the  viewers  reported,  and  its  route  was  between 
CuIbertsoTi's  Row  and  what  is  now  the  turnpike,  and 
crossed  the  Conococheague  Creek,  near  the  Benjamin 
Chambers'  farm,  below  Red  Bridge.  There  was  an  Indian 
trail  along  where  Culbertson's  Row  is  located,  which  led 
around  Parnell's  Knob  into  Path  Valley,  and  this  finally 
became  the  old  Fort  Loudon  road,  passing  near  Rocky 
Spring  church.  This  road  was  the  one  over  which  the 
supplies  were  to  be  sent  to  General  Braddock's  troops. 
(From  Colonial  Records).  The  Governor  and  General 
Assembly  decided  to  send  General  Braddock  a  present  for 
his  table  and  the  following  is 

•*ALIST  OF  THE  THINGS  SENT  TO  GENERAL  BR/VDDOCK  VIZ" 

12  Hams.  4  Cags  of  Sturgeon, 

6  Cheeses.  I  Cag  of  herrings. 

2  doz  Flasks  ofOyl.  2  Chetst  of  Lemmons, 

19  loaves  of  sugar.  2  Cags  of  Spirit, 

r  cask"  of  raisins.  i  cask  of  Vinegar, 

i  box  of  spice  and  currants,  i  barel  potatoes. 

1  box  of  pickles  and  mustard.3  Tubs  of  butter  tio  be  taken 

2  Cags  of  biscuit.  up  at  Shippensburg. 

Sent  from  Philadelphia. 

Shippensburg  was  at  the  point  at  which  these  supplies 
were  accumulated. 

A  line  starting  at  Culbertson's  Row  and  running  north- 
ward to  the  Conodoguinet  and  thence  bending  westward 
to  the  foot  of  the  North  Mountain  passes  through  the 
lands  of  five  families  whose  prominence  extends  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  township  and  the  boundaries  of 
their  state,  influencing  religious  and  political  questions. 
It  would  pass  through  the  lands  of  the  Culbertsons,  the 
Breckinridges,  the  Herrons,  the  Maclays,  and  the  Linns. 
Tb>Q  lands  of  the  Culbertsons^  the  Breckinridges  and  the 
llerr(>ns  were  contiguous  and  embraced  a  large  area.  Be- 
tween the  Herrons  and  the  Maclavs  and  the  Linns  other 
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owners  intervened.  These  five  families  were  intermarried. 
the  Linns  with  the  Maclays,  the  Alaclays  with  the  Culbert- 
sons  and  Herrons,  the  Herrons  with  the  Maclays,  Culbert- 
sons  and  Breckinridges,  and  the  Culbertsons  and  Breck- 
inridges  intermarried  with  each  other.  Owing  to  this  re- 
lationship they  are  included  in  this  paper. 

ANDREW  CULBERTSON. 

I  Lying  about  three  miles  east  of  this  line  were  the  lands 

;  of  xA^ndrew  Culbertson,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  and 

settled  in  Chester  county.     About   1728  he  removed  to 
[  Hopewell    township,    Lancaster    county,    where    he    pur- 

i  chased  from  Edward  Shippen  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 

of  land  as  named  in  deed  dated  April  12,  1744,  and  also 
recited  in  a  later  deed  relating  to  the  division  of  his  estate. 
which  is  recorded  in  Cumberland  county.  A  portion  of 
this  land  is  embraced  in  the  Himes  farm  near  the  road 
leading  from  Middle  Spring  to  Shippensburg,  which  was 
surveyed  by  Francis  Campbell  who  was  author,  merchant, 
surveyor  and  elder.  On  December  20,  1741,  Surveyor 
j  Campbell  made  this  entry  in  his  records  :  *'I  this  day  com- 

1  pleted  the  survey  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Widow 

!  Piper's  tavern  through  the  woods  past  Cessnas*  planta- 

i  tion.    This  is  a  continuation  of  the  road  which  I  surveyed 

from  a  point  beyond  the''  church  on  Middle  Spring  past 
Andrew  Culbertson's  into  the  village  opposite  the  said 
tavern."  Andrew  was  a  cousin,  some  say  a  brother  of  the 
Culbertson  Row  settlers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  through  his  advice  they  settled  where  they  did.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  married  to  a  sister  of  James  Breckin- 
ridge I.,  and  others  say  that  James  Breckinridge  w^as  mar- 
ried to  his  wife's  sister.  Another  tradition  is  that  Andrew 
Culbertson,  James  Breckinridge,  of  Culbertson's  Row. 
and  Robert  Culbertson,  of  Peters  township,  were  broth- 
ers-in-law. No  records  have  been  found  to  establish  other 
than  Alexander  Culbertson's  wife's  name  was  Janet  and 
James  Breckinridge's  was  Mary.  There  was  a  close  inti- 
macy in  a  business  and  social  way  between  these  families 
of  Joseph  and  Andrew  Culbertson  and  James  Breckin- 
ridge, and  this  strengthens  the  belief  in  their  close  inter- 
marriage.    Andrew's  widow  married  John  Miller.     The 


children  of  Andrew  Culbertson  were  Jane,  who  married' 
Oliver  Culbertson;  Martha  married  Gideon  Miller /Sarah* 
married  John  Breckinridge  I.,  of  Culbertson's  Row,  Re- 
becca married  George  Cravenstine,  of  Virginia;  Eliza- 
beth'married  William  Kerr  (Carr),  of  Culbertson's  Row; 
SaTnuel  married  J^anette  Shields,  a  daughter  of  David' 
Shields,  of  Letterkenny  township,  near  Rocky  Spring, 
church ;  Andrew  and  Samuel  removed  to  Virginia.  Ro- 
bert was  twice  rtiarried.  He  served  as  captain  irt  the 
Revolution  and  also  as  colonel  in  1777-78,  as  shown  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Archives.  He  was  a  large  landowner,  part 
of  which  he  purchased  from  the  proprietaries.  This  tract 
was  named  Culbertsonia  and  contained  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  acres,  which  are  for  the  most  part  embraced  in 
the  Himes  and  Nevin  farms  lying  between-  the  Middle 
Spring  road  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  railway.  In'  1775 
he  erected  the  large  ston6  mansion  yet  standing  on  the 
farm.  It  was  located  near  the  line  on  account  of  its  com- 
manding situation.  In  1801  he  disposed  of  his  farm' to 
James  Moore,  who  was  known  as  a  sporting  man.  He 
laid  out  a  race  course,  built  a  wine  cellar  under  his  house, 
and  established  a  deer  park.  The  result  was  in  a  few  years 
it  v/as  sold  under  the  sheriff's  hammer  to  John  Sturgis  for 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  There  is  yet  standing  one 
oi  the  line  trees,  a  black  oak,  which  must  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  .  Colonel  Culbertson  removed  to  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  and  became  as  prominent  in  public  affaris 
as  he  had  in  his  native  state. 

LINN,  ^L4CLAY  AND  HERRON" 

James  Linn  removed  from  Chester  county  to  Lurgan 
township,  reaching  Shippensburg  December,  19,  1741. 
ile  settled  near  the  foot  of  the  North  Mountain,  at  what 
was  long  known  as  Linn's  Point,  the  highest  point  be- 
tween Cessans'  Gap  and  the  Susquehanna,  a  short  distance 
south  from  where  the  tunnel  of  the  South  Penn  railroad 
t'lUers  the  mountain.  Vv^illiam,  his  son,  was  a' chaplain  in 
a  regiment  that  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  from 
this  volley.  He  was  the  first  chaplain  of  the  American 
^-<'it:j;rc.ss,  and  later  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church 
m  New  York  City.     He  was  a  classmate  of  Aaron  Burr  at 


Princeton  College,  and  of  William  Bradford,  Attorney- 
General  of  Pennsylvania.  On  commencement  day  the 
honors  of  oratory  were  equally  shared  by  Aaron  Burr  and 
William  Linn.  Many  of  his  descendants  live  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  are  connected  with  the  most  prominent 
families.  Jane  Linn,  wdio  married  W^  H.  Coates,  founded 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  a  collecre  for  women,  and  Sasan 
Linn,,  wdio  married  Henry  W.  Sage,  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Brooklyn  School  for  the  training  of  nurses,  and 
liberally  endowed  the  female  department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. There  are  many  ministers  and  benevolent  peonle 
among  his  descendants.  None  of  the  descendants  of.  this 
family  live  in  the  township. 

The  Maclays  settled  along  the  Conodoguinet  about 
1742  and  were  prominent  in  the  stirring  times  that  follow- 
ed. They  were  represented  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  in  the  Carpenter's  Hall  Convention,  in  the  Army  of 
the  Revolution,  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  other  places  of  public  trust.  A 
descendant  of  these  first  settlers  still  owns  the  lands  which 
have  come  down  through  five  generations. 

The  Herrons  settled  at  Herron's  Branch  in  1738,  and 
were  the  owners  of  a  large  tract  of  land.  Their  line  ex- 
tended from  a  point  one  mile  southeast  of  Orrstown  to  the 
farm  on  the  Shippensburg  road  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Orrstown  and  thence  to  Herron's  Branch 
and  up  to  where  Orrstown  now  stands.  Rev.  Francis 
Herron.  D.  D.,  a  son  of  the  original  settler  was  the  pastor 
of  Rocky  Spring  church  for  10  years,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
burg. He  was  married  to  Hannah  Blaine,  of  Carlisle. 
John  Herron,  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1755,  lived 
at  the  old  mansion  farm.  He  w-as  a  large  land  owner  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  that  section  of  the 
county.  He  was  an  elder  in  Aliddle  Spring  church  and 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Southampton  township  from 
1786  to  his  death.  October  2,  18 r 6.  The  three  mills  along 
this  stream,  the  Herron  mill,  the  Shoaff  mill  and  the  Row 
nill,  were  in  ln>  name  in  170Q.  James  Herron  was  a  cap- 
tain and  a  major  in  tlie  Revohitionary  War.  John  Herron. 
•  if  the  tlurd  iieneratiuu,  uli<>  was  born  at  Herron's  Branch, 
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removed  to  Pittsburg-  where  he  married  Clarisa  Anderson, 
a  daughter  of  Major  Anderson,  who  resided  near  Ship- 
pensburg-,  and  who  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Major  Anderson  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  original  White  House  at  Washington ;  he  also 
erected  the  public  buildings  at  Bedford  and  Huntingdon. 
He  later  removed  to  Pittsburg.  General  Francis  J.  Her- 
ron,  who  had  removed  to  Iowa,  was  a  major-general  in  the 
late  Civil  War  at  the  ag-e  of  26,  and  now  resides  in  New 
York  City.  Colonel  William  A.  Herron,  of  Pittsburg,  is 
among  its  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizens,  and  a  large 
dealer  in  real  estate. 

Captain  John  H.  Herron  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
with  much  gallantry  and  distinction,  and  was  afterwards 
Mayor  of  Pittsburg.  None  of  their  descendants  are  resi- 
dents of  Southampton  towTiship. 

THE  COXNECriOXS  POLITICAL  POWER  NOT  LAW. 

These  intermarriages  made  a  large  connection  which 
had  great  power  in  the  politics  of  the  county.  They  were 
politically  Democrats,  and  no  one  could  be  nominated  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  elected  without  their  consent 
and  approval.  The  minority  of  the  party  became  dissatis- 
fied and  united  with  the  Whigs  and  defeated  the  ticket. 
One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  was  that  some  of  the 
connection  joined  the  Whig  party  and  the  descendants  of 
the  Culbertsons  and  Maclays  became  Whigs,  while  the 
Breckinridges,  Johnstons  and  Linns  continued  faithful  to 
the  principles  they  had  always  advocated. 

From  a  copy  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Republican,  published 
at  Chambersburg  in  1808,  I  make  the  following  excerpt : 

At  a  meeting  of  Democratic  Republicans  from  all  the 
townships  of  Franklin  county,  in  pursuance  of  public  no- 
tice given,  held  at  the  house  of  George  Syeck,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Chambersburg,  on  Friday,  the  26th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1808,  James  McCalmont,  Esq.,  was  chosen  chairman 
and  Archibald  Rankin  secretary.  The  following  ticket 
was  agreed  on : 
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Governor,  Simon  Snyder.    ■ 

Congress,  John  Rhea.  •   '  ; 

Assembly,  Robert  Smith.  ■  ,:;  / 

''        ■  William  Maclay.  ;  ■     :■     ' 

"  Jacob  Dechert. 

Commissioners,  John  Rothbaust,  for  one  year. 

"  Robert  Crooks,  for  three  years. 

Coroner,  Andrew  Robinson. 

Wilham  Young. 
Director,  Henry  Etter. 

Resolved,  That  David  Fullerton,  William  Marshall  and 
Andrew  Thompson  be  a  committee  of  conference  to  meet 
a  like  number  of  conference  from  Bedford  county  (if  such 
appoint)  at  the  house  of  Humphrey  Dillonin,  ^IcConnells- 
burg,  on  the  31st  inst.,  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  character  to 
represent  us  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  confer  with  the  former 
committee  which  recommended  William  Alexander  and 
Jacob  IMarkle  as  suitable  characters  for  sheriff. 

Delegates,  Greene  township,  Samuel  Culbertson,  David 
Eabey,  Andrew  Thompson. 

Warren,  David  John,  William  Huston,  Jacob  Zimmer- 
man. 

Metal,  John  Patterson,  John  Walker,  James  Berkley. 

Southampton,  John  Herron,  Samuel  Cox,  Thomas  Orr. 

Lurgan,  John  Maclay,  Samuel  Walker,  William  Mor- 
row. 

Franklin  (Chambersburg),  Ludwig  Heck,  Philip  Berlin, 
John  Roathbaust.      , . 
'     Fannett,  John  Eider,  Jr.,  John  White,  William  Orr. 

Antrim,  David  Fullerton,  David  Rankin,  David  Small. 

Hamilton,  Robert  Bratton,  John  Thompson,  William 
Martin. 

Peters,  Joseph  Dunlap,  Thomas  Waddle,  Jeremiah 
Hamilton. 

Montgomery,  Archibald  Rankin,  Robert  McCoy,  Jacob 
Brewer. 

Letterkenny,  James  McCalmont,  John  Gilmore,  John 
Cramer. 
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Washingon,  Robert  Crooks,  James  Downeyjun,  Fred- 
erick Foreman. 

Guilford,  William  Young,  Daniel  Smith,  John  Harcle- 
roth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  was  printed  by  Richard 
White  and  Frederick  Goeb.  The  issue  was  Vol.  L,  No. 
27,  date,  August  31,  1808. 

THE  THREE  CULBEHTSON  BROTHERS. 

Culbertson's  Row  was  virgin  soil  until  somewhere  be- 
tween 1730  and  1735  wiien  Alexander  Culbertson  and  his 
brother  Samuel  emigrated  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  this 
locality.  It  was  then  Hopewell  and  later  became  Antrim 
township,  Lancaster  county,  then  Lurgan,  Letterkenny, 
and  is  now  Greene  and  Southampton  townships,  Franklin 
county.  A  little  later  Joseph  Culbertson  came  from  Ire- 
land and  settled  on  lands  near  his  brothers.  They  named 
their  settlement  Culbertson's  Row,  alter  a  place  they  left 
in  Ireland.  There  is  tradition  that  its  name  was  given  it 
because  of  the  number  of  Culbertson's  living  on  adjoining 
farms  in  a  "row,"  hence  Culbertson's  Row.  Alexander 
had  a  warrant  granted  for  his  land  October,  19,  1749  .and 
a  patent  issued  for  307  acres,  120  perches  November  18, 
1 75--  These  lands  lie  a  short  distance  from  what  is  now 
Culbertson  station  on  the  Western  Maryland  railway. 

Captain  Alexander  Culbertson  was  a  pioneer  by  in- 
stinct, a  farmer  by  occupation,  a  soldier  from  duty  and  a 
patriot  by  heredity.  His  patriotism  was  inherited  by  his 
family  whose  services  as  the  records  shows  w^ere  at  their 
country's  call  when  ''the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  were  menaced.  In  1751,  the 
first  year  after  the  organization  of  Cumberland  county,  he 
was  a  grand  juror  summoned  by  Sheriff  John  Potter.  In 
1753  the  court  of  Cumberland  county  appointed  him  as 
constable  of  Lurgan  township,  in  which  position  he  served 
one  year. 

Incited  by  the  French  and  encouraged  by  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  General  Braddock  in  1754,  wdiich  left 
the  frontier  open  to  invasion,  the  Indians  were  forcing  the 
settlers  back  towards  the  Susquehanna.  It  was  important 
for  the  safety  of  the  pioneer  colonies  that  these  merciless 
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savages  be  repelled  and  men  of  courage,  prudence  and 
foresight  saw  that  a  crisis  in  this  valley  must  be  met  with 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  Otherwise  the  labors  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  vv^ould  come  to  naught  and 
the  valley  again  return  to  its  primitive  condition. 

Among  those  who  left  their  farms  and  firesides  and  off- 
ered their  services  in  defence  of  the  unprotected  frontier 
was  Alexander  Culbertson.  Citizens  of  Lurgan  township 
sent  a  petition  to  the  provincial  council  which  reads : 

''To  the  Honorable  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Esq.,  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  over  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania : — 

"Tlie  humble  petition  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of 
Lurgan  township,  in  Cumberland  county,  amicably  unite 
as  a  company  under  the  good  care  and  command  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Culbertson,  sheweth, 

"That  in  as  much  as  we  Dwell  upon  the  Frontiers  our 
case  is  at  present  Lamentably  Dangerous,  we  being  in 
such  imminent  Peril  of  being  inhumanly  Butchered  by  our 
Savage  neighbors,  whose  tender  Mercies  are  Cruelty,  and 
if  they  should  come  upon  us  now  we  are  naked  and  De- 
fenceless, being  in  a  great  Measure  destitute  of  Arms  and' 
Ammunition.  What  would  be  the  Event  ?  And  now  it  is 
the  only  kind  Providence  of  God  that  restrains  them  ;  and 
in  these  sad  and  lamentable  Circumstances  we  betake  our- 
selves to  your  Honor's  compassions,  to  a  kind  and  careful 
Father  of  whose  tender  concern  for  us  we  are  well  assured. 
May  it,  therefore,  please  your  honor  in  your  Great  Wis- 
dom and  goodness  to  Commiserate  our  unhappy  cause 
and  strengthen  our  Hands  with  a  Quantity  of  xVrms  and 
Ammunition  and  upon  such  terms  as  your  Honor  see  fit 
and  your  Dependent  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall 
ever  pray.." 

Dated,  August  ist,  1755. 

In  1755  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  this  company 
of  his  neighbors  and  was  in  command  of  it  at  Fort  Au- 
gusta, now  Shamokin,  under  Colonel  Burd.  McCord's 
fort,"  which  was  at  the  base  of  the  Kittochtinny  or  North 
Mountain,  between  Fort  Loudon  and  Stras1:>urg,  was  cap- 
tured and  ]»iirriC(l  i)}'  tlie  inva^liiii^'  Indians  and  a  iiiri-Iu:'!' 
of  inhabitants  earned  away  capti\es.      Captain   CulL)ert- 
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son  was  sent  to  their  rescue  and  followed  the  enemy 
.•ici  OSS  the  mountains  by  way  of  Parnell's  Knob  and  over- 
tool:  them  at  what  was  afterwards  known  as  ''Bloody 
Run."  A  battle  took  place  which  resulted  disastrously  to 
the  whites.  Captain  Cul1)ertson  and  a  number  of  his  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  I  have  made  search  for  a  roll 
t>f  this  company,  but  have  failed  to  find  trace  of  it.  In  a 
list  of  the.  killed  taken  from  a  letter  dated  at  Shippens- 
hurg,  .\pril  12,  1756,  are  William  Kerr,  of  Culbertson's 
Row ;  James  Blair,  from  near  wdiat  is  now  Donavin's 
school  house  in  Lurgan  township ;  Francis  Scott,  of  Ship- 
pcnsburg;  Jacob  Paynter,  who  lived  on  the  hill  near  the 
Gish  mill ;  Robert  Kerr,  of  Culbertson's  Row.  Of  the 
wounded  Francis  Campbell  andWilliami  Reynolds,  of  Ship- 
pensburg",  and  Benjamin  Blythe,  of  near  Shippensburg, 
who  was  later  active  in  the  Revolutionary  service  and 
prominent  in  state  affairs. 

.Mexander  had  six  sons,  Samuel,  Robert,  James,  John, 
Alexander  and  Joseph ;  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Flizabeth.  Samuel  or  as  he  was  commonly  called  Colonel 
Sam,  served  as  captain  and  also  as  colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. As  captain  he  served  in  the  fifth  battalion  of  Cum- 
berland county  associators.  As  colonel  in  the  sixth  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  fourth  battalion  of  Cumberland 
county  associators.  He  was  an  elder  in  Rocky  Spring 
cluirch  and  prominent  in  civil  affairs.  His  first  wife  was 
Margaret  Henderson,  of  Lurgan  township,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
John  Maclay,  of  Lurgan  township.  His  farm  adjoined 
that  of  his  cousin.  Captain  Robert  Culbertson,  of  Revolu- 
tionary service.  On  the  slate  ridge  overlooking  the 
"Row"  he  erected  a  stone  mansion  that  continues  to  be 
-ised  as  a  farm  house.  The  house  was  rough  cast  and  on 
'lie  gable  end  was  the  date  of  erection.  The  plaster  is 
'rumbling  off  and  with  it  has  gone  a  portion  of  the  date. 

Colonel  Robert  removed  to  Bedford  county,  and  as  sub- 

uHitenant  of  the  Bedford  county  troops,  which  gave  him. 

the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel.     In  the  third  series  of  the 

[Pennsylvania  Archives,  Vol.  7,  is  found  his  account  with 

htj  Siau!  from  March,  1780,  until  17S3. 

Moxandor  ,   known   as   "Tanner  Aleck,"  and   Captain 
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Aleck  resided  at  Upper  Strasburg  where  he  carried  on  tan- 
ning. His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Jacob  Cassei,  a 
merchant  of  Upper  Strasburg.  Later  the  Culbertsons  and 
Cassells  removed  to  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Her  grandson. 
Douglas  Cassell,  was  a  heutenant  commander  ni  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  served  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  navy  of  Japan  during  its  war  with  For- 
mosa. 

Elizabeth  married  Colonel  Charles  Cessna,  of  Bicdforcl 
county  a  former  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Shippeilsi^urg. 
He  was  in  the  Revolutionary  service  in  the  first  battaliori 
of  Colonel  William  Parker's  ^ediord  county  associators. 
Their  descendants  have  always  been  prominent  in  Bedford 
county  and  among  them  was  Hon.  John  Cessna,  a  member 
of  Congress  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Harrisburg.  - 

Margaret  married  Mr.  Ste\Yart  and  was  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrators in  the  settlement  of  her  father's  estate. 

James  removed  to  Bedford  county,  but  returned  and 
died  in  Fannettsburg.  |  .  / 

John  removed  to  Westmoreland  county  and  died  \v. 
Hemfield  towmship. 

Samuel  Culbertson,  known,  as  Irish  Samuel  to  distin- 
guish him  from  other  Samuels,  located  on  lands  near  his 
brothers.  Flis  lands  adjoined  Joseph  Culbertson  and  lands 
claimed  by  John  Neal.  From  the  Pennsylvania  Archives 
we  learn  he  served  in  1758  in  General  Hugh  Mercer's  bat- 
talion which  formed  part  of  tjiie  General  Forbes'  expedi- 
tion that  passed  through  this  county  by  way  of  Fort  Lou- 
don, to  capture  Fort  Duquense,  then  in  possession  ^of  the 
French.  We  find  him  a  grand  juror  at  Carlisle  in  1762  and 
1763,  superA'isor  of  the  roads  of  Lurgan  townhsip  in'  1768- 
69,  1 77 1,  overseer  of  the  poqr  in  Letterkenny  township 
[771 ;  he  was  one  of  the  viewers  to  lay  out  a  road  from 
Shippensburg  by  way  of  Herron's  Ford  to. Cessna's  Gap 
where  the  Strasburg  road  now  crosses.  In  1774  Samue' 
Robert  and  Joseph  were  three  of  the  five  viewers  appoint 
ed  by  the  Cumberland  county  courts  today  out  a  road  from 
the  lands  of  Albert  Torrence,  through  the  lands  of  Benja- 
min Chani[)ers.  In  1771  Samuel  Cull^ertson  was  ;i  Justice 
of  the  Peace.     His  children  were  Samuel,  who  owned  the 
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Kerr  farm  later  the  Coiner  farm  .  He  removed  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Blairsville. 

John  was  a  Heutenant  in  his  cousin  Captain  Samuel  Cul- 
bertson's  company  of  Cumberland  county  associators.  In 
1786  he  removed  to  Westmoreland  county,  where  he  died. 
Joseph  died  without  issue.  Robert  married  his  cousin, 
Elizabeth  Lindsay.  He  lived  a  short  time  in  Brownsville 
and  returned  to  Franklin  county  and  died  in  Guilford 
township,  in  which  he  was  a  larg-e  land  owner.  James, 
knowTi  as  Gentleman  James,  owned  the  Harbison  farm, 
and  built  the  stone  house  yet  standing  on  the  farm. 
Other  children  were  the  wife  of  Thomas  McLain,  Agnes, 
Martha,  Joanna,  Mary  and  Jennett.  Among  his  descen- 
dants are  Dr.  J.  C.  Culbertson,  of  Chicago,  prominent  in 
the  medical  profession  ;  Hugh,  a  noted  lawyer  and  judge, 
and  John  \V.  Culbertson,  a  member  of  the  first  Legisla- 
ture of  Iowa.  Joseph  Culbertson,  one  of  the  three  broth- 
ers and  known  as  Irish  Joseph,  settled  in  Culbertson's 
Row  on  the  lands  at  the  head  ot  the  Boiling  Spring,  which 
is  the  head  of  the  Row  Run.  His  lands,  for  which  a  war- 
rant issued  February  18,  1754,  and  a  patent  granted  No- 
vember 26,  1755,  adjoined  lands  of  Alexander  Culbertson, 
William'  Kerr  (Carr)  and  Richard  Peters.  His  wife  was 
Mary  Breckenridge,  a  sister  of  James  Breckenridge  L 

His  children  were  Captain  Robert,  who  married  Annie 
Duncan,  of  Middle  Spring.  He  lived  on  the  farm  adjoin- 
ing his  father.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  fifth  battalion  of 
Cumberland  county  associators.  His  descendants  in  the 
county  are  the  Culbertson's,  of  Chambersburg,  Amber- 
son  and  Path  Valley.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  his 
line  was  Michael  Simpson  Culbertson,  whoi  was  educated 
and  graduated  at  West  Point.  He  afterwards  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  was  one  of  the 
early  missionaries  to  China  in  which  country  he  died. 
When  living  at  Shanghai  when  it  was  attacked  by  rebel 
forces  who  were  in,  rebellion  against  the  reigning  emperor 
he  assumed  comjmand  of  the  defence.  Minister  Burl- 
ingame  during  a  conversation  w^th  him  said :  ''Mr.  Cul- 
bertson, if  you  were  at  home  you  might  be  a  brigadier." 
He  replied,  *'No  doubt.  I  mig'ht.     I  have  drilled  Generals 
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Sherman,     Rosecrans,    Van   Vliet,   Towre,    Newton   and 
Thomas." 

Samuel  lived  on  the  creek. 
-    Elizabeth  married  James  Breckinridge  II.,  November 
i6,  1795. 

Martha  never  married  ;    died  177 — 

Mary  married  Samuel  Breckinridge. 
■    The  descendants  of  these  four  Culbertson  families  are 
found  in  this  state  and  in  the  south  and  west.     Many  of 
them  have  attained  to  much  prominence  in  all  the  useful 
walks  and  professions  of  life. 

NAVIES  OF  DTSTINGUISHMENT. 

The  three  Culbertson  brothers  had  large  families  and 
their  descendants  as  well,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent century  their  names  appear  on  the  tax  lists  of  South- 
ampton, Lurgan,  Letterkenny,  Greene  and  Guilford  town- 
ships, and  the  owner  of  many  acres.  The  family  names 
passed  to  the  descendants  and  there  was  distinguishment 
of  similar  names  by  appellations  derived  from  character- 
istics, by  habit,  by  appearance  and  by  titles  earned  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  in  other  ways. 

Alexander  was  known  as  Irish  Aleck  because  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  captain  from  his  service  in  the  Indian  wars. 

Irish  Samuel  on  account  of  his  place  of  birth. 

Irish  Joseph  because  of  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Colonel  Sam  'from  his  Revolutionary  services.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  had  six  grandsons  who  bore  the  name  of 
Samuel  in  attendance  at  school  at  the  same  time. 

Tanner  Aleck  from  his  occupation.  He  was  also  known 
as  Captain  Aleck. 

Devil  Aleck  from  his  rollicking  habits  and  his  mischiev- 
ous and  unruly  disposition. 

Colonel  Joseph,  who  earned  his  title  in  the  Revolution- 
ary times. 

Gentleman  James,  who  Hved  on  the  Harbison  farm  and 
built  the  stone  mansion  on  it,  wore  ruflied  shirts  and  kept 
a  pack  of  hounds. 

Preacher  James  on  account  of  his  profession. 

Crowing  John,  who  indulged  freely  in  ardent  spirits, 
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earned  his  title  from  mounting  a  wood  pile  when  drunk 
and  crowing-  in  imitation  of  a  **rooster." 

Captain  Robert,  w^ho  Hved  at  the  head  of  the  ^'Row 
Run"  come  by  his  title  in  his  country's  service  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

Red  Robert  on  account  of  his  complexion  and  red  hair. 

Colonel  Robert,  of  Middle  Spring,  a  citizen  oi  note  and 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Colonel  John,  singing  master,  school  teacher  and  of 
convivial  habits,  came  to  his  title  on  account  of  his  numer- 
ous professions. 

Bullicking  Trac,  a  fighting  man,  who  whipped  every  one 
that  would  stand  up  for  fight,  and  so  called  because  he  was 
bully  of  the  track  or  road  on  which  he  traveled. 

Loud  Gabbler,  a  Middle  Spring  Culbertson,  who  gained 
his  title  by  loud  and  almost  incessant  talk. 

Sam  of  the  Creek,  because  he  lived  along  the  stream. 

Culbertson  Genealogy,  written  by  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Cul- 
bertson, of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  gives  in  detail  the  Culbert- 
son's  not  only  of  Culbertson's  Row,  but  of  the  Culbertsons 
of  the  country. 

THE  BRECKINRIDGE  BROTHERS. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Culbertson's  Row  Alexander,  Wil- 
liam and  James  Breckinridge.  There  is  a  tradition  well 
preserved  that  they  wxre  brothers  with  Alexander  as  the 
oldest  and  James  as  the  youngest.  I  have  nowhere  found 
any  record  of  relationship  beyond  what  has  been  handed 
down  through  successive  generations.  James  and  William 
who  lived  near  each  other  for  a  number  of  years  had  busi- 
ness relations  such  as  settlement  of  estates,  witnesses  to 
wiUs,  agreements  and  other  le^al  matter.  In  those  days 
such  things  indicated  an  existing  relationship.  Possibly 
my  search  and  inquiry  may  lead  to  some  results  that  will 
prove  more  tangible.  I  have  found  no  record  of  the  time 
of  their  immigration  to  the  Row,  and  as  the  patents  for 
the  lands  were  not  granted  until  1762,  although  in  the  pos- 
session of  James  L  they  were  issued  to  his  sons  James 
and  John.  I  have  not  been  able  to  glean  any  information 
through  this  channel  since  the  first  two  removed  from  that 
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community  their  wide  separation  (in  those  days)  had  much 
to  do  with  their  loss  of  intimacy. 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  second  generation  some 
of  whom  were  born  as  early  as  1774  there  is  a  tradition. 
that  is  wxll  founded  that  Alexander  lived  in  Culbertson's 
Row  several  years.  Not  satisfied  with  his  landed  sur- 
roundings, unable  to  locate  near  his  brothers  and  kinsmen, 
he  followed  the  emigration  southward  to  Virginia.  The 
records  of  the  courts  of  Orange  county,  May  22,  1740, 
show  his  presence  in  the  courts  to  prove  his  rights  to  ob- 
tain land.  The  children  of  James  were  born  in  the  Row, 
and  some  of  them,  prior  to  1739.  These  brothers  therefore 
settled  in  the  Row  as  early  as  1735,  possibly  earlier. 

Alexander,  who  removed  to  Virginia  from  the  Row  was 
the  founder  of  the  Breckinridge  family  in  the  south  and 
west.  In  the  religious,  civil,  political  and  military  life  it  is 
the  most  noted  in  the  country.  Alexander  died  in  1744. 
His  son  Robert  was  a  captain  in  the  Colonial  and  Provin- 
cial wars ;  his  grandson  John  was  Secretary  of  War  under 
Thomas  Jefiferson.  In  Alexander's  line  of  descent  are  a 
vice  president ;  there  are  also  United  States'  Senators, 
Governors,  members  of  Congress,  distinguished  theolo- 
gians, ambassadors  to  foreign  countries  and  the  present 
Inspector  of  the  United  States  Army,  General  J.  C.  Breck- 
inridge. It  is  said  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  Breck- 
inridges  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

William  Breckinridge  settled  at  Rocky  Spring  and  the 
church  and  its  lands  were  on  his  farm.  In  the  warrant  is- 
sued to  him  September  10,  1765,  and  a  return  of  survey 
made  September  10,  1765,  three  acres  and  sixteen  perches 
near  the  centre  of  the  tract  were  reserved  for  the  uses  of 
Rocky  Spring  church  and  its  burying  round.  His  lands 
were  bounded  by  those  of  John  Wilson,  William  Baird, 
James  Fulton,  James  Henderson's  heirs,  Ebenezer  Wade 
and  Alexander  Bener.  .August  13,  1768,  he  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  conveyed  this  land  to  William  Sharpe.  About  this 
time  his  name  disappears  from  the  list  of  taxables  and  I 
find  no  further  trace  of  him.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Cuniberlan<l  as  constable  of  I.ettcrkennv, 
probably  its  tlrst  constable,  fn  I7<>3.  the  year  he  sold  his 
farm,  he  was  summoned  as  a  grand  juror  for  the  October 
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term  of  Cumberland  coimty  court.  He,  with  twenty  oth- 
ers, nearly  all  from  what  is  now  Franklin  county,  failed  to 
appear  and  were  fined  forty  shillings  each  by  the  court. 
There  are  no  court  records  of  the  settlement  of  his  estate, 
or  any  other  records  ;:o  indicate  what  became  of  him. 

James  Breckinridge  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1710.  His 
wife  Martha  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1708.  There  is  no 
record  of  date  of  marriage,  but  they  were  possibly  mar- 
ried before  they  emigrated  to  ^America.  He  was  a  broth- 
er-in-law of  Irish  Joseph  Culbertson,  and  settled  on  the 
adjoining  lands  of  the  Culbertsons,  and  his  landed  hold- 
ings which  he  bequeatlied  tO'  his  two  sons  embraced  seven 
hundred  acres  and  reached  to  the  slate  lands  where  the 
"Row"  mill  now  stands.  He  died  September  9,  1765,  and 
his  will  is  recorded  in  Cumberland  county.  His  wife  died 
Febrtiary  8,  1792,  in  her  eighy-fourth  year. 

His  children  were  James  Breckinridge  II,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Irish  Joseph  Culbertson.  He  re- 
sided on  the  farm  willed  to  him  by  his  father  and  which 
later  cam.e  into  the  possession  of  Captain  William  Flem- 
ing, once  prominent  in  Franklin' county,  and  who' emi- 
grated to  ^lonmouth,  Illinois. 

•  His  daughter  married  John  Orr,  who  was  active  in  busi- 
ness and  in  public  affairs  of  the  county..  Rev.  Thomas  X. 
Orr,  D.D.,of  Philadelphia,  a  former  member  of  the  Frank- 
lin county  bar,  is  one  of  his  sons.  There  are  no  descen- 
dants of.  this  James  Breckinridge  in  Franklin  county,  but 
the  family  of  R.  Clark  Johnston,  residing  near  Shippens- 
burg.  James  Breckinridge  died  in  1809  and  with  his  wife 
is  buried  at  Rocky  Spring. 

John  Breckinridge  married  Sarah  Culbertson,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Culbertson,  near  Middle  Spring.  His  chil- 
dren were  Samuel.- who  married  Miss  Shoaff ;  Genet  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Johnston  ;  Sarah,  untnarried ;  Elizabeth 
married  Major  James  Herron,  of  Revolutionary  note,  and 
of  the  Herrons  of  Herron's  Branch  :  Polly  married  James 
Shoaff,  who  owned  the  Gish  mill ;  Nancy  married  Robert 
Culbertson,  of  Amberson's  Valley,  where  their  descendants 
reside;*  Sarah  married  Archibald  Mahon.  Her  children 
were  bequeatlied  $1.00  each  by  their  grandfather. 

Other  children  were  Culbertson  and  Andrew.    The  lat- 
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erected.  In  1766  John  Breckenridge  was  appointed  super- 
visor of  Lurgan  township.  His  only  descendants  now  re- 
siding in  the  county  are  the  Breckinridge  family  at  Fay- 
etteville,  and  the  Culbertsons  near  Waynesboro.  The  most 
prominent  descendant  of  John  Breckinridge  was  William 
Findlay  Breckinridge.  He  was  an  active  business  man 
and  prominent  in  public  affairs,  civil  and  military.  He  was 
a  colonel  in  the  days  of  militia  trainings.  He,  with  his 
brother  James,  of  whom  its  was  said  *'he  was  the  best  man 
that  ever  lived  in  Culbertson's  Row,"  operated  the  Row 
mill  about  1850.  He  became  interested  in  western  emi- 
gration and  bought  a  large  section  of  land  in  Iowa  on  the 
Mississippi  river  below  Dubuque,  and  founded  a  town 
which  he  named  Princeton,  and  from  his  community  sent 
out  colonists  to  settle  it.  The  wagons,  which  were  built  in 
Orrstown,  were  furnished  by  him  and  the  horses  as  well. 
These  families  were  sent  by  wagons  to  Pittsburgh  where 
they  were  loaded  on  a  steamboat,  steaming  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Mississippi  rivers  to  their  destination.  His 
father  died  in  1852,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  col- 
onel came  into  possession  of  two  valuable  farms  in  Cul- 
bertson's Row.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  and  the  west- 
ern colony  was  abandoned  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The 
town  remains  and  the  descendants  of  many  of  his  emi- 
grants who  went  from  this  community  live  in  and  around 
it.  In  his  day  traveling  was  done  chiefly  on  horseback. 
He  was  a  very  good  horseman  and  his  favorite  riding  ani- 
mal was  a  "flea  bitten  gray,"  Pompey  by  name,  and  when 
Pompey  was  in  evidence  the  colonel  was  not  far  distant. 
His  father  was  married  to  Nancy  Colwell,  of  Middle 
Spring,  and  were  members  of  that  congregation  and  the 
family  are  buried  in  the  lower  graveyard  of  that  church. 
On  the  day  of  the  colonel's  funeral  it  was  remarked  "that 
if  Colonel  Breckinridge  had  have  had  any  say  in  the  pace 
of  the  funeral  procession  he  would  have  objected  in  strong 
language  to  the  slow  driving." 

Samuel  Breckinridge  married  Mar\',  daughther  of  Irish 
Joseph  Culbertson.  She  died  before  her  parents  and  is 
not  named  in  the  wills  of  either  Joseph  Culbertson  or  his 
wife,  who  died  after  her  husband.    Plis  children  were  Marv 
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who  appears  to  have  made  her  home  with  her  grandpar- 
ents. She  is  given  a  bequest  both  in  the  will  of  her  grand- 
father and  her  grandmother  Culbertsun.  She  married 
Percival  Adams. 

Samuel  Breckinridge  was  a  private  in  the  Cumberland 
county  associators  in,  1777  in  Captain  William  Askey's 
company.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  by  the  Cumberland 
county  courts  constable  of  Lurgan  township.  James,  John 
and  Samuel,  the  three  sons  of  James  I,  were  members  of 
the  school  board  at  the  same  time. 

Robert  resided  for  some  time  after  reaching  his  major- 
ity in  Letterkenny  township.  There  are  no  further 
records  of  him. 

Martha  married  Captain  Thomas  Orr.  He  died  in  1814 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Old  White  church 
at  Shippensburg.  His  widow  survived  him  for  thirty- 
eight  years  and  was  buried  at  Orrstown  in  the  gjraveyard 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  place. 

Samuel  Breckinridge  was  married  the  second  time  and 
his  wife  was  Margaret  Sterret,  whose  father  resided  on 
the  hill  on  Middle  Spring  road,  near  Herron's  Branch. 
About  1808  he  sold  his  farm  to  John  Breckinridge  and  re- 
moved to  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  daughter  of  his  second  wife 
married  a  Mr.  Gentry,  of  that  community.  For  many 
years  there  was  an  intimacy  between  the  descendants,  but 
finally  trace  was  lost  of  them. 

Nancy  Breckinridge,  who  was  born  in  1789,  married 
John  Colwell,  of  Hopewell  township,  a  member  of  Middle 
vSpring  church.  She  died  in  1804  and  lies  in  the  lower 
graveyard  at  that  place.  Her  descendants  are  the  Hayes 
and  Colwells. 

Martha  married  'Squire  James  Lindsay,  of  Falling 
Spring,  and  among  her  descendants  are  the  Lindsays. 
Griers  and  Reeds,  of  Chambersburg.  She  was  buried  in 
Falling  Spring  cemetery. 

Elizabeth  Breckinridge.     Of  her  there  is  no  record. 

The  Culbertsons  and  Breckinridges  of  the  **Row'*  at 
tended  Rocky  Spring  church  and  the  records  of  the  church 
novr  )t\  existence  show  the  pews  they  occupied.  Here  they 
worshipped,  here  their  children  were  baptized  and  in  this 
^lod's  acre  they  lie  buried  most  of  tliem  without  a  mark  to 
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their  resting  place,  until  that  great  day  of  account.  James 
Breckinridge,  son  of  James  I,  has  been  remembered  and 
the  record  at  his  head  says  he  died  in  1809,  at  the  a^re  of 
67.  That  of  his  wife  records  her  death  in  1835,  at  75. 
John  Breckinridge  II  intermarried  with  the  Colvvells,  and 
his  family  attended  Middle  Spring. 

The  Breckinridges  with  a  single  ancestor  did  not  in- 
crease as  did  the  Culbertson's,  nor  did  they  attain 
as  much  vvealth,  but  were  prominent  in  their 
community  and  were  closely  attached  to  one  an- 
other. In  1 791  the  three  brothers,  Samuel,  James 
and  John  were  school  directors.  In  1856  James 
Buchanan,  a  native  of  Franklin  county,  was  nominated  at 
Cincinati  in  national  convention  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  President.  With  him  was  nominated  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge for  vice-president.  They  were  elected  and  Frank- 
lin county  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  a  president  and  at 
llie  same  time  a  vice  president,  whose  ancestors  five  gen- 
erations bciore  had  resided  in  what  is  now  Franklin  coun- 
ty, and  Culbertson's  Row  can  place  this  to  its  credit. 

Although  distilleries  were  common  amoung  the  farmers 
I  find  no  trace  of  any  Breckinridges  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ardent  spirits  until  about  1850,  when  Colonel 
Breckinridge  carried  on  a  large  distillery  at  the  Row  mills. 
The  Breckinridges  who  had  nicknames  were  Cubby, 
abbreviated  from  Culbertson,  and  he  comes  down  to  pos- 
terity with  the  credit  of  having  in  a  family  quarrel  1:)ittcn 
off  a  portion  of  the  nose  of  his  brother-in-law,  Devil 
Aleck.  Curley  Joe  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  curly 
hair. 

CULBERTSON'S  FORT. 

During  the  time  of  the  Indian  incursions  and. massacres 
a  fort  was  erected  in  Culbertson's  Row.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  was  erected  in  1752,  two  years  before  Braddock's  de- 
feat :  that  it  stood  in  front  of  Colonel  Joseph  Culbertson's 
house  near  where  his  spring  house  now  stands,  and  was 
built  by  him.  It  is  said  that  the  old  fort  was  sold  to  .idam 
Killinger,  Vvlio  used  it  for  tlie  erection  of  a  dvrellin':^-  in  tliat 
leighborhood,  in  which  house  tliey  ncnv  live.  This  is  tlie 
.statement  t1iat  is  m.ade  in  the  historv  of  the  forts  of  Fenn- 
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sylvania,  the  information  coming  as  claimed  from  a  de- 
scendant of  Colonel  Joseph  Culbertson.  From  an  older 
woman  of  the  same  connection,  who  lived  in  the  family  at 
the  same  time,  I  obtained  the  following  in  relation  to  the 
fort :  That  it  stood  along  the  road  over  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  northward  from  Joseph  Culbertson's  house  on  the 
land  of  the  Breckinridges  which  adjoined  the  Conrad 
Coiner  farm,  and  that  up  to  sometime  during  the  50*s  the 
foundation  stones  were  to  be  seen  where  the  fort  stood. 
Adam  Killinger  is  dead,  but  his  brothers  and  nephews  say 
that  neither  their  brother  Adam  Killinger,  nor  their  uncle 
Adam  Killinger.  the  only  ones  whom  they  knew  of  that 
name,  ever  purchased  the  fort  or  built  a  house  out  of  the 
old  logs.  They  had  never  heard  the  story  before,  and 
were  sure  if  such  had  been  the  case  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  that  would  have  come  to  their  notice.  One  of  the 
Killinger 's  did  purchase  a  log  dwelling  house  that  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Row  dam,  but  it  was  never  anything  but 
a  dwelling  house  and  w-as  never  nearer  the  location  of  the 
fort  than  when  it  was  removed  from  where  it  had  been 
built.  I  found  on  investigation  a  claim  was  made  for  a 
site  between  these  two  points  along  the  stream  where  this 
fort  had  been  located,'  but  discover  nothing  in  the  claim. 
Rupp  says:  '7^^^^^  ^7'  ^757'  ^^^  ^'^^^^^  killed  at  Culbert- 
son's fort ;  four  men  shot  at  the  Indian  while  scalping  the 
man." 

Tliis  fort  was  a  place  of  defense  and  protection  for  the 
community.  It  was  a  log  building  and  was  also  used  as  a 
depository  for  arms  and  ammunition.  As  late  as  1852 
some  of  the  cooking  utensils  of  the  fort  were  in  possession 
of  Joseph  Culbertson's  granddaughter. 

One  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  Culbertson's  Row  was 
the  "Indian  ghost,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called.  It 
was  a  terror  to  this  community  for  many  long  years,  but 
disappeared  about  1840.  A  full  account  of  it  was  printed 
in  the  "semi-centennial"  edition  of  the  Valley  Spirit  in 
July,  1877.  •  ' 

MILLS,  FORGE,  &o. 

I  he  large  and  steady  How  of  the  "Row  Run"  made  it 
^desirable  for  water  power.    And  in  its  course  of  some  four 
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miles  there  were  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  five  dis- 
tilleries and  a  forge. 

The  first  grist  mill  was  erected  in  1763  by  Peter  ShoafF, 
and  later  a  saw  mill  added.  In  1800  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  David  Gish,  of  Lancaster  county,  whose  ances- 
tors came  from  Switzerland.  About  this  time  he  married 
Martha  Snavely,  of  Cumberland  county,  w^hose  father 
owned  the  farm  on  which  a  part  of  the  village  of  Shire- 
manstown  stands.  She  was  related  to  I.  N.  Rupp,  whose 
history  of  the  six  counties  has  been  the  basis  of  all  sub- 
sequent histories  of  the  same  sections.  Mr.  Gish  was  a  pro- 
gressive man  and  erected  a  new  mill  on  his  premises.  He 
built  a  stone  mill  around  the  log  one  while  it  was  in  opera- 
tion. 

On  the  high  slate  ridge  of  hills  west  of  his  mill  he  plant- 
ed a  vineyard  and  employed  a  German,  Ludwig  Mellinger, 
as  its  keeper.  Several  barrels  of  wine  were  made  and  dis- 
posed of  each  year.  Some  years  after  his  death  the  vine- 
yard died  out,  the  house  of  the  vineyard  keeper  was  torn 
away  and  there  is  left  no  vestige  of  this  enterprise.  The 
place  still  retains  the  name  of  Vineyard  Hill. 

Where  the  ''Row"  dam  is  located  Levi  Stumbatigh  in 
1789  run  a  ''still"  and  two  years  later  built  a  log  mill.  The 
stone  mill  was  erected  by  Levi  Stumbaugh  in  1798.  Its 
time  of  greatest  prosperity  was  during  the  ownership  of 
Colonel  Breckinridge,  when  it  was  run  to  its  fullest  ca- 
pacity as  a  merchant  mill  and  a  large  distillery  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

In  addition  to  these  mills  there  were  a  number  of  dis- 
tilleries or  "stills,"  as  all  the  early  ones  were  called.  Jo- 
seph Culbertson  had  one  on  his  farm.  I  find  no  record 
of  Captain  Robert  Culbertson  owning  a  still,  although  it 
is  stated  in  "Men  of  Marks"  that  after  the  vows  of  the 
newly  enlisted  provinical  company  were  uttered,  the  oaths 
were  confirmed  by  draughts  out  of  a  tin  full  of  whiskey 
which  Captain  Robert  supplied  from  his  still  house  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  famous  spring."  Further  down 
the  stream  were  those  of  Conrad  Coiner,  Lawrence  Stum- 
baugh, David  Herron.  I.nter  were  Thomas  Orr,  John 
White  and  William  F.  Breckinridge.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  there  were  twelve  stills  in  operation  in  South- 
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^^mpton  township  and  four  inns  kept  by  Philip  Laufman, 
Levi  Lee,  John  Nevin  and  Wilhani  White.  There  seems 
at  this  day  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity were  not  well  supplied  with  all  that  John  Barley- 
corn could  give. 
I  .    In  1829  Joseph  Crall  erected  and  operated  a  forsre  in 

connection  with  his  mill  and  saw  mill  at  the  "Row  Dam." 
In  1838  it  was  purchased  by  George  Johnston,  who  oper- 
ated it  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  the  edge  of  the  dam  stood,  until  recently,  a  one- 
story  brick  building  which  was  used  as  his  office  and  a 
store  for  the  accommodation  of  his  employees.  The  forge 
ceased  operations  about  the  time  of  the  closing  of  South- 
ampton furnace,  and  the  old  hammer  of  the  forge  w^as 
•  disposed  of  among  a  lot  of  old  iron  at  the  sale  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  Colonel  William  F.  Breckinridge  to  John  and 
William  Orr,  and  finally  ended  its  mission  as  a  forge  ham- 
mer in  the  fires  of  Soundwell  forge  at  Roxbury  Gap.  Be- 
fore its  disposal  to*  the  forge  it  lay  around  for  some  time, 
and  I  have  recollections  of  men  testing  their  strength  in 
attempting  to  lift  it.  The  forge  and  the  sawmill  have  dis- 
appeared and  nothing  but  a  large  piece  of  timber,  w^hich 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  hammer,  marks  the  site 
of  the  forge.  Tlie  old  stone  millis  still  standing  and  has 
been  converted  into  a  roller  mill,  having  been  in  opera- 
tion for  100  years. 

Nearly  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  the  twO'  streams  Row 
Run  and  Muddy  Run,  is  a  stone  mill  erected  by  John  Her- 
ron  in  1798;  later  a  saw  mill  was  added  to  it.  He  be- 
queathed it  to  his  son,  David  Herron.  It  was  next  sold  at 
sheriff's  sale,  coming  into  the  possession  of  Benjamin  Rey- 
nolds, Esq.  He  disposed  of  it  to  Thomas  Spencer,  a  mer- 
chant of  Shippenburg,  and  he,  twO'  years  later,  to  his 
brother,  David  Spencer,  of  Lancaster  county,  who  owned 
the  farm  and  mill  for  a  number  of  years,  w^as  a. prominent 
Whig  and  politician  in  that  township,  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  a  Director  of  the  Poor.  He  also  filled  a  num- 
ber of  township  offices,  such  as  school  director,  etc.  The 
mill  is  stillstanding  and  in  good  condition.  A  stone  bridge 
was  erected  across  the  stream  at  this  point  in  1S2S,  and 
its  good  condition  is  evidence  of  its  superiority  over  any 
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Other  kind  of  bridge.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  mill 
stood  what  was  known  as  the  Black  Horse  hotel,  which 
entertained  General  Washington  in  1794,  and  was  owned 
by  Daniel  Nevin  and  later  the  inn  was  kept  by  John  Nevin, 
who  lived  on  the  farm  below,  along  the  stream.  On  this 
farm  was  born  the  celebrated  and  eminent  theologian.  Dr. 
John  W.  Nevin. 

A  little  further  down  the  stream  v/as  a  distillery^,  owned 
and  operated  by  John  Herron.  The  mansion  house  on 
the  Herron  farm,  erected  in  the  last  century,  is  a  large, 
commodious  stone  building,  in  good  condition,  with 
promise  of  standing  for  many  years.  On  a  portion  of  the 
Herron  farm,  and  on  the  hill  a  short  distance  from  the 
creek,  lived  Rev.  William  Miller.  In  1850  he  invented  a 
flood  fence  which  was  erected  on  the  stream  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  the  mill.  His  invention  claimed  that  it  would 
be  lifted  by  the  rising  waters  out  of  its  mortises  in  the 
posts,  and  on  the  flood  it  would  ride  until  the  waters  re- 
ceded. It  was  then  set  up  ready  for  service.  It  accom- 
plished its  purpose  for  many  years  and  did  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  About  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  house, 
for  many  weeks,  was  besieged  day  and  night,  with  parties 
eager  to  buy  the  rights  of  counties  and  states  and  many 
were  engaged  in  selling  flood  fences.  The  excitement 
died  away  without  much  remuneration  to  the  purchasers, 
and  many  curses  were  heaped  upon  him  for  their  losse^s. 
About  this  time  he  made  an  assignment  of  his  estate,  not 
because  of  insolvency,  but  for  the  settlement  of  his  affairs. 
A  mile  or  so  below  the  mill  the  united  streams  flowed  into 
the  Conodoguinet. 

INTERAIAKRIAGES. 

In  this  Culbertson^s  Row  settlement  there  were  for 
more  than  thirty  years  none  but  Scotch-Irish,  and  these 
well  intermarried.  As  an  illustration  of  these  intermar- 
riages I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  one  from  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Row.  They  were  James  Breckinridge  and 
Joseph  Culbertson,  who  were  brothers-in-law.  James 
Breckinridge's  children  married  as  follows:  James  II 
niarried  Elizabeth  Culbertson;  Samuel  married  Mary. 
both    daughters   of  Joseph    Culbertson;     John    married 
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Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Culbertson.  His  daughter, 
Janet,  mamed  Benjamin  Johnston;  Samuel  Breck- 
inridge's granddaughter  married  into  the  Hue  of  John 
Breckinridge  I ;  a  daughter  of  this  union  married  into  the 
the  Hne  of  Johnstons,  who  w^ere  again  intermarried  into 
the  hne  of  James  Breckinridge  I.  A  daughter  of  this  un- 
ion combining  the  nne  of  James.  Samuel  and  John  mar- 
ried back  into  the  hne  of  Samuel  Breckinridge,  and  their 
children  have  all  the  original  Breckinridge  line  of  ances- 
try'. This  is  one  of  the  several  intermarriages.  Just  what 
the  relationship  is  a  matter  not  easily  solved  and  made 
plain. 

TIMES  CILAXGING  HANDS. 

Time  has  made  great  changes  in  that  settlement  of 
1730.  Not  alone  in  the  customs,  but  the  people  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  as  well.  The  husking  frolics, 
the  quilting  bees,  the  apple  butter  boilings  and  other  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  amusements  have  given  way  to  meet 
the  .life  of  the  present.  The  Calvinistic  faith  of  these 
sturdy  Presbyterians  has  been  superseded  by  those  of 
German  belief  and  the  Scotch-Irish  race  has  almost  disap- 
peared. But  one  descendant  of  the  original  settlers  re- 
sides within  its  bounds,  and  that  a  woman  of  the  line  of 
Irish  Joseph  Culbertson.  In  all  that  portion  known  as 
Lurgan  towTiship  prior  to  1760  there  are  now  not  an^ 
more,  possibly  not  as  many,  Scotch-Irish  families  as  re- 
sided along  the  Row  Run  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Maclays  have  gone  from  Lurgan  with  the 
exception  of  one  family,  who  reside  at  the  old  mill.  The 
Linns  have  removed  and  Iknow  of  none  of  their  descen- 
dants in  Lurgan  township.  The  Herrons  have  all  disap- 
peared and  none  are  left  to  keep  the  name  in  existence. 
The  Breckinridges  have  kept  pace  with  the  disappearing 
families  and  none  are  left  to  bear  the  name. 

"The  primitive  forests  have  been  displaced  by  orchards 
w^hose  fruits  are  more  tempting  than  the  golden  apples  of 
Hesperides,  with  meadows  of  green  grass  that  falls  to  the 
musick  of  the  swinging  scythe;  with  great  fields  of  grain 
that  grow  golden  in  the  days  of  June  and  waving  corn 
tliat  crinkles  in  the  sunshine  wkh  promises  of  healtliy 
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fruit  at  the  harvesting.  But  across  this  charming  scene 
the  same  sun  sends  its  rich  hfe  between  its  rising  and  its 
setting.  Orion,  with  his  flaming  belt,  marches  across  the 
sky ;  the  Great  Bear  circles  around  the  northern  horizon 
and  these  creations  of  an  Almighty  hand  with  their  noise- 
less attendants  look  down  on  the  peacefulness  of  the  night 
as  they  did  in  those  early  days  of  settlement,  or  in  the 
times  of  the  centuries  that  stretch  beyond,  when  the 
mountains  that  shut  in  the  valley  were  high  as  the  Andes 
of  South  America  or  the  Himalayas  of  India." 
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Tlie  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Hon. 
W.  Rush  Gillan,  on  the  evening  of  January  25,  1900.  Tlie 
following  paper  was  read  by  George  O.  Seilhamer,  Esq. 

MOTHER  CUMBERLAND 


GEO.    O.    SEILHAMER,    ESQ. 


In  the  march  of  civilization  westward  from  the  Dela- 
ware the  Indian  trader  was  always  in  the  van.  First 
among  the  Indian  traders  who'  penetrated  the  Vv'ilderness 
in  advance  of  the  pioneer  were  three  Frenchmen — Pierre 
Bizailon,  Martin  Chartiere  and  Jacques  Le  Tort.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  these  Frenchmen 
were  objects  of  suspicion.  They  were  harassed  in  their 
trade,  being  often  fined  for  alleged  irregularities  in  their 
importations  and  sometimes  sent  to  jail  on  frivolous 
charges.  But  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  arrival  in  the 
province  they  found  a  friend  in  James  Logan.  From  the 
outset  Logan  saw  how  they  might  be  made  useful  to  the 
Proprietary  andjie  used  and  rewarded  them.  All  of  them 
vvere  granted  plantations  on  the  Susquehanna — Bizailon 
among  the  Indians  of  Peshtang,  Chartiere  at  Turkey  Hill, 
near  the  Conestoga  reservation,  and  Le  Tort  in  Donegal, 
above  ShawneetowTi.  The  only  one  of  these  to  establish 
a  trading  post  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  was  Le  Tort, 
who  built  a  cabin  at  Beaver  Pond,  near  Carlisle,  as  early 
as  1720. 

As  the  first  white  man  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  val- 
ley Jacques  Le  Tort  becomes  an  object  of  interest  for  all 
of  us.  Unfortunately,  nobody  ever  took  the  trouble  to 
write  his  biography,  and  such  allusions  as  the  colonial  an- 
nals contain  relating'  to  his  personal  and  domestic  aiTairs 
tell  us  more  of  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  his  wife,  Ann 
Le  Tort,  than  of  the  busy  trader  upon  whom  Logan  de- 
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pencled  for  his  knowledg-e  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Madame  Le  Tort  was  a  woman  of  intrepid 
spirit,  and  something  of  a  shrew  withal.  She  seems  to 
have  remained  at  home  and  kept  house  while  Jacques 
traded  with  the  Indians.  At  a  very  early  |>eriod,  while 
she  still  lived  on  the  Schuylkill,  she  was  accused  of  threat- 
ening the  province  with  the  vengeance  of  the  French  and 
the  Indians  of  the  upper  Delaware.  She  showed  that  the 
only  foundation  for  the  accusation  was  the  vigor  with 
which  she  used  her  broomhandle  upon  the  accusers.  After 
she  removed  to  the  Susquehanna  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood complained  that  she  turned  them  out  of  her 
house,  and  that  her  hogs  despoiled  their  corn.  She  an- 
swered vigorously  that  her  house  was  her  own,  and  the 
grievance  concerning  the  rooters  was  smoothed  over  by 
the  oleaginous  Logan.  These  Indians  were  Shawanese, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  madame's  temper  that 
Le  Tort's  first  cabin  at  Beaver  Pond  was  destroyed  by 
these  treacherous  nomads.  How  many  years  Le  Tort 
remained  on  the  spring  that  now  bears  his  name  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  we  know  that  before  the  wave  of  emi- 
gration began  to  flow  up  the  Cumberland  Valley,  in  any 
considerable  volume,  he  had  already  established  his  trad- 
ing post  on  the  Allegheny. 

.At, the  time  that  Le  Tort  had  his  cabin  at  Beaver  Pond 
the  Shawanese  were  very  uneasy.  They  were  alien  In- 
dians on  the  Susquehanna,  and  at  no  time  were  they  on 
terms  of  perfect  amity  with  the  white  settlers.  They  were 
Ishmalites  among  the  native  races,  and  never  for  long  had 
a  permanent  settlement  anywhere.  They  came  among 
the  Susquehanna  Indians  as  refugees  from  the  south,  but 
prov^ed  troublesome  from  the  outset.  Their  young  mew 
joined  the  hostile  bands  from  the  Five  Nations  in  their 
incursions  into  Virginia,  and  when  rebuked  for' their  con- 
duct the  whole  nation  manifested  a  spirit  of  discontent 
that  finally  made  the  Shawanese  the  most  relentless  ene- 
mies of  the  province.  Tliey  forsook  their  towns  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  emigrated  to  Allegheny,  inducing  many 
of  the  Delawares  to  go  with  them.  Fearing  that  they 
would  become  the  caispaws  of  the  French,  as  afterwards 
happened,  the  provincial  authorities  sought  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  Cumberland  Valley  was  alloted  to  them,  as  a  hunt- 
ing ground,  but  in  terms  so  vague  that  the  so-called  Man- 
or of  Louther  might  comprise  only  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory between  the  Conodoguinet  and  Yellow  Breeches,  or 
begin  at  the  river  and  end  nowhere. 

Vagueness  was  the  vitiating  quality  of  nearly  all  the 
Penn  deeds  and  Proprietary  grants.  In  almost  every  case 
the  Proprietary  promises  had  a  string  to  them.  They 
were  often  intended  to  seem,  to  mean  more  than  they 
meant.  The  survey  of  the  Louther  Manor  was  a  case  in 
point.  In  the  autumn  of  1731  John  Wright,  Tobias  Hen- 
dricks and  Samuel  Blunston,  all  leading  men  of  Lancas- 
ter county  in  'the  Proprietary  interest,  were  directed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Property  and  the  Governor  to  lay 
out  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  ostensibly  as  a  resen^ation 
for  the  Shawanese,  but  in  reality  as  a  Proprietary  manor. 
At  this  time  Peter  Chartiere,  the  half-breed  son  ol  old 
Martin,  who  like  his  father  had  married  a  Shawanese 
squaw,  was  living  in  the  Indian  village  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  at  what  is  now  the  site  of  N^wCumberland. 
Young  Peter  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Proprietary  and  was 
expeced  to  exert  a  soothing  influence  over  the  Shawan- 
ese, whose  attitude  was  menacing,  and  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  the  Susquehanna.  When  Wright,  Hendricks 
and  Blunston  arrived  at  Peshtang  they  sent  Chartiere  a 
letter  announcing  the  purpose  of  their  coming.  They 
were,  they  said,  to  lay  out  a  tract  of  land  between  the  two 
creeks  five  or  six  miles  back  from  the  river  to  accommo- 
date the  Shawanese  and  defend  them  Irom  encroach- 
ments; and  they  added  that  they  had  orders  to  dispos- 
sess all  persons  settled  on  that  side  ol  the  river,  ''that 
those  woods  may  remain  free  to  ye  Indians  for  planting 
and  hunting."  Chartiere  was  asked  to  convey  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Indians  at  **Alleghening."  i\s  the  Indian 
title  had  not  yet  been  extinguished  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna this  was  a  promise  to  the  Shawansese  of  what  be- 
longed to  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  promise  was  so  word- 
ed that  the  Indians  were  expected  to  believe  that  they 
were  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  while 
in  reality  they  were  restricted  to  the  narrow  strip  live  or 
six  miles  back  from  the  river.  The  Indians  refused  to  re- 
turn, and  none  of  the  squatters  were  dispossessed,  but 
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the  whole  valley  was  openly  treated  as  a  reservation,  while 
the  settlers  were  secretly  encouraged  to  possess  them- 
selves of  holdings  along  the  Conodoguinet  and  Conoco- 
cheague  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Potomac. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  intruders  were  to 
be  expelled  from  the  valley  by  the  agents  of  the  Proprie- 
tary-in  1 73 1,  that  actual  settlement  had  already  begun.  A 
few  families  claim  that  their  ancestors  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna as  early  as  172,5,  and  in  many  cases  the  date  is  put 
not  later  than  1730.  I  put  little  faith  in  mere  family  tra- 
diion,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  four  Chambers  brothers,  but 
we  have  some  written  proofs  that  are  worthy  of  accept- 
ance. In  1727  Tobias  Hendricks,  the  younger,  wrote 
from  some  point  in  the  valley  to  John  Harris,  of  Pesh- 
tang,  enclosing  a  letter  for  his  father,  Tobias  Hendricks, 
of  Donegal,  one  of  the  three  men  who  laid  out  Louther 
Manor,  in  which  he  spoke  of  "the  grate  numbers  coming 
this  side  of  ye  Susquehanna."  It  is  likely  that  at  that 
time  young  Hendricks  was  in  the  Indian  trade,  for  he  also 
spoke  of  buying  skins  from  a  trader  at  the  Potomac.  His 
brother  John  had  charge  of  the  Springettsburg  Manor, 
opposite  Columbia,  where  he  owned  a  plantation.  Tobias 
was  given  charge  of  the  Louther  Alanor.  He  settled  at 
Oyster  Point,  where  he  kept  a  tavern  at  a  later  period. 
His  son  William  was  captain  of  one  of  the  twO'  companies 
that  went  from  the  Cumberland  Valley,  in  1775,  to  assist 
in  the  leaguer  of  Boston,  and  he  was  the  first  officer  from 
Pennsylvania  to  fall  in  the  Revolution. 

The  only  documentary  evidence  of  actual  settlement  in 
the  valley  prior  to  1730,  of  which. I  have  knowledge,  was 
in  the  case  of  David  Ralston,  of  Big  Spring.  Ralston  ob- 
tained a  qualified  Blunston  warrant  for  200  acres  of  land, 
January  14,  1737.  In  his  application  for  the  warrant  in 
1736  he  said  it  was  for  a  tract  on  which  he  had  lived  ''for 
ye  past  eight  years."  This  would  make  the  year  of  his 
settlement  1728.  The  Ralston  warrant  contained  a  phrase 
that  disturbs  the  tradition  in  regard  to  the  four  Chambers 
brothers.  His  land  was  described  as  situated  '*on  the 
Great  Spring,  a  branch  of  ConodO'g\vainet,  joyning  to  the 
Upper  Side  of  a  Tract  granted  to  Randel  Chambers,  for 
the  use  of  his  son  Jame?  Chambers."  An  eminent  jurist 
of  this  valley  is  fond  of  relating  a  story,  originally  told  by 
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one  of  the  lay  judges  who  helped  to  give  dignity  to  the 
court  over  which  one  of  his  predecessors  presided,  con- 
cerning a  member  of  the  Bar  who  had  previously  been  a 
preacher.  In  a  sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son  the  preacher 
said :  "We  know  all  about  the  prodigal,  and  about  his 
father,  and  about  his  dissatisfied  brother,  and  about  the 
fatted  calf,  but  .we  know  nothing  about  the  mothen 
Where  was  the  mother?  My  brethren,  I  have  thought 
long  and  seriously  over  the  silence  of  Scripture  in  regard 
to  the  mother,  and  have  been  able  to  reach  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  she  was  in  the  kitchen  cooking  the  calf." 
We  know  something  about  the  four  Chambers  brothers, 
and  the  three  plantations  at  the  three  springs — Big 
Spring,  Middle  Spring  and  Falling  Spring — but  we  know 
nothing  about  the  father.  Where  was  the  father?  If  the 
description  in  the  Ralston  warrant  was  correct  he  must 
have  been  on  his  plantation  in  Paxton  fattening  the  calf 
for  James,  if  not  for  Robert  and  Benjamin. 

It  is  clear  from  Hendricks'  letter  to  Harris  and  from 
the  Ralston  claim,  as  well  as  from  the  averments  of  the 
letter  to  Chartiere,  that  settlers  began  to  pick  out  planta- 
tions west  of  the  Susquehanna  before  1730,  but  my  own 
impression  is  that  the  wave  of  emigration  did  not  obtain 
a  steady  flow  before  1733.  In  that  year  Shippensburg, 
the  oldest  town  in  the  vallev,  bee^an  its  existence.  *'We 
have  eighteen  cabbins  bilt  here  now,  and  it  looks  a  town, 
but  we  have  no  name  for  it,"  James  Magraw  wrote  to-  his 
brother,  John,  May  21,  1733.  Four  years  later  Edward 
Shippen,  of  Lancaster,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  land  on 
which  the  town  was  situated,  and  imposed  upon  it  his 
quit-rents  and  his  name.  From  that  time  the  settlement 
of  the  valley  was  rapid  and  almost  simultaneous. 
.  We  have  no  way  of  measuring  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  settlements  except 
by  events  that  we  know  are  historical.  We  can  infer,  for 
example,  that  the  valley  had  become  politically  important 
^^-  ^735'  from  the  fact  that  in  that  year  it  was  divided  into 
two  townships- — Pennsborough  and  Hopewell.  The  di- 
viding line  was  at  the  Big  Spring.  In  that  year  also  the 
n^-^t  road  was  laid  from  the  Susquehanna  toward  the  Po- 
toiiiac.    The  report  of  the  viewers,  which  was  made  Feb- 
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ruary  3,  1736,  was  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— to  those  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  because  its 
course  was  almost  as  sinuous  as  that  of  the  Conodo- 
g-uinet  and  to  those  along  the  North  Mountain,  above  the 
Big  Spring,. because  it  passed  through  the  Oakville  bar- 
rens to  Shippensburg,  instead  of  following  the  course  of 
the  creek  10  IMiddle  Spring.  Reviewers  were  appointed, 
and  they  reported  May  4,  1736,  making  many  alterations 
below  but  none  above  the  Big  Spring.  Tlie  inhabitants 
of  Middle  Spring  held  an  indignation  meeting  at  the  tav- 
ern of  the  Widow  Piper  in  Shippensburg,  in  the  spring  of 
1736,  but  the  reviewers  failed  to  see  why  they  should 
straighten  the  course  of  the  road  below  New\dlle,  and 
twist  it  above.  In  1736  the  provinical  tax  collectors  made 
their  first  appearance  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  early  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish 
has  been  emphasized  by  every  writer  who  treated  the  sub- 
ject, but  Jacob  Snelby,  or  Snively,  an  honest  Swiss,  who 
lived  near  Shady  Grove,  in  Franklin  county,  was  a  tax 
collector  for  the  south  part  of  Hopewell  as  early  as  1739. 
Antrim  township,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
Franklin  county,  was  detached  from  Hopewell  in  1741, 
and  Lurgan  was  carved  out  of  Antrim  in  1743.  Penns- 
borough  tov/nship  was  not  divided  into  east  and  west 
Fennsborough  until  1745.  The/  last  of  the  Lancaster 
county  townships  tO'  be  created  was  Peters.  Rupp  fixes 
the  number  of  taxables  in  the  valley  in  1748  at  about  800. 
and  the  population  as  rising  3000. 

A  better  method  of  measuring  the  influx  of  immigrants 
and  the  character  and  condition  of  the  settlers  than  these 
references  to  the  political  history  of  the  valley  will  be 
found  in  a  study  of  the  early  churches.  Wherever  there 
were  Presbyterians  there  was  sure  to  be  a  church,  and 
wherever  there  v/as  a  church  there  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
what  James  Magraw  would  have  called  "a  good  wheen" 
of  Presbyterians.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  five 
earliest  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  Curberland  Valley — 
those  of  Silvers'  Spring,  Meeting  House  Springs,  Big 
Spring,  Middle  Spring  and  Falling  Spring — date  their 
actual  history  from  i/7,j-S. 

The  two  Pennsborough  churches  claim  an  earlier  or- 
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ig-in,  placing  their  beginning-s  as  early  as  1734.    x\lthQugh 
priority  is  often  asserted  for  the  church  at  Silvers'  Spring 
p,  1  am  inclined  to  accord  it  to  the  Meeting  House  Springs 

church.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  first  church  edihce 
in  the  valley  was  built  on  the  bluff,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Conodoguinet,  near  the  head  of  the  beautiful  stream 
to  which  this  earh'  meeting  house  gave  the  name  of  Meet- 
ing House  Springs.  It  was  a  Avooden  structure,  situated 
about  two  miles  northwest  of  Carlisle.  It  was  erected  as 
early  as  1736.  No  vestige  of  the  building  rem.ains,  and 
only  the  old  graveyard,  with  its  neglected  tombs,  tells  of 
the  pioneers  who  worshipped  within  its  walls. 

The  first  preaching  in  the  Cuhmberland  Valley  was  in 
1734.  As  a  part  of  Lancaster  county  '*the  people  of  Con- 
odoguinet" were  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyter}^  of 
Doneg'al,  organized  in. 1732.  On  the  i6th  of  October, 
1734,  it  was  "ordered  that  Alexander  Craighead  supply 
over  the  river  two  or  three  Sabbaths  in  November.'*  It 
is  not  known  Vv'here  he  preached,  but  it  is  probable  he 
ministered  both  at  Silvers'  Spring  and  Meeting  House 
Springs.  Craighead  had  been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
only  eight  days  before.  The  next  supply  in  x\pril,  1735, 
seems  to  have  been  the  Rev.  William  Bertram,  who  was 
then  settled  at  Paxton  and  Derry.  In  the  autumn  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Gelston,  who  had  a  varied  career  in  Nevv^ 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  was  directed  by  the  Donegal 
Presbytery  tO'  visit  the  Presbyterians  on  the  Conodo- 
guinet. The  next  year,  1736,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craig- 
head, father  of  Alexander,  was  sent  to  the  twO'  congrega- 
tions of  Pennsborough — Silvers'  Spring  and  Meeting 
House  Springs.  The  Craigheads  were  a  family  of  clergy^- 
men  and  were  identified  with  the  valley  churches  during 
the  rest  of  the  century.  When  he  came  over  the  river 
Thomas  Craigheadwas  already  an  old  man,  and 
was  reverently  spoken  of  by  his  associates  in 
the  Presbytery  as  "Father"  Craighead.  Tliis 
visit  led  to  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  congregation  that 
was  organizing  at  Big  Spring.  There  was  opposition  to 
tlie  new  church  from  the  older  congregations  at  Meet- 
■n.u-  House  Springs  and  Silvers'  Springs,  but  the  Presby- 
tery cietenmined  to  authorize  the  charge,  and  'Tiather" 
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Craighead  accepted  the  call  in  1737.  This  year  the  older 
congregations  obtained  a  preacher  that  finally  became 
their  pastor.  He  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thomson,  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery.  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  eagerness  of  the  pioneer  churches  of  the 
valley  to  secure  pastors  at  the  despite  of  the  older  congre- 
gations that "  Falling  Spring  attempted  to  obtain  Mr. 
Tliomson  in  1738,  as  Big  Spring  obtained  Father  Craig- 
head in  1737.  Tlie  application  of  Benjamin  Chambers 
and  Thomas  Browm  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  ConoCo- 
cheague  was  not  acceded  to,  and  in  1739  Mr.  Thomson 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  two  Pennsbor- 
ough  churches.  In  1745  he  was  released  from  the  charge 
at  Silvers'  Spring,  *'on  account  of  bodily  weakness,"  al- 
though directed  "to  be  generous  and  industrious  in 
preaching  there,  according  to  his  conscience  and  their  ne- 
cessity." He  lived  in  the  parsonage  at  }vleeting  Flouse 
Springs,  and  cultivated  the  glebe  lands.  His  wife  died 
there  in  1744,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard. 

Silvers'  Spring  church  was  named  after  Silvers'  Spring, 
which  entered  the  Conodbguinet  near  the  site  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  the  spring  was  named  after  James 
Silvers  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  what  is  now- 
Silver  Spring  township. 

"Father"  Craighead's  call  in  1737  was  made  for  Hope- 
well, not  simply  for  Big  Spring,  and  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  Donegal  Presbyteiy  by  Robert  Henry,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Middle  Spring  was  included  in  the  applica- 
tion. Henr}^*was  an  elder  at  Middle  Spring.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  opposition  to  Craighead's  installation, 
voiced  by  Anderson,  the  pastor  in  Donegal  and  Thomson 
of  Pennsborough,  was  the  venerable  divine's  family  trou- 
bles. For  some  reason  Craighead's  wife  and  his  son  John 
refused  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him  at  Pequea.  He 
suspended  his  wife  from  the  communion,  and  declined 
giving  his  reason  for  it.  The  suspension  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1735-6,  and  complaint  was  made  to  the  Donegal 
Presbytery  in  April,  1736.  An  investigation  was  made  in 
May.  the  charge  being  that  the  suspension  was  without 
the  privity  of  the  session.  "Feather"  Craighead's  answer 
was  that  the  reason  being  known  only  to  himself  the  ses- 
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sion  was  not  competent  to  advise,  and  that  there  was  no 
time  for  consultation,  as  he  had  not  resolved  on  the  sus- 
pension until  the  Saturday  night  before  the  sacrament, 
llie  Presbytery  judged  that  he  w^as  laboring  under  a  de- 
lusion, or  delirium  of  the  head,  and  directed  him  to  re- 
store Mrs.  Craighead  to  church  privileges,  and  not  to 
insist  that  his  wife  and  son  should  live  under  the  same 
roof  wath  him.  As  he  was  unyielding  his  dimissal  from 
Pequea  followed,  September  7,  1736,  and  barred  his  way 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Hopewell  in  1737. 
Through  Mrs.  Craighead's  representations  to  the  Pres- 
bytery that  she  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  her 
husband,  the  trouble  was  smoothed  over  in  1738,  and  the 
people  of  Hopewell  were  authorized  to  build  a  church  at 
Great  Spring.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead  w^as  di- 
rected to  install  his  father.  The  family  dissensions  do  not 
seem  have  been  entirely  healed,  for  Alexander,  who  was 
as  inflexible  as  his  parent,  failed  to  accept  the  duty,  and 
the  service  was  performed  by  Bertram  in  October,  1738. 
I  In  the  meantime  it  is  probable  the  first  church  edifice  at 
Bi.2:  Spring  had  been  erected.  Like  all  the  early  churches 
in  the  valley  it  was  built  of  logs.  It  stood  in  the  w^estern 
part  of  the  graveyard,  and  was  occupied  until  1790,  when 
the  present  stone  edifice  was  erected.  ''Father"  Craig- 
head's pastorate  lasted  only  six  months,  as  his  death  oc- 
curred in  pulpit  while  pronouncing  the  benediction  in 
April,  1739.  His  grave  in  the  Big  Spring  graveyard  is 
without  a  tablet,  but  it  is  said  he  was  buried  where  the 
church  now  stands. 

Tlie  beginning  of  Middle  Spring  church  as  an  organiza- 
tion is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Its  historians  date  its 
start  from  1738,  because  "Father"  Craighead  became 
pastor  at  Big  Spring  in  that  year,  claiming  him  as  the 
pastor  of  both  congregations.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
preached  at  Midddle  Spring  while  the  questions  relating 
to  his  call  to  Big  Spring  w^ere  pending  before  the  Presby- 
tery, and,  perhaps,  occasionally  during  the  winter  of 
1738-9,  but  the  history  of  Middle  Spring  church  cannot 
I'o  >[U(]  to  1)egin  until  1742.  Vv'hen  the  Rev.  John  Blair  v/as 
S"«^nc(l  to  the  pastorate  at  the  Three  Springs — Big,  Middle 
and   Rocky.     In  the  meantime.    1739-41,  the   Rev.   Mr. 
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Calls,  of  Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  ,  of  Scotland 

are  named  as  preaching  at  Middle  Spring*.  It  has  beei 
assumed  that  the  first  church  edifice,  a  log  structure  3: 
feet  square,  was  built  in  1738,  but  there  is  no  proof  tha 
the  building  was  erected  until  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Blair 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  place  was  selected  a: 
a  convenient  locality  for  a  meeting  house  a  number  O' 
years  before  the  church  w^as  built.  ]^/Ieetings  in  the  wood; 
and  in  tents  were  not  unusual  at  the  period  of  the  settle 
ment  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tra 
dition  in  the  Johneston  family  that  John  Johnston,  th( 
settler,  was  accustomed  to  ride  from  his  house,  three  anc 
a  half  miles  above  Shippens])urg,  with  his  wife  behinc 
him,  to  Middle  Spring  to  attend  preaching  in  the  wood: 
before  there  was  a  church  there.  After  the  little  church 
not  larger  than  one  of  the  log  school  houses  that  becam< 
so  common  in  later  years,  was  built,  Air.  Blair  preached  ii 
it  to  a  people  scarcely  less  noteworthy  than  their  pastor 
He  came  as  the  representative  of  the  new  and  ardent  ele 
ment  in  the  Presbyterian  church  that  was  the  result  o 
the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield,  and  the  revolution 
ary  policy  of  the  Tennents  and  their  fiery  followers  in  th< 
New^  Brunswick  Presbytery.  Tlie  way  had  been  pavec 
for  him  by  the  visits  of  Campbell  and  Rowland  in  1741 
and  he  was  received  by  congregations  fully  in  accord  witl 
the  movement  of  which  he  was  to^  become  the  exponen 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  He  was  ordained  pastor  o 
the  Three  Springs,  December  27,  1742,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  at  Middle  Spring.  This  is  proved  by  an  en 
try  in  the  sessional  records,  which  is  still  preserved.  Dur 
ing  Mr.  Blair's  pastorate  of  fifteen  years  Middle  Spring 
was  his  place  of  residence  and  the  centre  of  his  activity. 
-  The  eagerness  to  invest  Rocky  Spring  church  witl 
great  antiquity,  manifested  in  recent  years,'  has  not  re 
suited  in  giving  it  priority  over  Falling  Spring,  or  in  dem 
onstrating  that  it  was  more  than  an  adjunct  of  Aliddk 
Spring  before  1768.  Tliat  there  was  a  controversy  witl 
the  people  of  Conococheague  at  a  very  early  period  i* 
clear.  The  Hopewell  charge — Big  Spring  and  ]\Iiddlt 
Spring — manifesteil  a  determined  opposition  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  at  Falling  Spring  at  the  outset,  Rt^beri 
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Henry  going  to  the  meeting  of  the  Donegal  Presbytery, 
in  1738,  to  complain  that  Falling  Spring  was  about  to 
•  encroach  upon  Hopewell.  Henry  was  so  strenuous  in  his 
opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Falling  Spring  that  he 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Presbytery  in  consquence  of  his 
zeal.  That  the  people  for  whom  Rocky  Spring  w^as  a  con-  • 
venient  point  for  a  meeting  house  were  with  him  in  his 
contentions  was  fact  due  as  much  to  afi^inity  w'ith  Middle 
Spring  as  to  the  superior  clainjs  of  Rocky  Spring.  The 
t  two  congregations  were  in  fact  one  people,  allied  by  close 

family  ties.  But  apart  from  these  considerations  the  con- 
troversy finally  turned  upon  a  question  that  made  Rocky 
Spring  essential  to  Middle  Spring  and  Big  Spring.  When 
]\lr.  Blair  Avas  called  by  these  churches  in  1742  the  call 
was  made  to  the  Newcastle  New  Side  Presbytery. 

Tlie  contentions  now  concerned  not  so  much  the  en- 
croachments of  Falling  Spring  upon  Hopewell  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  bounds  of  the  new  Presbytery  of  Newcastle 
in  the  territory  of  the  old  Presbyter}-  of  Donegal.  Meet- 
in  House  Springs  and  Silvers'  Spring  adhered  tO'  the  Old 
Side  Presbytery,  while  Big  Spring  and  Middle  Spring  re- 
pudiated its  authority.  The  Rev,  Samuel  Caven.  the  pas- 
tor at  Conococheague,  was  in  sympathy  wath  the  Old  • 
Side.  The  people  of  Alossy  Spring,  Greencastle,  were  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  while  those  of  Falling  Spring, 
Chambersburg,  were  New  Side.  This  enabled  the  New 
Side  Presbyterians  of  Letterkenny  and  Hamilton  to  di- 
vert those  of  Falling  Spring  to  Rocky  Spring.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Blair's  authority  w^as  extended  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  and  as  far  eastward  from  Big  Spring  and  as 
far  w^estward  from  ^liddle  Spring  as  w^as  possible.  The 
three  congregations  were  made  parts  of  one  charge,  and 
Mr.  Blair's  labors  were  divided  equally  between  them,  as 
the  session  book  of  Middle  Spring  shows.  The  first 
Rocky  Spring  church  was  built  about  this  time,  not  as 
early  as  1738  as  has  been  claimed. 

In  1739  there  was  a  supplication  to  the  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery for  authority  to  ]:>uild  a  church  at  Rocky  Spring, 
but  it  was  ordered  that  ''the  house  for  pu1)lic  worship  be 
erected  as  near  tO'  the  Falling  Spring  as  conveniently  ma,y 
l)e.''    That  it  was  erected  at  the  Falling  Spring  the  events 
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that  followed  seem  to  prove.  Disappointed  in  securing- 
the  services  of  Tliomson  in  1738,  the  Conococheague 
churches  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  withCav- 
en.  The  records  of  the  Donegal  Presbytery  distinctly 
show  that  when  a  supplication  was  made  in  1739  that  Mr. 
Caven's  ordination  be  hastened  it  was  expressly  declared 
that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  house  at  Falling  Spring. 
When  Rocky  Spring  is  next  heard  from  it  no  longer  ac- 
knowledges Donegal,  but  marches  under  the  banner  of 
Newcastle.  That  the  Falling  Spring  and  Rocky  Spring 
churches  were  built  simultaneously  is  highly  improbal^le ; 
that  the  Falling  Spring  church  was  built  in  1739  in  the  ro- 
mantic cedar  grove  where  the  present  church  stands, 
needs  not  be  doubted.  Tradition  has  given  us  a  very  full 
description  of  this  primitive  structure.  It  was  built  of 
logs  and  was  entered  by  doors  on  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern sides.  Tlie  w^indovv^s  w-ere  long  and  narrow,  reaching 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  Caven's  pas- 
torate was  brief,  lasting  only  two  years,  1739-41.  In  1741 
a  part  of  the  congregation  accused  him  of  immorality, 
and  it  was  hown  that  he  spoke  of  his  sacred  office  as  a 
trade,  and  talked  of  his  "running  to  drive  the  devil."  His 
dimissal,  which  followed,  was  granted  at  his  own  request. 
After  that  the  Falling  Spring  church  w^as  w^ithout  a  his- 
tory until  1767. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Caven's  dismissal  from  Falling 
Spring  was  immediately  followed  by  his  withdarwal  from 
east  Conococheague,  as  the  congregation  at  Mossy 
Spring  was  called.  The  Mossy  Spring  church,  known  in 
local  annals  as  the  "Old  Red  Meeting  House,"  remained 
faithful  to  the  Old  Side,  to  which  the  pastor  adhered.  The 
relation,  however,  could  have  lasted  only  a  short  time,  for 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Silvers'  Spring,  as  the  successor  of 
Thomson  in  1745,  and  died  there,  November  9,  1750.  aged 
49  years.  Subsequently,  east  and  west  Conococheague 
were  united,  but  this  was  not  affected  until  1754,  when  the 
Rev.  John  Steele,  who  had  adhered  to  the  Old  Side,  and 
who  was  an  Indian  fighter  as  well  as  preacher,  became  the 
pastor  of  the  two  churches.  The  upper  church  was  on 
Church  Hill,  near  Mercersburg,  called  in  colonial  annals 
Mr.  Steele's  Meeting  House. 
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The  establishment  of  these  seven  churches  at  the  seven 
^  spring's  within  ten  years  of  the  beginning   of   the    settle- 

3/  ment  of  the  valley    shows    that    the    pioneers    v/ho    had 

spread  themselves  from  the  Susquehanna  almost  to  the 
l^otomac,  possessed  a  remarkable  genius  for  organiza- 
tion. With  such  people  the  reasons  that  intluenced  them 
to  demand  the  creation  of  a  new  county,  only  twenty 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  are 
not  far  to  seek.  It  was  a  long  journey  to  the  county 
seat  at  Hickorytown.  Thieves,  rascals  and  disorderly 
persons  made  the  valley  and  the  adjacent  mountains  a 
secure  retreat  from  pursuit  by  the  officers  of  the  law 
Lancaster  county  was  German  and  Quaker — that  is, 
Quaker  in  rule  through  aftiliation  with  the  Mennonites — 
except  in  the  upper  townships  of  Donegal  and  Derry.  In 
the  Cumberland  Valley  the  population  was  homogeneous. 

The  people  were  almost  wholly  Presbyterian.  With  the 
independent  spirit  of  Presbyterians  they  were  eager  for 
hon:e  rule.  1  he  demand  for  a  new  county  was  most 
strenuously  urged  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley — in  the 
townships  of  Hopewell,  Lurgan,  Antrim  and  Peters — all 
intensely  Irish  or  Scotch-Irish,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
call  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers. 

Petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  or  Cum- 
berland Valley  for  a  new  county  were  presented  to  the 
Assembly  in  1749,  and  the  act  creating  it  was  passed  Jan- 
uary 27,  1750.  The  commissioners  named  tO'  carry  the 
act  into  effect  were  David  ]McCoy,  of  Peters.  Benj.  Cham- 
bers, of  Antrim,  David  Magaw,  of  Hopewell,  and  James 
^Iclntire  and  John  McCormick,  of  East  Pennsborough. 
These  appointments,  in  a  territorial  sense,  were  adjusted 
with  great  nicety,  two  of  the  commissioners  belonging 
to  the  lower,  one  to  the  central  and  two  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley.  The  new  county  was  the  sixth  organized 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  embraced  the  entire  region  west 
of  the  Susquehanna,  except  the  territory  that  comprises 
the  counties  of  York  and  Adams.  There  was  a  boundary 
dispute  with  York  covmty  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  counties  failed  to  adjust,  which  was  finally  settled  by 
tlie  Asscml)]y.  February  8.  1751. 

Tb.e  great  question  pending  the  erection  of  the  county 
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was  the  choice  of  a  county  seat.  Five  places  were  visited 
by  Thomas  Cookson.  a  deputy  surveyor  of  the  province. 
more  than  a  year  before  the  act  creating-  the  county  was 
passed,  and  in  his  report,  dated  March  i,  1749.  he  de- 
scribed four  sites,  each  of  which  he  said  had  advocates — 
the  Manor,  Le  Tort's  Spring,  Big  Spring-  and  Conoco- 
cheague.  Shippensl^urg,  then  the  only  town  in  the  val- 
ley, he  curtly  disjr.issed  as  unsuitable,  because  of  the  Ship- 
pen  grant  and  the  want  of  water.  In  regard  to  the  Man- 
or, at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  valley,  he  said  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  loudly  against  its  se- 
lection, as  ly'ng  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  county.  The 
principal  advantage  of  Le  Tort's  Spring  was  that  it  was 
convenient  to  the  new  path  to  Allegheny,  being  only  four 
miles  from  the  Gap.  Of  Big  Spring  he  said  it  was  five 
miles  from  Dunning's,  and  seven  from  Shippensburg. 

In  both  cases  he  must  have  included  a  bittock.  as  the 
Sccvtch  say.  He  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Pro- 
prietary had  4.000  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Conodo.guinet,  opposite  the  spring.  He  pointed  out  what 
see'vs  to  have  been  the  most  important  point  in  locating 
the  county  seat — that  the  road  to  Allegiieny  could  be 
brough.t  through  a  gap  called  McClure's  Gap.  He  favor- 
ed either  Le  Tort's  Spring  or  Big  Spring,  but  he  said  the 
situation  of  Conococheague,  where  the  road  crossed  the 
stream,  was  very  good.  He  gives  us  an  intimation  of 
what  were  Colonel  Chambers'  arg-uments  for  its  selec- 
tion—that it  was  the  most  conveniently  situated  for  the 
Indian  trade,  and  opened  a  shorter  and  better  passage 
through  the  mountains.  As  we  all  know.  Le  Tort's  Sprin.g 
— that  is  Carlisle — was  chosen.  There  was  not  a  h.ouse 
in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time,  and  the  county  seat  had 
only  five  buildings  in  1753.  Perhaps,  this  explains  why 
Carlisle  seems  disposed  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the 
sesqui-centennial  ci  the  county  to  1903.  or  some  other 
year. 

Let  us  endeavor  in  imagination  to  fellow  in  Cookson's 
footsteps,  and  to  see  with  our  mental  vision  what  he  saw 
with  his  eyes.  In  our  journey  we  will  use  the  modern  no- 
menUiture.  so  that  we  may  kncv  "vhere  we  are  at." 
Our  starting  point  is  Tobias  Plendricks'  tavern,  at  Oyster 
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!V;iiit  on  the  Manor,  where  liis  son  WilHam  is  at  play.  A 
<[uarter  of  a  century  later  this  boy  fell  in  the  unsuccess- 
tiil  attack  upon  Quebec,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  plat 
with  the  gallant  General  Montg-omery.  From  Hendricks' 
.\c  take  the  pu1)lic  road,  laid  out  in  1736,  to  the  house  of 
[a'ues  Silvers,  where  we  can  look  about  us.  Silvers  came 
"over  the  river"  about  1730,  and  took  up  lands  in  what  is 
Silver  Spring  township.  His  plantation,  which  comprised 
325  acres,  was  in  one  of  the  loops  of  the  Conodoguinet, 
nowhere  more  remarkable  for  its  serpentine  course  than 
hetween  Silver  Spring,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  the  Susque- 
hanna. This  spring  rises  from  a  large  fountain  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  creek.  If  we  stroll  along  its  banks  we" 
shall  come  to  the  mill  built  by  James  Pollock  at  the  con- 
lluence  of  the  two  streams.  Whether  we  shall  find  Pol- 
lock at  the  mill  is  more  than  I  can  say,  and  for  his  neigh- 
bor, Robert  Buchanan,  we  shall  have  to  look  farther  up 
the  Conodoguinet,  for  he  has  already  sold  his  lands  on  the 
creek,  at  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  to  George  Croghan, 
'.lie  celebrated  Indian  agent.  Croghan  is  probably  at 
home,  for  he  has  just  bought  the  lands  adjacent,  settled 
i)y  William  Walker,  from  William  Trent.  Walker  was  a 
captain  under  Marlborough  in  Queen  Anne's  wars  and 
was  the  great  great-grandfather  of  Robert  J.  Walker, 
Secretar}'  of  the  Treasury  in  Polk's  cabinet  and  Governor 
•'f  Kansas  under  the  Buchanan.  He  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  at  McCormick's  fort  in  1757.  Trent's  Gap, 
Mount  Holly,  was  called  after  William  Trent.  Trent  and 
Silvers  were  both  active  in  promoting  the  organization 
•>f  the  county,  and  were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
\alley.  but  neither  left  descendants  here  to  perpetuate 
his  name.  Before  1750  there  were  a  dozen  farmers  on  the 
Conodoguinet  almost  within  sight  of  Pollock's  mill. 

From  the  house  of  James  Silvers  the  next  stage  in  our 
journey  is  to  the  house  of  John  Ploge.  Hoge  is  on  his 
death-bed  and  Hog'estown  does  not  yet  exist.  The  dwell- 
•ng  house  was  not  on  the  site  of  the  village.  Hoge's  run 
rises  on  what  was  the  Hoge  tract  and  empties  into  the 
Lonodoguinet.  John  Hoge  was  born  at  Perth  Amboy, 
^^  J.,  and  settled  in  Lancaster  county  l)efore  beco.ning 
•'  Cuml)erland  V^alley  pioneer.     Flis  wife  was  Gwenthiene 
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Bowen,  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  royal  family  of 
Wales  and  retained  her  maiden  name  after  her  marriage, 
as  due  to  her  royal  birth. 

A  better  reason,  perhaps,  was  that  that  the  Hoge  name 
was  generally  pronoimced  Hog'g.  They  had  two  sons — 
David  and  Johnathan.  David  was  sheriff  of  Cumberland 
county,  1768-71,  and  Johnathan  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention  of  1776,  and  of  the  Council  of 
Safety  and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  Other  de- 
scendants of  John  Hoge  were  distinguished  as  solders  in 
the  Revoluton  and  as  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

Before  reaching  Hoge's  we  passed  the  farm  of  Thomas 
McCormick,  which  was  northeast  of  the  village.  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  McCormick  family  still  represented 
in  Silver  Spring  township.  His  son  John  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  new  county, 
and  a  trustee  to  buy  the  ground  for  a  court  house.  Cyrus 
H.  McCormick,  the  millionaire  inventor  of  Chicago,  was 
of  this  family.  As  your  guide  has  not  learned  the  place 
of  residence  of  James  Mclntire,  John  McCormick's  col- 
league from  East  Pennsborough  on  the  county  commis- 
sion, we  shall  not  visit  him  on  this  trip.  As  we  proceed 
on  our  journey  we  pass  the  house  of  John  Oliver  on  the 
ridge  west  of  Hogestown.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Isa- 
bella Oliver,  the  first  poet  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Site 
celebrated  a  number  of  localities  on  the  Conodoguinet  in 
verse.  Among  her  poems  was  one  on  the  poisoning  of 
the  family  of  John  Carothers  by  a  jealous  servant,  Sallie 
Clark.  Carothers  was  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Hoge's 
fun.  His  son,  John,  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  county;  was  county  lieutenant  in  1777,  and  sheriff 
and  a  member  of  the  Assembly  afterward.  Another  son, 
Andrew  Carothers,  who  w:as  always  a  cripple  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poisoning,  became  a  distinguished  lawyer 
in  Carlisle.  We  are  now.  in  a  thickly  populated  neighbor- 
hood, but  we  cannot  stop  to  recount  the  virtues  of  the 
Armstrongs,  Imins,  Mitchells,  Clendennins  and  the  other 
Presbyterian  fathers,  who  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Sil\'ers'  S]>ring.  I  regret  this  all  the  more  because 
Archibald  Irwin,  son  of  James,  one  of  four  pioneer  brotli- 
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ers,  vvas  the  ancestor  of  Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk  an<l 
President  Benjamin  Harrison. 

At  New  Kingston,  or  what  was  to  be  the  site  of  New 
Kingston,  we  shall  find  Joseph  Junkin.  Junkin  was  a 
Covenanter  who  would  not  sit  under  the  ministrations  of 
lliomson  or  Caven,  but  worshipped  in  the  celebrated 
"Junkin  tent,"  vvdiich  stood  on  his  land.  He  built  a  stone 
house  that  is  still  standing.  His  son,  Joseph,  was  in  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  and  was  wounded  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Chester  county.  One  of  his  grandsons  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine, 
and  Judge- Benjamin  Junkin,  of  Perry  county,  is  one  of 
his  descendants.  One  of  Joseph  Junkjn's  Covenanter 
neighbors  vv'as  Robert  Bell,  whose  son,  Samuel,  had  a 
thrilling  battle  with  three  Indians  on  Shearman's  creek,  in 
which  he  killed  all  of  his  red  foes. 

I  would  like  to  carry  you  backward  from  New  Kings- 
ton for  a  visit  to  Samuel  Lamb,  the  stone  mason,  famous 
for  his  chimneys,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "he  plumbed  his 
corners  with  spittle, '^ — that  is  he  would  spit  down  the 
corner  "to  see  if  it  was  plumb — and  his  patriotic  daughter, 
Peggy,  who  said  to  one  of  her  brothers  during  the  Revo- 
lution: "Go,  and  sooner  come  home  a  corpse  than  a  cow- 
ard; "  and  to  the  vigorous  James  Galbraith,  whose  son, 
Andrew,  was  major  of  Colonel  Watts'  battalion  in  1776, 
and  was  captured  at  Fort  Washington.  James  Galbraith's 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bertram,  the  pastor  at  Derry. 
Their  descendants  are  still  represented  in  many  of  the 
prominent  families  of  the  valley.  From  Galbraith's  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  go  to  the  mill  built  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Peters,  the  speculative  secretary  of  the  province, 
and  from  there  to  make  an  excursion  along  the  Yellow 
Breeches,  as  far  as  Craighead's  and  Mt.  Holly,  but  we 
mist  keep  on  the  high  road  to  Meeting  House  Springs, 
which  is  as  near  to  the  future  county  seat  as  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  shelter. 

As  we  stand  among  the  few  tombs,  some  of  them  with 
armorial  bearings,  in  the  new  burial  ground  on  the  bluff 
above  the  Conodo-guinet,  a  delightful  panorama  unrolls 
before  us.  Around  us  are  tlie  lands  of  John  Davis,  after- 
VNar(ls  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Associators  that  saw  ser- 
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vice  in  the  revclution ;  William  Dunbar,  collector  of 
taxes  for  West  Pennsborough,  whO'  was  still  living  at  the 
close  of  the  century;  Andrew  Forbes,  whom  some  of- our 
early  historians  called  Forbush :  David  Williams,  an  el- 
der of  Meeting-  House  Springs  church:  James  Blaine, 
■'he  father  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Blaine,  of  Revoluionar\' 
distinction,  and  immigrant  ancestor  of  James  Gillespie 
blame:  .  Ivicnard  laiev.  the  cia.idiatlier  cf  Alexantler 
Parker,  also  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldeir;  Wm. 
Armstrong's  "settlement,"  between  the  springs  and  the 
cave;  and  Thomas  Wilson,  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the 
county,  on  the  Conodoguinet,  near  the  mill  seat  where 
Colonel  Blaine  built  a  mill  in  1772,  afterw^ards Henderson's 
but  no  longer  in  existence.  East  of  Blaine's  mill,  or 
rather  mill-seat,  is  James  Smith,  by  some  writers  believed 
to  have  been  the  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  at  the  mouth  of  Le  Tort's  Spring  is  the  mill 
built  by  Rowland  Chambers,  one  of  the  first  on  the  Cono- 
doguinet. Jonothan  Holmes,  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Chambers*  battalion  in  1744,  is  south  of  Smith,  and 
Patrick  and  Wilham  Davidson,  Willian  (Tiihngham.  James 
Kilgore,  Peter  Wilkie  and  John  McClure  are  on  and 
around  the  site  of  Carlisle.  It  may  be  that  William 
Thompson,  a  captain  of  horse  m  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  colonel  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Battalion  of  Rifle- 
'len  in  1775,  ar.d  a  brigadier-g'eneral  in  1776,  had  alread}' 
I'uilt  h"is  mill  c>n  the  Conodogaiinet,  above  the  primitive 
chin*chyard  where  we  are  taking  our  survey  of  the  valle}'. 
It  is  a  striking  attribute  of  our  pioneers,  wherever  we 
find  them,  that  most  of  them  were  the  ancestors  of  a  dis- 
tinguished posterity.  The  Blaine  example  is  too  familiar 
to  need  amplification.  .Vlexander  Parker  served  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line  throughout  the  Revolution  and  arose 
to  the  rank  of  major.  He  afterwards  founded  the  town 
of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  His  sister,  .\gnes.  mar- 
ried William  Denny,  and  their  son,  Ebenezer,  was  the  first 
Mayor  of  Pittsburg.  William  Armstrong  was  a  brother 
of  General  John  Armstrong,  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  John 
Armstrong's  battalion  in  T755.  and  a  captain  in  rhe  Kit- 
taning  Expedition  in  \/(^4.  John  Armstrong  v;as  one 
of  the  founders  of  Carlisle,  and  the  most  distino-uished  of 
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tiie  Ciiiviberiand  X'aliey  leaders  in"  the  Indian  War^i.     H:s 
son,  John,  auth.or  of  the  famous  Xewburg'  lelter  in  ijS;^. 
I  was  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Machson's  ca])inct  at 

i!io  1>e,2fii-'.r,ir!;j-  of  th:C  War  of  181. 2.  Througli  him  the 
.>irv  fa;!  i!\  -seoincvl  a  Revohitionary  ancestry.  Thomas 
"\ .  isc/r  s  icn.  JaTcs  .Vrir  strong  Wilson,  was  a  captain  in 
.  i!.c  lve\  (dnr-on  and  an  eminent  lawver.  Rowland  Cham- 
I c  s  was  a  pro Tjiient  T*res:)yter:'an  in  iJonegal  as  earl}'  as 
1722:  he  afterward  kept  a  ferry  below  Harris'  at  Steel- 
ten,  ai;d  was  the  first  settler  at  the  village  of  Middlesex. 
ii:s  son,  John,  inherited  the  mill  property  and  fonnrle;'; 
ihe  village.  One  of  i'atrick  Da\idson"s  sons.  Cieorge.  re  • 
■•'ON  ed  to  Xrrth  Carolina,  and  was  the  father  of  General 
Wijlia-n  Davidson.  Will-am  B.  McClure.  the  eminc:it 
■  avv\er  and  jur'st.  of  Fittsl)urg.  was  descended  fro:n  Jolni 
McClnrc.  of  Carlisle,  and  Charles  McClure,  another  de- 
scendant, was  a  mem])er  of^the  Legislature  in  1835,  and 
Secrear}'  of  the  Commonwealth.  1843-5.  Probably  no 
officer-  of  the  Revolution  was  more  intensely  American  in 
r.is  environment  than  General  Thompson.  Not  only  was 
h's  v\-ife  a  s-'ster  of  George  Ross,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
^declaration  of  Independence,  but  one  of  her  sisters  mar- 
ried (ieorge  Read,  ancther  Signer,  while  one  of  his  sisters 
l:eca-re  the  wife  of  George  Read,  the  son  of  the  signer. 

If  v.c  were  able  to  make  a  detour  into  South  Middleton 
township  we  should  find  sonie  iamilies  fully  as  interesting 
as  those  we  have  already  met.  The  most  noteworth.y  of 
these  are  the  Moore.  Weakley.  Craighead  and  Denu}- 
famiilies.  James  Moore  came  from  Ireland  by  way  of 
Maryland  and  took  up  several  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  ^'ellovr  Breeclies  soon  after  1730.  His  eldest  son, 
•\\'illiam.  u'as  active  with  the  Cumberland  County  Associ- 
ntors  in  the  Revolution  and  was  Associate  Judge  in  1800. 
Another  son,  John  Robert,  was  with  Wayne  at  Paoli  and 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  John  R.  married  Nancy, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Johnston,  of  Greencastle. 
The.  venerable  Johnston  Moore,  who  li\es  at  "Moore- 
land,"  in  Carlisle,  and  is  the  owner  of  "Bonny  Brook," 
'^ne  of  the  finest  trout  preserves  in  the  State,  is  their  son. 
jrj;ies  M.  Weakley.  })roiessor  of  Pleading  in  Dickinson 
!  aw  School  and  a  State  Senator.   187 r-4,  is  a  son  of  the 
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third  James  Weakley.  The  first  James,  it  is  claimed,  set- 
tled on  the  Yellow  Breeches  as  early  as  1725.  The  Craig- 
heads  of  Craighead's,  who  recently  held  a  family  reunion 
on  the  homestead,  are  descended  from  John,  a  cousin  of 
the  Rev.  Tliomas  Craighead.  John  was  the  father  of  the 
Rev.  John  Craighead,  the  celebrated  pastor  at  Rocky 
Springs.  William  and  Walter  Denny,  brothers  came  from 
Chester  county  in  1745.    Walter  was  a  captain  in  Colonel 

I  Davis'    battalion    and    was    killed    in    the    affair    at    the 

Crooked  Billet.  William  was  with  the  company  and  was 
captured.  Walter  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  David  Den- 
ny, for  thirty-eight  years  pastor  of  the  Falling  Spring 
church. 

Resuming  our  journey  and  passing  westward  along  the 
high  road,  we  come  to  a  large  tract  of  land,  four  miles 
from  Carlisle,  owned  b}^  Archibald  McAllister.  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  which  the  late  Ward  McAl- 
lister, the  leader  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  New  York  city, 

I    .  was  a  scion.     It  has  been  claimed  that  he  built  the  second 

[  mill  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  McAllister  spring. 

i  .  His  son,   Richard,  was  the  founder  of  AIcAllistertown, 

now  Hanover,  in  York  county,  and  he  was  colonel  of  a 
battalion  of  York  County  Associators,  which  he  carried 

i  to  Amboy  as  part  of  the  ''Flying  Camp"  in  the  summer 

of  1776.     Another  son.  Archibald,  was  a. captain  in  Col- 

'  onel  Hartley's  regiment,  Pennsylvania  Line  :    he  acquired 

the  estate  that  belonged  to  Joseph  Chambers,  at  Fort 
Hunter,  and  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
The  McAllister  family  is  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Among  "Archy"  McAllister's  neighbors  we  must  visit 
Robert  Dunning,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Colonel 
Chambers'  battalion  in  the  Indian  alarm  of  1744,  and  his 
brother  Ezekiel,  sheriff.  1762-5.  Robert  was  an  Indian 
trader,  and  his  trading  post,  according  to  Cookson,  was 
five  miles  from  Big  Spring,  We  shall  also  visit  James 
McFarlane  at  the  "old  fort,"  as  the  stockade  on  his  track 
is  called  in  his  warant.  and,  perhaps,  look  over  his  "New 
Farm"  adjoining.  The  "old  fort"  was  built  long  before 
the  Indian  wars,  and  descended  to  the  Laughlins,  who 
}rA(\  settled  on  the  site  of  Xewville.  One  of  the  grand- 
parents of  the  present  generation  of  Laughlins  was  liorn 
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in  the  ''old  fort."  William  McFarlane,  a  son  of  James, 
was  a  captain  in  Colonel  Watts'  battalion,  ''Flying 
Camp,"  and  was  captured  at  Fort  Washington  in  1776. 
On  Mount  Rock  Spring  is  the  farm  of  John  Davidson 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Before  proceeding  farther  westw^ar.d  it  is  only  proper 
that  we  should  make  a  detour  through  Frankford  town- 
ship to  "ye  Blue  Mountains"  to  visit  Thomas  and  Eleanor 
Butler,  and  their  children  "the  fighting  Butlers;"  and 
also  their  neighbors,  the  Gibsons,  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished as  soldiers.  From  the  latter  family  came  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  John  Banister  Gibson. 

It  must  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Spring,  and  not 
at  New^^ille,  that  Cookson  designed  to  place  the  county 
seat,  if  this  locality  was  chosen  instead  of  Le  Tort's 
Spring.  From  here  instead  of  going  up  by  the  high  road 
through  the  Barrens  to  Shippensburg,  we  shall  follow^  the 
Conodoguinet  to  Maclay's  ]\Iill.  This  region  was  prolific 
in  Indian  fighters  and  Revolutionary  heroes.  On  the 
James  Jack  farm  near  Green  Spring,  in  Newton  township. 
Fort  Carnahan  was  built.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  number 
of  sanguinar}^  conflicts.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Con- 
^  odo^iinet  was  the  -William   Carrahan  tract,   and  James 

Carnahan,  a  brother  of  William,  bought  lands  on  Green 
Spring.  From  William  came  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Carnahan,  a 
pioneer  preacher  in  the  west,  and  froin  James  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Carrahan,  President  of  Princeton  College.  Robert 
Shannon,  of  Mifflin  towmship,  was  the  ancestor  of  Wilson, 
Shannon,  of  Ohio,  Governor  of  Kansas.  The  Nicholsons 
on  Whiskey  Run,  even  at  the  time  of  our  journey  are  ex- 
tensive slaveholders.  This  family  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Wliile  the  men  did  the  fight- 
ing the  w'omen  moulded  the  bullets  and  loaded  the  guns. 

The  Williamsons  is  another  family  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Carrahan  associated  w^ith  the  Indian  massacres, 
i)ut  the  story  is  only  traditional.  Still  other  families  in 
Mifflin  and  Hopewell  townships  connected  with  Indian 
history  are  the  Aigers  and  Bradx^-  Joe  Aiger,  sometimes 
identified  as  Captain  Jack,  the  wild  hunter  of  the  Juniata, 
and  SamuL4-^;a(ly,  the  famous  "Captain  of  the  Spies"  of 
the  Revolutionary  epoch,  have  both  attributes  that  were 
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borrowed  by  McHenry  for  his  novel — "Tlie  Spectre  of  the 
Forest."  We  cannot  stop  to  recount  their  romantic  his- 
tories. In  Hopewell,  near  New^Durg-,  we  shall  find  David 
Magaw,  one  of  the  five  commissioners  to  settle  the  bounds 
of  the  new  county.  He  was  the  father  of  three  distin- 
g^iished  sons— ^-Colonel  Robert  Magaw,  in  command  at 
Fort  Washington  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  November 
i^-'  ^77"^'^  Dr.William  Magaw,  a  practicing  physician  at 
Alercersburg,  and  surgeon  of  Colonel  Thompson's  Bat- 
talion of  Riilemen,  in  1776;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Magaw,  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  vice-provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tlie  distinction  of  the  sons  is  a  memorial  of  the 
father. 

Along  the  North  Mountain  in  Hopewell  and  Lurgan  a 
sojourner  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century  would  have 
heard  some  remarkable  stories  of  early  settlement.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  tradition  that  Thomas  Pomeroy  set- 
tled on  a  large  tract  on  the  Roxbury  and  Newburg  road. 
two  miles  from  Roxbur}^  about  1730.  He  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Pomeroys  of  Franklin  and  Juniata  counties. 
Although  born  in  Ireland  he  w^as  of  Huguenot  extraction. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  year  of  his  settlement  has 
been  antedated.  Again,  it  is  claimed,  that  Joseph  McEl- 
wain  settled  in  Three  Square  Hollow  in  171 7.  If  sustain-^^ 
ed  this  would  antedate  the  erection  of  Le  Tort's  cabin  at 
Carlisle.  It  sounds  like  a  three  square  story.  Further- 
rnore,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Herron,  Young  and 
Watt  tracts,  above  Middle  Spring,  in  what  is  now  South- 
ampton township,  Franklin  county,  was  the  first  land 
taken  up  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  because  they  were,  it 
was  alleged,  previously  assigned  to  Benjamin  Furley. 
Furley  lived  in  Holland  and  his  dealings  wath  Penn  date 
back  to  1680.  The  use  of  his  name  sounds  very  much  like 
a  trick  upon  the  actual  settlers. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Spring  set- 
tlement. Standing  on  the  hill  overlooking  Maclay's  Mill 
we  have  a  glorious  vision  before  us.  Tlie  w^inding  Con«>- 
dog-iiinet  glitters  in  the  sunshine  from  so  many  points  in 
its  tortuous  course  that  it  seems  to  be  playing  "Hide  and 
Seek"  with  the  pine  thickets  that  mingle  their  resinous 
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breath  with  the  haze  that  hangs  over  the  stream.  The 
mountains  that  mark  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  seem  so 
near  that  they  give  the  impression  that  they  once  had  a 
mind  to  embrace  each  other  and  cut  the  broad  vale  in  two 
midway  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac.  "" 
At  our  feet  are  the  paternal  acres  of  the  Maclays.  The 
ini migrants  were  two  brothers,  Charles  and  John,  and 
their  children.  Charles  had  four  sons — John,  William, 
Charles  and  Samuel.  This  John  was  a  member  of  the  Car- 
penters' Hall  Convention  in  1776,  that  framed  our  first 
State  Constitution.  William  was  the  c6lleague  of  Robert 
Nf  orris  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  first  Congress, 
and  the  first  Democrat:  Samuel  \vas  also  U  United  States 
Senator,  bitt  was  compelled  tO'  resign  at  the  dictation  of 
Michael  I.ieb,  the  master  of  the  Democratic  "rnachine''  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Maclays  have  always  been  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs: William  a  son  of  John,  of  Carpenters'  Hall  fame, 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  1815-19.  John's  son,  Da\nxl, 
was  d-^ member  of  the  Legislature,  1812-J4,-  and  David  s 
son;'-David,  how  living  in  Chambersburg  at  the  age  of  92, 
in' 1 85 f-2t'  The  first  David's  grandson,  David,  is  chair- 
man of 'the*  -Franklin  •  County  Republican  Committtee. 
Jolm:  a  brother  of  William  and  David,  sons  of  John,.W'as 
sheriff  of  Franklin'  county,  1820-23,  John  Maclay,  a, 
brother  of '  Charles  the  immigrant,  ^nd  an  elder  in  the 
Middle  Spring  church  in  1747,  had  twosbns,  John  and 
Cbarles.'^  This  Charles  was  a  captain  in  Colonel  Dunlop's 
battalion  and  "was  killed  in  the  affair  at  the  Crooked  Bil- 
'e't.  The  Madams  arc  descended  froni  the  Barons  Fingal 
of  Ireland.'  B}"  intermarriage  the  ]\laclay  family  is  one 
.  •>f  the  most  extensive  in  it~^  ramifications  iii  this  country. 
■  Sout'h  6f  lis  is  the  Middle.  Spring  church,  around  and 
beyond  which  are  Robert  Chambers,  a  brother  of  Benja- 
'Jiin:  John  Williamson,  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Williamson  Nevin,  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
i^n*  Hugh  Williamson,  wdiose  nanie  \Vas  associated  with 
tliat  of  Franklin  in  the  matter  of  the  Hutchinson  letters: 
■be  > [arrows,  of  whon  one  Charles  was  a  captain  in  Col- 
"I'lel  Henjamin  Chambers*  battalion  in  1744:  the  Han- 
'^''i!^.    from  one    of   whom    General    John    Andrew    Han- 
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na,  the  lawyer  of  Carlisle  and  Harrisburg;  John  Reyii- 
,  olds,  an  elder  in  Middle  Spring  church,  and  the  head  of  a 

j  tamily  prominent  down  to  our  time;  Colonel  James  Dun- 

1  lop,  father  of  Andrew  Dunlop,  of  the  Franklin  County 

Bar,  who  married'Sarah  Bella,  daughter  of  General  Jame^ 
Chambers,  and  granfather  of  James  Dunlop,  the 
compiler  of  Dunlop's  "Digest" ;  John  Culbertson, 
the  ancestor'  of  the  Culbertson  families  of  Frank- 
lin county,  and  the  father  of  Captain  Alexander  Cuibert- 
'  son,  killed  in  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Siding  Hill,  in 

1756,  with  20  of  his  command;  and  John  Rippey,  whose 
i  son,  William,  was  a  captain  in  Colonel  William  Irvine's 

I  battalion  in  the  second  Canada  Expedition,  lyjG-y.    Cap- 

1  tain  Rippey's  company,  one  of  the  most  typical  of  the 

Scotch-Irish  companies  from  the  Cumberland  Valley  in 
the  Revolution,  was  alniost  wholly  a  Shippensburg  and 
Middle  Spring  organization. 
i  Abo\  e  Maclay's  Mill  emigration  followed  the  course  of 

j  the  Conodoguinet  to  Roxbury  Gap  and  into  Path  Valley. 

I  but  the  most  important   settlements  were   on   Herron's 

I  branch  nnd  its  tributaries  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge  that 

1  marks  the  divide  of  the  water-sheds  of  the  Susquehanna 

and  Poton!i.c.    At  the  mouth  of  the  branch  were  the  Her- 
|.  rons,  f:-om  one  of  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.   Francis  Herron 

!  was  descended,   and   near  them  was  William   Linn,   the 

father  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed cliurch  in.  New  York  city,  and  grandfather  of  the 
Rev.  John  i^lair  Linn,  poet  and  dramatist  as  well  as  di- 
;  vine.    Others  equally  noteworthy  were  the  Irwins,  Breck- 

enridges  and  Culbertsons,  of  Culbertson's  Row.  Tlie  Ir- 
win fa]!iily  produced  many  prominent  business  men,  the 
Breckenrid£'-e^  were  allied  with  the  Breckenridgre  families 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  of  the  Culbertsons,  one. 
j  "  •'Samuel,  was  colonel  of  a  battalion  of  Associators,  while 

'  his  cousin,  Rol^ert,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Colonel  Dun- 

lop's  battali(jn. 

Sweeping  westv/ard,  north  of  the  rid,o-e  were  more  Cul- 
bertsons, and  the  Cessna,  Finley,  Henderson,  McConnell 
and  McCamont  families.  James  ]McCamont,  the  young- 
er, who  li\cd  ne-'r  Upper  Strasburij,  was  almost  as  cele- 
brated an  Indian  fighter  as  the  Rradys,  and  he  had  an  in- 
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teresting  Revolutionary  history.  He  was  major  of  Col- 
onel Culbertson's  battalion,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention in  1788  he  was  opposed  tO'  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  absented  himself  from  the 
ffouse  to  break  a  quorum.  He  was  taken  out  of  his  bed 
by  Captain  John  Barry  and  thrust  into  the  Chamber,  after 
which  the  doors  were  locked  and  the  Constitution  ratified. 
In  what  is  now  Hamilton  township  we  shall  find  Joseph 
Armstrong  and  Matthew  Patton.  That  Armstrong  was 
a  verv^  early  settler  we  knovv'  from  the  fact  that  he  joined 
with  Benjamin  Chambers  and  others,  in  1738,  in  the 
agreement  to  pay  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thomson  the  arrear- 
ages due  him  for  preaching  to  the  people  of  Conoco- 
cheague.  He  commanded  a  company  in  Colonel  John 
/\rnistrong's  battalion  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1758-9.  His  son,  born  in  1739,  known  as  Colonel  Joseph, 
Commanded  a  battalion  of  Cumberland  county  militia  in 
1776,  one  of  the  battalions  of  which  we  have  meager 
knowledge.  One  of  the  companies  in  this  almost  un- 
krown  battalion  was  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Cul- 
bertson,  with  John  Culbertson  as  lieutenant,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Craighead,  Robert  and  Joseph  Culbertson  and 
James  Finley  as  privates.  Another  company  was  under 
Captain  James  McConnell,  with  John  ^IcConnell  as  lieu- 
tenant. Lieutenant  Matthew  McConnel  of  Captain  ^, 
James  Chambers'  company  in  1775  was  of  this  family. 
Matthew  Patton  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Patton  family 
of  Peters  and  Montgomery,  prominent  down  to  our  time. 
Samuel  Patton  is  quoted  as  a  captain  in  Colonel  Joseph 
•  xA.rmstrong's  battalion,  as  well  as  Robert  Culbertson, 
Charles  Maclay  and  John  Rea. 

In  what  is  now  St.  Tliomas  township  we  shall  find  Rob- 
ert Cluggage,  James  Campbell,  James  McFarland  and 
John  HoUiday.  Cluggage  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Shirleysburg,  and  his  son,  Robert,  was  captain  of  the 
Bedbord  county  company  in  Colonel  Thompson's  bat- 
talion or  Riflemen  in  1775.  Campbell,  a  captain  of  horse 
of  the  house  of  Arg\de,  in  the  Scotch  rising  of  1745,  was 
the  Q-^andfather  of  Genral  Charles  T.  Campbell.  ]\IcFar- 
land  was  the  ancestor  of  our  ^vIcFarlands,  and  Hollidav 
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was  one  of  a  family  that  was  very  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  All  these  are  repre- 
sented in  the  rosters  of  officers  of  the  Revolution.  St. 
Thomas  was  a  part  of  Peters  township  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  Cumberland  county.  In  what  is  still  Pe- 
ters the  earliest  settled  was  William  McDowell.  Tlie  Mc- 
Dowell tradition  is  that  he  settled  on  his  farm  near 
Bridgeport,  where  was  McDovv-ell's  fort  of  Indian  warfare, 
about  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  Benjamin  Chambers 
at  Falling  Spring.  This  was  probably  in  1737.  He  was 
driven  away  by  the  Indians  in  1759,  and  died  at  Wrights- 
ville,  in  York  county.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at 
Donegal  Of  his  sons,  William  was  an  officer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  in  the  Revolution,  John  became  provost  of 
the  University  of  Pemisylvania,  and  Thomas\  was  the 
father  of  our  venerable  townsman,  William  H.  McDowell. 
John  was  the  first  native  of  the  county  admitted  to  the 
Franklin  County  Bar.  Parnell's  Knob,  under  the  shadow 
of  which  the  McDowells  lived,  has  been  so-called  beyond 
the  memory  of  man  in  this  section ;  we  know  nothing  of 
Parnell.  not  even  his  Christian  name.  Robert  McCoy, 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  coun- 
ty, lived  in  what  is  now  Montgomery  township.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  val- 
ley, but  we  have  entirely  forgotten  him.  His  neighbor, 
William  ^Maxwell,  was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  coun- 
ty. James  Black  was  the  first  settler  on  the  site  of  Mer- 
cersburg.  Black  was  quickly  followed  by  William  Smith, 
also  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  a  later  period. 

W^illiam  was  the  brother-in-law  of  James  Smith,  the 
hero  of  the  opening  chapter  in  "Border  Life.''  Even  at 
this  early  period  Dr.  Hugh  Mercer  was  practicing  physic 
in  the  families  of  these  pioneers.  But  the  parents  fromi 
whom  came  the  to  most  distinguished  sons  of  Franklin 
county  were  yet  to  come — those  of  William  Findlay,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  and  James  Buchanan,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Swinging  from  W^est  to  East  Conococheague  we  can- 
not tarr\*  long  by  the  way.  When  we  reach  the  crossing 
west  of  what  is  now  Greenc.istle  we  shall  find  James  Rody 
settled  on  the  tract  which  Andrew  G.  McLanahan  sold  to 
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the  Mormons  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  Ken- 
nedy settlement  is  not  far  away  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  branches.  Lazarus  Kennedy,  a  descendant  of  John, 
the  settler,  died  there  within  four  years.  Where  Green- 
castle  now  stands  is  the  farm  of  William  Allison.  It  was 
many  years  later  that  the  town  was  laid  out  by  his  son, 
John.  John  Allison  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention  of  1776  and  of  the  Convention  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1787.  He  was  also  colonel  of  one 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  regiments  of  the  ''Flying 
Camp"  in  the  Jersey  campaign  of  1776.  A  mile  to  the 
eastward  is  the  ''Old  Red  fleeting  House,"  and  around 
it  are  sonie  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Antrim — Jacob 
Snively,  James  Johnston  and  Joseph  Crunkleton.  Crun- 
kleton  attempted  to  found  the  town  of  Crunkleton,  but  it 
died  a-borning.  The  present  Snively  family  of  Green- 
castle  and  its  vicinity,  are  descendants  of  the  "honest 
Swiss,"  Jacob  Snively,  at  whose  house  the  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter  was  a  guest  in  1749.  James  Johnston  was  the 
ancestor  of  a  distinguished  posterity.  Three  of  his  sons — 
James,  John  and  Tliomas — were  respectively  lieutenant- 
colonel,  major  and  adjutant  of  Colonel  Abraham  Smith's 
battalion  of  Cumberland  County  Associators  in  1777-8. 
In  1780  James  Johnston  commanded  the  battalion  and 
Thomas  was  a  captain.  Another  son.  Dr.  Robert  Johns- 
ton, was  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  and 
it  was  with  him  that  President  Washington  stopped  to 
dine  Avhen  he  was  on  his  way  to  quell  the  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection, in  1794.  Thomas  Johnston  was  an  ancestor  on 
-the  maternal  side  of  Johnston  Moore,  of  Carlisle,  and  Dr. 
Johnston  McLanahan,  of  our  society.  Abraham  Smith, 
who  commanded  the  battalion  in  which  the  Johnstons 
held  such  conspicuous  rank,  was  in  Antrim  township  be- 
fore 1747,  and  James  McLanahan,  the  ancestor  of  the 
McLanahans,  before  1742.  One  of  James  McLanahan' s 
grandsons  was  James  X.  McLanahan,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  district,  1849-53.  Others  of  the  early  set- 
tlers whose  posterity  I  might  trace  for  you  if  I  had  time, 
vvere  John  Mitchell,  David  Scott,  Joseph  Alexander, 
riiomas  Brown  and  Henry  Fawhng.  Xear  Brown's  Mill 
^vas  John  Potter.     He  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Cumberland 
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county.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians at  the  time  the  Bard  family  was  captured  in  Adams 
county,  where  he  was  on  a  visit.  Another  son,  James, 
was  brigadier  general  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  with 
Washington's  army  in  1777.  Whether  he  was  a  good 
fighter  I  cannot  say,  but  I  konw  that  in  his  letters  to 
Washington  his  spelling  was  execrable. 

But  here  we  are  at  home.  We  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  early  settlers  near  Falling  Spring,  outside  oi  Col- 
onel Benjamin  Chambers,  upon  whom  the  Muse  of  His- 
tory conferred  her  most  precious  gifts  to  the  exclusion, 
even  of  his  own  son.  Colonel  James  Chambers,  who  took 
a  company  of  riflemen  from  this  part  of  the  valley  to 
Cambridge,  in  1775,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  col- 
onel of  the  First  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Line,  1776-81. 
His  son,  Benjamin,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Indiana  as  a  State,  but  we  have  entirely  for- 
gotten him. 

Such  were  the  men  of  whom  "Old  ^lother  Cumber- 
Ian"  was  the  mother. 
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The  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  S, 
A.  Martin,  on  the  evening  of  February  28,  1900.  The  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read  by  Prof.  M.  R  Alexander. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  OUR  FATHERS 


PROF.    M.    R.    ALEXANDER. 


The  groves  were  God's  first  temples  and  tradition  has 
it  that  the  first  schools  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  were 
taught  under  the  spreading  branches  of  forest  trees. 

But  the  old  log  school  house,  and  the  old  time  schools 
and  schoolmasters  claim  our  attention  to-night,  and,  re- 
lying mainly  upon  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  let  us  recall 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  these  schools  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

The  forest  furnished  the  material,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood the  skill  and  labor  needed  to  erect  the  pioneer 
school  house,  unhewn  logs,  chunked  and  daubed,  formed 
the  walls,  clapboards  the  roof,  puncheon  the  floor,  and  at 
one  end  stood  the  huge  chimney  with  its  wide  fire  place. 

Windovrs  v/ere  made  on  three  sides  by  cutting  out  a 
section  of  a  log  and  stretching  oiled  paper  across  the 
opening.'  There  was  no  lack  of  ventilation  in  those  days, 
for  the  open  fire  place  held  something  less  than  a  cord  of 
wood,  and  the  windows  took  in  just  enough  air  to  support 
combustion.  Besides  the  larger  boys  were  occasionally 
ventilated  by  being  sent  out  to  cut  wood  to  keep  the  fire 
going. 

In  these  primitive  structures  were  gathered  many  who 
afterward  became  c.ninent  divines. brave  soldiers  and  wise 
statesmen.  "Perhaps,"  says  one  of  the  elders,  ^'all  old 
school  houses  were  built  after  the  same  plan  and  are  to 
be  associated  with  rough  benches  and  hewn  desks,  m.uti- 
Jated  by  pen  knives  and  stained  with  ink,  cut  with  deep 
wrought  initials  1>ound  togetlier  by  ties  of  childhood  and 
associated  with  the  lunch  bas^et.  the  coasting  ground 
and  the  hickory  nut  trees  in  the  hollow.     The  furniture 
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was  of  antique  oak,  halved  and  quartered,  but  untouched 
by  plane  or  sand  paper  and  almost  proof  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Young  America's  jack  knives."  Along  the  walls 
heavy  planks  rested  on  slanting  pins  and  gave  desk  room 
for  the  older  scholars  who'  faced  the  wall  when  writinc;' 
or  c^^hering,  but  faced  the  center  of  the  room  when  not 
so  engaged.  Inside  of  this  outer  row  of  desks  was  a  sec- 
ond row  of  low,  backless  slab  benches,  intended  for  the 
junior  members  of  the  school.  On  these  the  smaller  chil- 
dren had  to  sit  all  day  with  their  feet  dangling  between 
the  bench  and  the  fioor ;  nodding  and  trying  to  keep  their 
balance  on  these  slabs  with  out  any  back  to  lean  against. 
This  arrangement  gave  the  master  an  open  door  when  he 
wished  to  flog  an  offender  without  the  formality  of  calling 
him  up  to  the  desk.  It  also  left  the  unruly  boy  open  to  an 
attack  from  the  rear,  a  disadvantage  not  tO'  be  neglected 
by  the  boy. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  facing  the  school  stood  a  talMe 
and  chair: — the  throne  of  his  majesty,  the  master.  In  front 
of  the  master's  desk  was  a  large  open  space,  the  flogging 
ground.  Tlie  walls  were  devoid  of  all  ornament — on 
maps,  noi  charts,  no  pictures,  no  blackboards,  no  globes, 
no  piano-,  nO'  telephone — not  one  of  the  many  things  now 
deemed  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  school.  But  in- 
stead of  these  were  many  articles  of  furniture  not  now  in 
extensive  use.  First,  a  bundle  of  hickory^  or  birch  rods, 
whose  broken  and  splintered  ends  showed  all  too-  plainly 
that  they  were  there  for  use,  not  for  ornament.  Second, 
a  furule  or* ruler,  whose  use  may  be  explained  later. 
Third,  a  "cat,"  a  kind  of  scourge  having  a  handle  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  nine  narrotw  straps  of  sole  leather  of 
equal  length  nailed  around  one  end.  Think  of  the  embryo 
sofvereigns  of  this  mighty  Republic  submitting  to  such 
punishment.  The  "strap"  was  also  in  evidence  and  was 
made  of  a  strip  of  sole  leather  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
lonsr  and  three  inches  wide,  doubled  and  stitched  in  the 
middle  leaving  two  loops,  one  to-  pass  the  hand  through, 
the  other  to  strike.  Besides  these  terrors  was  the  dunce 
block  on  which  an  incorrigble  lad  was  made  to  stand  with 
no  room  to  move  a  foot,  book  in  hand,  a  pair  of  grcLit 
wooden  o-oo-crles  on  his  nose,  and  on  his  head  a  hi^^h  coni- 
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cal  pasteboard  cap  having  a  cow's  tail  neatly  appended 

behind,  while  in  the  front  in  great  staring  letters  was  the 

ivord  *'dunce."  • 

The  hour  for  calling  '-books"  is   at   hand   and   as   the 

(•  scholars  assemble  let  us  look  at  the  list  of  studies.  How 
short  it  is.  No  physiology,  no  instruction  on  the  blight- 
"I  ing  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcohol,  no  geography,  no 
grammar,  no  history,  no  mental  arithmetic.  The  three 
Golden  Rules  of  readinp",  writing:  and  arithmetic  formed 
the  basis  of  an  old  time  education.  To'  these  may  be 
added  obedience  and  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  Catechism  being 
optional.  Tlie  fundamentals  were  thoroughly  taught  and 
mastered  from  text  books  as  primitive  as  their  surround- 
ings. Webster's  speeling  1)ook,  Murray's  reader  Pikes 
arithmetic,  the  New  England  primer,  the  Horn  book  were 
all  in  striking  contrast  with  the  profusely  illustrated  text 
book  of  to-day.  Opening  one  of  these  ancient  books,  you 
will  find  on  the  iiv  leaf  the  owner's  name  and  this  warn- 


"Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend, 
•  For  fear  the  gallows  will  be  your  end; 
And  when  you  die,  the  judge  will  say, 
Where  is  that  book  you  stole  away." 

The  New  Testament  was  used  as  a  text  book  in  read- 
ing well  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and 
niore  than  that,  pupils  were  encouraged  to  commit  to 
memory  large  portions  of  the  Gospels  for  recitation  on 
vSaturday  afternoon.  Reading  aloud  had  not  become  a 
^ost  art  and  pupils  were  taught  to  read  with  the  spirit  and 
the  understanding,  and  "to  mind  their  stops.''  Spelling, 
as  well  as  reading,  was  taught  in  classes  and  the  rivalry 
not  only  in  individual  schools,  but  among  the  various 
schof  Is  of  a  neighborhood  was  very  keen.  To  be  trapped 
*in  the  home  school,  or  to  be  spelled  down  in  a  match  with 
another  school  was  felt  to  be  little  short  of  a  diso-race. 
The  social  events  of  the  season  were  the  spelling  Ijees, 
which  were  held  once  a  month  in  the  evening  and  attend- 
ed I'V  old  and  young  of  the  neighborhood.  Two  leaders 
being  chosen,  they  selected  their  sides  alternately  until  all 
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the  spellers  were  chosen.  The  master  then  gave  out  easy 
words  so  that  nervousness  might  pass  off  and  the  spellers, 
so  to  speak,  might  get  their  "second  wind."  More  diffi- 
cult words  followed,  and  as  the  sides  grew  smaller  anil 
smaller  and  the  champion  spellers  attacked  chevauxde 
frise,  abracadabra  ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bi-li-tu-di-nitu-ti-bus-que, 
and  the  other  big  word  in  lous  and  ceous  and  tious  found 
in  the  back  of  Cobb's  speller,  the  excitement  grew  greater 
and  greater  until  the  leader  of  one  side  or  the  other  was 
"spelled  down." 

The  chief  study  was  arithmetic.  The  examples  were 
called  "sums"  and  its  students  "cipherers"  or  "arithme- 
tickers."  A  cipherer  advanced  beyond  the  four  rules  had 
the  respect  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  but  to  the  boy  who 
had  mastered  vulgar  fractions,  the  rule  of  three  and  loss 
and  gain,  the  same  consideration  and  homage  was  ren- 
dered as  now  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  diamond 
or  gridiron.  Pike's  arithmetic  was  extensively  used,  its 
title  read  thus : 

A  New  and  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic  Composed 
for  the  Use  of  the  Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  by  Wilder  Pike, 
A.  M.,  A.  A.  S."  There  was  one  sum  in  particular  which 
always  attracted  attention  because  its  answer  was  not 
only  wonderful  but  incredible.  It  ran  thus :  "An  ignor- 
ant fop  wanting  to  purchase  an  elegant  house,  a  facetious 
gentleman  told  him  that  he  had  one  he  would  sell  him  on 
these  moderate  terms,  viz :  That  he  should  give  him  one 
cent  for  the  first  door,  two  cents  for  the  second,  four 
cents  for  the  third,  and  so  on  doubling  at  every  door,  which 
were  36  in  all."  "It  is  a  bargain,"  said  the  fop,  and  here 
is  a  guinea  to  bind  it."  "Pray  what  did  the  house  cost 
him?"  "$637,194,  767.35"  Pike's  arithmetic  was  a  pro- 
digious improvement  over  the  old  Dilworth  whose  rules 
and  examples  were  modeled  upon  English  customs  and. 
having  been  in  use  for  half  a  centur>%  its  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  were  classical,  while  the  dollars  and  cents  of 
Pike  were  vulgar.  "I  would  not  give  a  penny  for  it,"  was 
genteel.  "I  would  not  give  a  cent  for  it,"  was  plebeian. 
We  will  say  a  "red  cent,"  but  hardly  dare  print  it. 

The  averag'e  master  was  well  versed  in  arithmetic  and 
usually  could  not  be  "stalled"  by  any  book  sum.     Some- 
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times  the  boys  succeeded  in  stalling  him  on  a  problem 
not  in  the  book,  but  sent  in  by  a  knowing  citizen. 
Tliis  was  rather  dangerous  fun,  because  a  failure  to  get 
the  answer  and  the  consequent  mortification  were  likely 
to  be  avenged  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  New  England  primer,  quaint  and  serious,  was  a 
standard  text  book  in  an  early  day.  It  contained  the  al- 
phabet illustrating  in  the  highest  style  of  pictorial  art 
many  important  subjects  as  : 

In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all. 

A  dog  will  bite 
A  thief  at  night. 

!    .  Time  cuts  dow^n  all, 

Both  great  and  small.  ' 

Zaccheus  he  .. 

Did  climb  a  tree 
His  Lord  to  see. 

The  cheerful  picure  of  John  Rogers  burning  at  the 
stake  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  nine  small  children, 
arranged  according-  to  size,  preceeds  39  stanzas  of  advice 
which  he  wrote  for  his  children  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  The  Assembly's  shorter  Catechism  closes  this 
*'easy  and  pleasant  guide  to  the  Art  of  Reading."  The 
whole  belongs  to  that  department  of  literature  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  ''he  who-  runs  may  read,  and  he  w^ho 
reads  will  run." 

Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book  wnth  its  words  of 
'learned  length  and  thundering  sound,"  its  stately  max- 
ims and  its  affecting  stories  w^as  taken  up  after  the  primer 
had  been  mastered.  Then  came  Murray's  English  Read- 
er, or  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry  selected  from  the  best 
writers,  designed  to  assist  young  persons  to  read  with  pro- 
priety and  effect ;  to  improve  their  language  and  senti- 
ments, and  to  inculcate  some  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  virtue.  So  read  its  title  page.  A 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  with  its  "Trials  of  Vir- 
tue," "The  Vanitv  of  Wealth,"  "Refiections  on  a  Future 
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State  from  a  View  of  Winter/'  is  enough  to  convince  one 
that  this  book  would  not  be  attractive  reading-  to  a  hvely, 
healthy,  fun-loving-  boy  of  the  present  day,  saturated,  as 
he  is  apt  to  be,  with  Henty,  Trowbridge,  Castlemon,  and 
Oliver  Optic. 

x\mong  the  first  school  teachers  in  Hamilton  township, 
then  in  Cumberland  county,  was  Thomas  Kirby.  Born 
in  Virginia,  of  Welsh  ancestors,  in  1757,  he  came  to  Penn- ' 
sylvania  about  1778  and  taught  school  in  an  old  school 
house  near  what  is  now  Housum  P.  O.  "I  have  seen," 
says  my  informant,  "a  couple  of  poems  written  by  him, 
dated  at  the  Back  Creek  school  liouse,  June  20,  and  Aug- 
ust 26,  1780.  In  1784  he  married  Jean  Withney,  whose 
father  had  settled  on  the  W'arm  Spring  road  about  1760. 
After  his  marriage  he  moved  tO'  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
afterwards  taught  school  near  Brown's  Mills,  and  settled 
in  Chambersburg  about  1790,  opening  the  first  grammar 
school  in  the  house  standing  at  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Water  streets.  In  1794  he  bought  a  property  on 
East  Queen  street,  built  a  school  house  and  associated 
James  Ross  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  school.  When 
the  academy  was  opened  in  1797  Mr.  Ross  became  the 
principal  and  Mr.  Kirby  closed  his  grammar  school  and 
ijccam.e  a  scrivener  and  surveyor,  being  Deputy  Surveyor 
for  the  County  from  1804  to  1809.  His  regard  for  Mr. 
Ross,  his  associate,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  named,- 
a  son,  bom  in  1803,  James  Ross  Kirby;  and  the  name  is 
still  continued  in  his  descendants  by. Colonel  James  Ross 
Gilniore  and  Ross  Gilbert,  now  a  student  at  the  Cham- 
ijersburg  Academy. 

•  About  1 82 1  Rudolph  Harley  taught  a  school  in  the 
south  end  of  town.  Rev.  David  Steele,  pastor  of  the  Se- 
ceder  church,  taught  in  a  small  building  back  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  church.  About  1828  Mead  and  ^Murphy 
had  a  school  in  a  frame  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Queen  street  near  W^ater.  Hiram  Cox  had  his  school  ad- 
joining- the  market  house  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Methodist  parsonage.  About  1840  James  Ross  Kirby 
opened  a  school  which  was  probably  a  free  school,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  in  1836,  in  a  s'liall  build- 
ng  which  stood  where   the   east   end  of  the   Methodist 
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church  now  stands  and  which  was  used  as  a  school  b> 
William  Alinsliail  after  Mr.  Kirby  removed  to  the  acad- 

The  first  school  for  young  ladies  was  opened  by  Ma- 
dame Cappron,  a  Catholic  lady,  who  had  a  boarding 
school  in  which  French  was  taught.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bunts  came  here  to  assist  Madame  Cappron  and  after- 
wards opened  a  school  of  her  own  in  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing now  owned  by  Mrs.  Brewer  on  Market  street.  Aunt 
Lizzie  Keagy,  who  is  probably  the  only  one  of  hei 
scholars  still  living,  says  that  *'her  style  of  teaching  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  at  this  day."  Mrs.  Bunts  taught  spell- 
ing, reeding,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Not  in  classes,  but 
each  pupil  in  turn.  Friday  morning  after  prayers  there 
was  dress  parade  when  all  sat  up  straight  and  were  in- 
spected as  to  their  ears,  teeth  and  both  hands  with  fingert 
extended.  If  dirt  was  discovered  on  any  part  the  strap 
was  ap])lied  over  the  finger  nails.  Mrs.  Bunts  continued 
her  work  until  quite  aged — a  plain  slab  marks  her  resting 
place  in  the  Falling  Spring  graveyard  w^th  the  inscrip- 
tion: '']\Irs.  Elizabeth  Bunts  died  1840,  aged  90  years. 
For  more  than  40  years  an  accomplished  and  succcessful 
teacher  of  young' ladies." 

M  rs.  Mary  Peach  taught  school  for  several  years  from 
1835  in  a  log  building  that  stood  about  the  centre  of  the 
lot  now  owned  by  Hastings  Gehr,  Esq.,  her  dwelling 
house  being  between  it  and  Market  street.  Tile  building 
was  about  20  feet  square,  well  lighted  and  fitted  up  wnth 
desks  for  the  older  pupils,  and  with  benches  placed  against 
the  wall  for  the  primary  scholars.  These  youngsters  em- 
ployed their  spare  time  in  picking  the  beetles  out  of  the 
decaying  logs  behind  them  and  impaling  them  on  pins. 
But  woe  to  the  boy  who  was  caught ;  a  Small  rattan  was 
used  on  the  culprit  unless  he  could  get  one  of  the  young 
ladies  to  go  bail  for  his  good  behavior.  In  that  case  she 
made  room  for  him  on  the  seat  beside  her  and  became  re- 
sponsible for  his  conduct  until  school  closed  for  the  day. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Mrs.  Peach  very  frequently  called  up- 
on the  young  ladies  to  visit  the  kitchen  to  see  how  the 
dinner  was  cooking  to  pare  the  potatoes  and  set  the  table 
while  the  boys  were  expected  to  cut  wood,  if  necessary, 
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to  keep  the  pot  boiling  while  school  was  in  progress. 

Tliis  school  like  many  others  of  a  similar  grade  never 
closed  for  repairs.  Like  a  business  college  it  was  open 
all  year,  the  pupils  changing  constantly,  coming  for  a 
term  of  three  months  and  then  dropping  out  while  iTew 
ones  entered.  The  charge  for  tuition  was  $2  for  three 
months,  and  three  months  a  year  were  considered  suffi- 
cient. And  even  at  this  low  rate  one-half  the  people  of  the 
town  were  not  able  to  send  to  school,  and  as  a  result  many 
children  never  learned  to  read  and  write.  Even  when  in 
1836  the  free  schools  were  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  old 
academy  so  great  was  the  prejudice  against  these. ''char- 
ity" schools,  as  they  were  contemptuously  styled,  that 
people  would  not  patronize  them.,  scorning  to  allow  their 
children  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  public  what  they 
themselves  were  unable  to  give  them. 

And  now,  a  word  about  the  old  time  school  master,  im- 
mortalized by  Goldsmith: 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew, 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face. 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  his  fault 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too. 
Lands  he  could  measure  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran — that  he  could  gauge. 
.,    In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  e'en  tho  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around. 
And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Irving  speaks  of  the  school  master  as  "generally  a  man 
of  some  importance  in  a  rural  neighborhood ;  being  con- 
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sidered  a  kind  of  idle  gentleman — like  personage  of  vastly 
superior  tastes  and  accomplishments  to  the  rough  coun- 
try swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only  to  the 
parson.  His  appearance,  therefore,  was  apt  to  occasion 
some  little  stir  at  the  tea  table  of  a  farm,  house  as  he 
boarded  around,  and  the  addition  of  a  supernumerary 
dish  of  cakes  or  sweet  meats,  or,  peradventure  the  parade 
of  a  silver  teapot."  Occupying  as  he  did  a  position  in  the 
community  second  only  to  tliat  of  the  minister  he  was 
usually  selected  with  great  care  -,  and  v/hether  he  came 
from,  down  east,  or  from  York  State,  or  from  the  old 
country,  he  was  keen,  capable,  well-educated  and  well 
backed  up  by  the  parents — a  well  known  rule  in  force  in 
many  families — a  whipping  at  school  to  be  followed  by  a 
ratification  meeting  at  home,  on  the  principle  that  one 
good  turn  deserv^es  another.  The  master's  position  was 
not  an  easy  one;  he  canvassed  for  scholars,  taught  six 
days  a  week,  cut  the  wood,  made  fires,  made  pens,  set 
copies,  collected  his  fees  and  boarded  around,  and  when 
boarding  around  he  was  not  averse  to  helping  the  older 
scholars  with  their  chores  and  making  himself  useful  in 
many  ways  to  the  women  of  the  household.  But  in  the 
school  room  he  was  monarch,  and  the  school  government 
an  absolute  monarchy.  In  order  that  the  classes  might  be 
put  through  and  order  reign  in  Warsaw,  two  rules  were 
rigidly  enforced :  First,  no  one  must  speak ;  second,  no 
one  must  look  off  the  book.  To  enforce  these  edicts  as 
soon  as  school  was  opened,  a  sentinel  was  posted  on  the 
floor  with  "cat"  or  ''ruler"  in  hand,  sharply  watching  for 
the  slightest  infraction  of  the  rules.  The  moment  any  one 
was  seen  ''talking"  or  "looking  off"  at  him  he  flung  the 
"cat."  Then  the  culprit  must  pick  up  the  missile,  bring  it 
to  the  master,  and  receive  "one,"  "two"  or  "three"  on 
his  finger  tips  or  upturned  palm  with  a  heavy  walnut 
ruler.  If  this  punishment  was  ever  declined  or  flinched 
an  equivalnt  posterior  application,  with  interest  added, 
was  ahvays  made  with  cat  or  ruler.  This  done,  he  in  turn 
must  stand,  sometimes  on  one  foot,  until  he  too,  coidd 
fling  the  cat. 

Tlie   modes    of  punishment    varied   with   the   different 
masters.     Some  made  continual  use  of  the  rod ;     others 
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found  unique  forms  of  punishment.  One  of  the  old  time 
masters  punished  a  squad  of  truants  by  mounting  them 
upon  a  stool,  tying  their  legs  together  with  a  pair  of 
suspenders,  and  compelling  them  to  walk  around  on  the 
narrow  circle  of  its  top,  with  the  inevitable  result,  acci- 
dental or  designed,  of  one  fellow  stepping  off  and  bring- 
ing the  whole  circus  upon  the  floor  in  a  heap.  Another 
would  place  an  offender  astride  the  sharpe  top  of  an  open 
door,  or  com.pel  him  to  stand  upon  one  leg,  with  out- 
stretched arm  grasping  in  his  hand  a  heavy  ruler  on  which 
the  master  piled  knives  and  inkstands  ad  libitum.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  sometimes  a  ''tired  feeling"  came  upon  the 
culprit  ;he. opened  his  hand  and  down  came  ruler, inkstands 
and  all.  Two  boys  caught  whispering  were  placed  at  diag- 
onally opposite  corners  of  the  room  and  forced  to  pro- 
claim aloud  what  had  previously  been  spoken  to  the  ear. 
Tliose  who  munched  cake  or  apples  were  compelled  to 
take  the  floor  and  finish  their  repast  in  conspectu  omnium. 

Horsing  or  trouncing  was  another  interesting  exercise. 
A  boy  taking  upon  his  back  a  fellow  culprit  skipped  about 
the  .room  while  the  master,  pursuing,  lashed  the  rider  on 
the  part  of  the  body  most  fleshy  and  exposed.  After  a 
satisfactory  chase,  horse  and  rider  exchanged  places  and 
the  esquestrian  entertainment  was  renewed.  Another  old 
time  punishment  was  tO'  yoke  two  offenders  together  in 
a  yoke  made  with  two  bows,  like  an  ox  yoke — so^metimt^s 
a  boy  and  a  girl  were  thus  treated — a  terrible  ordeal. 
Others  were  obliged  to  stand  before  the  school  with  a 
cleft  stick  hanging  from  tlie  nose:  some  were  compelled 
to  small  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  or  tO'  hold  a  heavy  book 
at  arms  length  by  a  single  leaf. 

An  old  tyrant,  emulating  the  fiery  furnace  act  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, threw  open  the  door  of  a  red  hot  stove  and, 
sei;»ing  a  burly  youth  at  the  most  convenient  points,  made 
believe  that  he  was  about  to  hurl  him  headlong  into  its 
fiery  depths.  The  timely  arrival  of  an  older  brother  intro- 
duced some  new  features  intO'  the  performance  and 
caused  an  entire  change  of  programme. 

I  shall  close  this  chapter  of  "Horrors"  by  recalling  a 
custom,  pleasing  in  some  of  it^  pliascs,  at  least,  inasmuch 
as  it  breathed  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  romance  and  coquet- 
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■  ry.     In  case  a  girl  were  threatened  with  severe  punish- 

ment she  might  escape  by  the  substitution  of  one  of  the 
boys;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unHkely  that  many  a  girl  did  a 
punishable  thing  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  the  chivalry 
of  her  school  boy  admirers.  While  the  smile  on  her  face 
and  the  twinkle  in  her  eyes  showed,  that  in  her  judgment, 
valor  should  be  its  own  reward. 

The  fashion  of  studying  aloud  now  so  curious  to  re- 
call, was  less  confusing  than  one  would  suppose.  Spell- 
ers, readers,  geographers,  getters-by-heart,  at  certain 
periods,  were  given  loose  rein  and  each  in  his  own  tone 
and  tongue,  from  the  childish  treble  down  to  the  deep 
bass  of  the  full  grown  man,  raised  to  a  pitch  sufficient  to 
be  clearly  heard  and  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
watchful  teacher,  filled  the  room,  and  several  spuare  rods 
of  the  surrounding  country  with  a  strange  medley  of 
sounds.  At  the  same  time  a  row  of  girls  seated  on  a  long 
backless    bench    would    swing    forwards    and    backwards 

keeping  time  as  they  swayed  to  ba-ker-sha-ker .    A 

traveler,  not  familiar  with  this  custom,  was  once  passing 
a  school  house  situated  in  a  large  grove,  and  being  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  unseemly  noise  inquired  the  cause. 
On  being  told  that  it  was  only  the  school  children  study- 
ing their  spelling  lesson,  he  replied:  "Oh,  I  tho't  it  was 
the  wolfs  (wolves)." 

Many  shrewd  schemes  were  employed  by  the  old  time 
masters  to  gain  their  ends.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  of 
English  grammar  used  a  queer  device  to  secure  the  use 
of  good  English  among  his  pupils.  He  provided  what  he 
termed  a  paddle  and  if,  when  at  play,  one  of  his  young 
grammarians  violated  a  rule  of  syntax,  the  offender  took 
the  paddle  and  stood  aloof  from  play  until  he  heard  an- 
other using  bad  grammar.  Then  he  turned  the  paddle 
over  to  him  and  resumed  his  play. 

Holidays  were  few  and  far  between  and,   more  than 

.  that,  most  masters  kept  school  six  days  a  week.     When, 

later,  a  concession  was  made  granting  alternate  Saturdav 

afternoons  as  a  holiday  joy  reigned  supreme  in  the  hearts 

of  Young  America. 

Sometimes  the  pupils  "culled  out"  a  holiday  for  them- 
selves bv  "barring  the  teacher  out."     It  was  a  well  estab- 
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lishecl  custom  in  many  places  for  the  master,  about  Christ- 
mas time,  to  treat  his  pupils  not  only  to  a  holiday,  but  to 
a  ''lay  out"  consisting  of  candy,  apples,  and  ging-erbread. 
In  case  the  master  refused  to  conform  to  this  custom  the 
older  boys  took  it  upon  themselves  to  bring  him  to  terms 
by  locking  him  out.  This  was  revolution,  of  course,  but 
considered  justifiable  under  the  circumstances ;  and 
while  no  violence  w^s  used  upon  the  master  yet  he  was 
not  expected  to  yield  without  at  least  a  shov/  of  effort  to 
regain  control.  If  by  strategy  or  by  forcing  a  lock  or 
shutter  he  gained  entrance  the  revolution  failed,  work  was 
resumed,  and  no  questions  asked;  otherwise  the  master 
yielded,  furnished  a  treat  and  gave  a  holiday. 

The  fuel  needed  for  the  winter's  fire  was  still  on  the 
stumps  when  school  opened  for  the  winter  term.  This 
was  cut  and  hauled  to' the  school  house  by  the  patrons  as 
needed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  each  had 
in  the  school.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  social  stand- 
ing of  patrons  and  the  estimate  they  placed  upon  their 
children  was  settled,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  and 
g"irls,  by  the  wood-pile.  The  solid  men  of  the  community 
furnished  straight,  solid  ash  and  hickory,  while  the  shift- 
less citizens  furnished  crooked  oak  and  birch. 

Tlie  old  log  school  house  and  the  old  master  have 
passed  away,  but  their  influence  still  lives.  Let  us  honor 
the  sturdy  pioneers  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  for  amid 
privation  and  danger,  out  of  their  scanty  means  and  as  a 
sacred  duty  they  provided  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. ITiey  builded  well  and  their  descendants  in  the 
same  spirit  point  with  pride  to  the  hundreds  of  well  equip- 
ped public  schools  and  to  the  numerous  institutioii;  of 
Higher  education  which  dot  Dur  beautiful  vallev. 
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llie  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  C. 
F.  Palir.er  on  the  evening  of  March  30,   1900.     The  fol 
lowing  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  W.  Rush  Gillan : 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


HON.   W.   RUSH  GILLAN. 


A  celebrated  writer  has  said:  "The  best  teachers  o^' 
humanity  are  the  lives  of  great  men."  Franklin  count) 
proudly  and  justly  boasts  of  the  large  number  of  great 
men  that  have  been  born  within  her  borders.  It  occur- 
red to  the  VvTiter  of  this  article  that  this  society,  devoted 
as  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  local  history,  should  place 
among  its  archives  at  least  brief  sketches  of  the  men  who 
were  born  within  its  borders,  and  who  in  their  livee 
achieved  greatness  and  rose  to  places  of  erriinence  in. 
church  or  state.  To  my  mind,  the  two  men  v/ho  have  rt 
right  to  be  named  as  the  most  eminent  sons  of  Franklin 
county  are  James  Buchanan  and  John  Williamson  Nevin 
The  former,  the  fifteenth  president  of  the  United  States, 
holding  the  highest  political  position  on  earth;  the  latter 
a  g-reat  teacher  of  theology,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton :  ''The  Presbyterian 
church  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  few  great  theologians 
and  thinkers  of  America,  and  everywhere  he  was  ranked 
aS  one  of  the  greatest  three  or  four  citizens  whom  the 
great  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  produced."  While  botl" 
were  natives  of  the  same  county,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  borr. 
in  the  extreme  western  part,  and  Dr.  Nevin  on  the  ex- 
treme east.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Nevin's  birth,  yir.  Bu- 
chanan was  twelve  years  of  age.  It  seems  to  have  beer 
long  after  they  were  grown  to  mature  manhood  tliat  the) 
became  intimately  acquainted,  and  in  the  latteY  years  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  life  they  were  daily  companions.  When  tlit 
great  state>man  apprf-taclied  tlie  grave  it  was  the  greai 
preaclier  who  had  been  1)orn  in  his  own  county,  who  ad 
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ministered  to  him  the  consolation  of  the  Christian  rehgion. 
It  was  he  who  was  called  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  presi- 
dent to  perform  the  last  religious  ceremony  at  the  burial. 
On  that  day  in  June,  1868,  amongst  the  assembled  friends, 
as  they  sat  around  the  bier  in  the  beautiful  home  at  Wheat- 
land, where  were  gathered  men  who,  had  occupied  the 
most  eminent  stations  in  public  life,  it  was  the  boy  from 
Herron's  branch,  near  Orrstown,  who  pronounced  the 
last  words  before  the  body  of  the  boy  of  Stony  Batter 
was  laid  to  rest.  Amongst  other  things,  he  said :  ''This 
is  not  the  place  nor  the  time,  of  course,  tO'  enter  into  any 
consideration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  public  career,  or  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment  in  particular  on  the  policy  of  his 
administration  as  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
time,  indeed,  has  not  yet  come  for  a  fair  and  competent 
historical  verdict  on  the  subject  in  any  quarter.  We 
stand  too  near  the  vast  and  mighty  struggle  through 
which  we  have  just  passed,  and  from  whose  surging  bil- 
lows we  have  not  yet  fully  escaped,  to^  understand  it 
properly,  or  to  estimate.'  fairly  its  moral  and  political 
merits.  Only  this  much  in  justice  to  the  dead,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  in  the  form  of  two  general  observations. 
In  the  first  place  we- have  no  right  to  judge  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's conduct  at  the  beginning  of  our  late  civil  troubles  by 
the  course  of  events  subsequently,  where  the  contingent 
became  actual  and  the  problematical  certain  in  many 
ways  which  only  the  eye  of  Omniscence  could  forsee. 
How  far  this  ex  post  facto  judgment  (cruel  and  wrongful 
in  histoiy,  full  as  much  as  ex  post  facto  statutes  in  legis- 
lation), has  been  carried  in  the  case  before  us,  all  who 
care  to  look  into  the  matter  can  easily  see  and  knovv. 
Every  man,  every  public  man,  especially,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  his  opinions  and  actions  should  be  meas 
ured  by  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  another,  and 
it  may  be  a  wholly  different  time.  Any  other  mode  of 
judgment  is  at  once  grossly  unhistorical,  grossly  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  I  will  also  add  grossly,  unchristian.  My 
other' observation  is  that  whatever  may  be  thought  ])y 
others  now  or  hereafter  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  presidential 
administration  on  the  e\"e  of  rhe  rebellion,  he  hiivisclt 
never  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  rigliteousness  or 
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wisdom  of  the  course  which  he  saw  proper  to  pursue. 
That  his  own  pohcy  was  thwarted  and  overwhehned  by 
another  pohcy  altogether  different,  never  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  as  they 
then  were,  his  own  policy  was  not  right.  'Had  I  to  pass 
through  the  same  state  of  things  again,'  he  would  say 
very  calmly,  hut  firmly,  'I  do  not  see  before  God,  how  I 
could  act  otherwise  than  as  I  did  act.'  He  belonged  to  a 
g<eneration  of  eminent  statesman,  giants  in  their  day, 
whose  names  were  once  household  words  in  the  land,  but 
who,  in  him,  as  their  representative,  we  can  all  feel,  have 
passed  away  forever  from  the  drama  of  our  national  life. 
Tliere  is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  this  thought. 
He  was  the  last  link  that  held  us  in  communication  vvith 
that  past  age,  and  in  parting  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  is  as 
though  we  were  called  to  part  again  with  Clay  and  Web- 
ster, and  Benton  and  Calhoun,  and  Jackson  and  Cass,  and 
the  whole  political  world  to  which  they  belonged.  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  passed  away,  not  simply  as  a  politician,  but 
as  a  Chirstian.  He  made  it  a  point  to  read  the  Bible, 
honored  the  Sabbath,  and  observed  more  or  less  faithful- 
ly stated  times  for  secret  prayer.  His  general  character 
at  the  same  time  was  always  good.  Those'  who  stood 
nearest  to  him  in  his  public  life,  and  who  knew  him  best, 
have  ever  united  in  bearing  the  most  favorable  testimony 
to  what  he  was  in  this  view.  He  has  been  known  and 
spoken  of  on  all*  sides  as  a  true  gentleman  of  the  ola 
school,  distinguished  tor  his  personal  integrity,  a  man  of 
honorable  spirit,  upright  in  his  deportment  and  beyond 
the  common  measure,  virtuous  in  his  manners.  He  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  purest  in  mind  and  most  ex- 
emplary' in  life,  belonging  to  the  g-eneration  of  public  men 
which  has  come  to  a  close  fn  his  death.  It  is,  indeed, 
something  wonderful  that  in  his  peculiar  circumstances 
he  should  have  been  able  to  pass  through  such  a  long  life 
of  exposure  to  all  forms  of  corruption  and  sin  so  generally 
unscathed  as  he  seems  to  have  been  by  the  fiery  ordeal. 
In  this  respect  he  is  v/orthy  of  lasting-  admiration,  and 
may  well  be  held  up  as  an  example  for  the  study  and  imi- 
tatioTi  of  younger  candidates  for  political  distinction  cotn- 
ing  after  his  day.     When  vvill  our  public  men  lay  to  heart. 
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a^  they  ought,  that  true  oracle  of  the  olden  time:  'The 
memory  of  the  just  is  beloved,  but  the  name  of. the  wicked 
shall  rot?'  " 

The  object  of  our  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  James  Buchanan,  and  we  may  expr'ess  the  hope  that 
some  more  ready  pen  may  put  on  record  in  this  society 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Nevin. 

To  portray  properly  the  life  of  Mv.  Buchanan  would  be 
to  write  the  history  of  the  country  from  1825  to  i85o.  Of 
c'ourse,  we  could  not  do'  that  even  if  we  had  the  time  and 
abilitv,  but  since  Vv^e  are  lacking  in  both,  there  w^ili  be  no 
attempt  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  born  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1791. 
The  father  of  his  cOuntr\^  was  Still  president  of  the  United 
States.  But  one  state  had  been  added  to  the  origina' 
thirteen,  and  that  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  birth. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  whom  he  afterwards  became  an  ar- 
dent disciple,  was  Secretary  of  State.  William  iMaclay. 
a  Lurgan  township- boy,  had  just  left  the  United  States 
Senate,  having  comipleted  the  short  term  for  which  he  had 
been  elected.  F.  A.  Muhlenburg,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
France,  w^hich  had  done  so  much  to  aid  the  colonies  in  es- 
tablishing their  independece.  was  in  the  throes  of  a  ter- 
rible revolution.  The  county  was  less  than  seven  years 
old.  Indeed,  less  than  half  a  century  prior  to-  that  time 
we  had  been  a  part  of  Lancaster,  where  the  future  States- 
man afterward  made  his  home,  so  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  he  lived  and  died  in  his  native  county. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  birthplace  was  known  by  the  homel}' 
name  of  "Stony  Batter."  It  is  in  a  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tain near  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Alercersburg 
to  McConnellsburg,  about  one-half  mile  to  the  nortlnvest 
of  what  is  now  the  village  of  Foltz,  so  named  in 
honor  of  a  distinguished  member  of  this  society.  The 
place  is  close  to.  the  turnpike  road,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  birth  that  road  had  not  yet  !)een  built :  in- 
deed, it  was  more  than  a  quarter  century  after  that  that 
it  was  opened  for  travel.  Nothing  is'  now  left  to  n^ark 
the  place  of  his  l)irth  hut  a  few  of  the  stoue?  of  tlie  ^M 
foundation.     Traces  can  still  be  seen  of  the  packers'  oath. 
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which  ran  on  the  one  side  of  the  dwelhng-,  and  the  wagon 
road  which  ran  on  the  other.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
village  of  Mercersburg,  where  it  still  stands  on  Fayette 
street.  May  the  time  come  when  a  suitable  liionument 
shall  be  erected  tO'  mark  the  place  of  his  birth.  A  vigor- 
ous effort  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  venerable 
John  Cessna,  then  a  member  of  our  State  Legislature,  as- 
sisted by  the  Hoti.  M.  A.  Foltz,  to  have  the  State  ap- 
propriate a  small  sum  for  that  purpose,  but  the  effort 
failed.  It  was  a  graceful  thing  for  Mr.  Cessna  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  make  this  effort  to  mark  the  birthplace 
of  the  distinguished  son  of  Franklin  county,  with  whom 
he  differed  most  radically  in  his  life. 

]Mr.  Buchanan's  parents  were  of  Scbtcli-lrish  istock. 
Having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  county  of  Don- 
egal, in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  his  father,  James  Bu- 
chanan, emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1783.  He  was 
then  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  ag'e.  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, in  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  withoiit  date,  speak- 
ing of  his  birth  and  parentage,  says:  "Immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  my  father  in  Philadelphia,  he  proceded  to 
the  house  of  a  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Joshua  Russell.  After 
spending  a  short  tiriie  there  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
store  of  Mr.  John  Toms,  at  Stony  Batter,  a  cduntry  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  North  Mountain,  then  in  Citmberlant' 
now  in  Franklin  county.  He  commenced  business  for 
himself  at  the  same  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1788,  and  on  the  i6th  day  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  waf 
married  to  Elizabeth  Speer. 

''My  father  was  a  man  of  practical  judgment  and  of 
great  industry  and  perservance.  He' had  received  a  good 
English  education,  and  that  kind  of  knowledg"e  of  man- 
kind which  prevented  him  from  ever  being  deceived  in  his 
business.  With  these  qualifications  and  with  the  facility 
of  obtaining  g'oods  on  credit  at  Baltimore  at  that  earh" 
period,  and  wtth  the  advantage  of  his  position,  it  lieing 
one  of  the  very  few  spots  where  the  people  of  the  westerr 
counties  came  with  pack  horses  laden  with  wheat  to  pur- 
CiKise  and  carr\'  home  salt  and  other  iieces^>nne=:.  h\^  cir 
cumstance-  soon  impro^-ed.     TTe  I'sought  the  Dnnv-.rvMit 
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farm  for  1500  pounds  in  1794,  and  had  previously  pur- 
chased the  property  at  which  he  resided  at  the  Cove  Gap. 
I  was  born  at  this  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1791,  being' 
my  father's  second  child.  My  father  moved  from  Cove 
Gap  to  Mercersburg-,  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four 
miles,  in  the  autumn,  of  1796,  and  began  business  in  Mer- 
cersburg in  the  autumn  of  1798. 

*'For  some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1821,  he  had  quite  a  large  mercantile 
business,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
superintending  his  farm,  of  which  he  was  verv^  fond.  He 
w^as  a  man  of  great  native  force  of  character.  He  was 
not  only  respected,  but  beloved  by  everybody  that  ap- 
proached him.  In  his  youth  he  held  the  commission  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  but  finding  himself  so  overrun  with 
the  business  of  this  office  as  to  interfere  with  his  private 
affairs,  he  resigned  his  commission.  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  again  received  a  commission  of  the 
peace  from  Governor  Hiester.  He  was  a  kind  father,  a 
sincere  parent,  and  an  honest  and  religious  man.  My 
mother,  considering  her  limited  opportunities  in  early 
life,  was  a  remarkable  woman.  The  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try farmer,  engaged  in  household  employment  from  early 
life  until  after  my  father's  death,  she  yet  found  tim.e  to 
read  much  and  reflect  on  what  she  read.  She  had  a  great 
fondness  for  poetry,  and  could  read  with  ease  all  the  pas- 
sages of  her  favorite  authors  which  struck  her  fancy. 
These  were  Milton,  Pope,  Young,  Cow^er  and  Thom- 
son. I  do  not  think,  at  least,  until  a  late  period  of  her 
life,  she  had  ever  read  a  criticism  of  any  one  of  these 
authors,  and  yet  such  was  the  correctness  of  her  natural 
taste  that  she  had  seleced  for  herself,  and  could  repeai 
e\ery  passage  in  them,  that  had  been  adm.ired. 

"She  was  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian  from  the 
time  of  my  earliest  recollection,  and  she  read  much  on  the 
subject  of  theology,  and  what, she  read  once,  she  remem- 
bered forever.  For  her  sons,  as  they  successively  grew 
up,  she  was  a  delightful  and  instructive  companion.  She 
■"-vould  argue  with  them,  and  often  gain  the  victon.',  ridi- 
i:ulc  them  in  any  folly  nr  eccentricity,  excite  tlie'r  a*"i"ibi- 
iiions  by  presenting  to  them  in  glowing 
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had  been  useful  to  their  country  and  kind,  as  objects  of 
imitation,  and  entered  into  all  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
Her  early  habits  of  laborious  industry  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  forego  while  she  had  anything  to  do.  My 
father  did  everything-  he  could  to  prevent  her  from  labor- 
ing in  her  domestic  concerns,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I 
have  often,  during  the  vacations  at  school  or  college,  sat 
in  the  room  with  her,  and  whilst  she  was  (entirely  from 
her  own  choice)  busily  engaged  in  homely  domestic  em 
ployments,  spent  hours  instructively  and  pleasantly 
conversing  with  her.  She  was  a  v;oman  of  great  firmness 
of  character,  and  bore  the  affliction  of  later  life  with 
Christian  philosophy. 

'  "After  my  father's  death  she  lost  her  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam and  George  Washington,  two  young  men  of  great 
promise,  and  a  favorite- daughter.  These  afflictions  with- 
drew her  affections  gradually  more  and  more  from  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  she  died  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1833,  at  Greensburg,  in  the  calm,  but  firm  assurance  that 
she  w^s  going  home  to  her  father  and  her  God. 

*'It  w^as  chiefly  to  her  influence  that  her  sons  w^ere  in- 
debted for  their  liberal  education.  Under  Providence,  I 
attribute  any  little  distinction  which  I  may  have  acquired 
'in  the  world  to  the  blessing-  which  He  conferred  upon  me 
in  granting  me  such  a  mother." 

James  Speer,  the  father  of  j\Irs.  Buchanan,  and  his  wife. 
Mary  Patterson,-  were  also  of  Scotch-Presbyterian  an- 
cestors, and  settled  at  first  ten  miles  from  Lancaster,  and 
afterwards  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Mountain,  between 
Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg,  on  the  Adams  county 
side.  Mrs.  Buchanan  died  wdiile  her  son  was  absent  from 
the  United  States,  he  being-  at  that  time  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia. Up  until  the  time  of  her  death,  she  took  a  most  live- 
ly interest  in  all  the  public  and  private  work  of  her  son. 
She  wTOte  him  a  great  many  letters.  These  letters  show 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  a  cultivated  mind,  decided  opin- 
ions and  a  fervent  religious  spirit.  In  a  letter  to  James, 
written  in  1822,  she  says,  speaking  of  her  daughter :  "Har- 
riet and  myself,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  S.,  a  clergy^man,  are 
engaq-cd  in  reading  'Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans,'  in 
which    I    oi)serve    a    development    of    Queen    Elizabeth's 
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character  and  management  not  much  to  her  honor;  how- 
ever, it  appears  evident,  in  opposition  to  her  intentions. 
she  was  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
of  promoting  the  Reformation,  which  has  certainly  ren- 
dered essential  service  to  the  world." 

When  James  was  about  five  fears  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  the  village  of  Mercersburg,  where  he  received 
his  first  schooling,  and  was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek- 
languages.  The  school  was  at  first  kept  by  Rev.  James 
R.  Sharon,  a  student  of  Divinity,  with  Dr.  John  King,  the 
Presbyterian  pastor,  and  afterwards  by  a  Air.  McConnell 
aad  Dr.  Jesse  Magaw,  who  married  Mr.  Buchanan's  sis- 
ter. In  1807  he  was  sent  to  Dickinson  College,  at  Car- 
lisle, from  w^hich  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1809. 
tie  seems  to  have  been  a  close  student,  yet  he  did  not 
always  observe  the  rules  of  the  college,  and  while  home 
QH-  his  vacation  in  the  summer  of  1808,  Dr.  Davidson,  the 
principal  of  the  college,  wrote  his  father,  that,  but  for  the 
respect  that  the  faculty  entertained  for  the  parents,  the 
son  would  have  been  expelled  on  account  of  disorderly 
conduct ;  that  they  had  borne  with  him  as  best  they 
could,  but  that  they  would  not  receive  him  again,  and  the 
letter  was  written  to  save  the  father  the  mortification  of 
sending  him  back  and  having  him  rejected.  Through  the 
intercession  of  Dr.  King,  the  pastor  of  the  church  to 
which  the  family  belonged,  the  faculty  was  induced  t(), 
take  him  back,  and  at  the  public  examination  previous  to 
the  commencement,  he  answered  correctly  every  ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  him.  At  that  time  two  honors  were 
conferred  by  the  college,  and  young  Buchanan  had  sei 
his  heart  upon  obtaining  the  first.  The  faculty  gave  him 
neither,  although  it  was  conceded  by  all,  that  he  was,  be- 
cause of  the  examination  he  had  passed,  entitled  to^  the 
first.  The  reason  given  by  the  faculty  for  denying  him 
what  was  his  right,  was  that  it  would  have  a  bad  tendenc} 
to  confer  an  honor  on  one  who  had  showed  so  little  re- 
spect as  he  had  done  for  the  rules  of  the  institution.  This 
was  doubtless  a  great  injustice  to  the  student.  He  felt 
the  mortification  all  the  more,  because  it  uas  a  rule  of  the 
colle^'e  that  each  one  of  the  two  societie'=;  should  ]')reseni 
a -candidate  for  the  honors,  and  tlie  facultv  decided  which 
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should  have  the  first,  and  the  second  was  conferred  upon 
the  other.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  unanimously  pre- 
sented by  his  associates.  One  cannot  but  ask  'the  ques- 
tion, whether,  if  the  faculty  had  realized  that  he  would 
one  day  be  President  of  the  United  Sta|:es,  they  would 
have  acted  as  they  did? 

In  December,  i8cg,  young  Buchanan  became  a  student 
of  the  law  in  |:he  office  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  at  Lancaster, 
where  he  was  ;idmitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  He  seems  at 
once  to  have  taken  a  high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  tc 
have  entered  into  a  lucrative  practice.  In  his  own  ham] 
he  kept  an  account  pf  his  professional  emoluments,  and 
from  this  we  learn  that  the  income  from  his  profession 
was  as  follpws : 

In  1813 •  •  •  •$    938  00 

In  1814   .  . . i?096  oc- 

In  181 5 ••••  — •    2,2460c. 

In  1816 3,174  oc> 

In  1817   '. 5,379  00 

In  1818 •••••• • 7'9^5  o^^ 

In   1 819 7,092  DC 

In  1820 5J665  ocv 

In   1821-1822    ..11,29700 

In  1823 7,243  oc> 

In  1825 .....  4,521  oc^ 

In  1826 2,419  00* 

In  1827 2,570  00 

In  1828 2,008  oc> 

In  1829 \  .  , 3,3(^2  00 

When  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  most  of  thiir 
period  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  public  service. 
either  as  a  legislator  at  Harrisburg  or  Washington,  it 
would  seem  that  he  must  have  been  a  v'fery  busy  lawyer 
while  at  home.  The  first  public  address  he  ever  made  was 
in  1 814.  a  short  time  after  the  capture  of  Washington  b} 
the  British.  A  pubilc  meeting  was  called  in  Lancaster  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  obtain  volunteers 
to  march  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  W'hile  disapprov- 
ing of  iliL^  declaration  of  u-ar  under  the  circumstances,  he 
urg'cd  that  it  was  the  dut}'  of  every  patriot  to  defend  tlu- 
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country  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Although  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  his  speech  attracted  much  attention. 
He  not  only  urged  others  to-  go  to  war,  but  was  the  first 
to  register  his  name  as  a  volunteer.  He  joined  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons  commanded  by  Captain,  afterwards 
Judge  Henry  Shippen.  They  marched  to  Baltimore  un- 
der command  of  Major  Charles  Sterrett  Ridgley,  and' 
served  until  they  were  honorably  discharged. 

In  October,  1814,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  county  of  Lancaster  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature. He  was  again  elected  in  181 5.  In  1820  he  was 
elected  from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  York  and  Dauphin,  tO'  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress, and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1821.  He  was  re- 
elected for  the  same  district  in  1822,  1824,  1826,  1828  and 
£830.  He  w^as  appointed  by  President  Jackson  Minister 
to  Russia.  He  embarked  from  New  York  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1832,  and  returned  from  that  post  in  the 
month  of  November,  1833,  having  been  recalled  at  his 
own  request.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1834,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wilkins,  w4io  had  been  appointed  ^linister 
"to  Riissia  to  succeed  Mr.  Buchanan.  This  election  w^as 
for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Wilkin's  term,  and  in  January, 
1:837,  he  was  elected  for  the  full  term,  having  been  up  to 
that  time  the  only  person  who  had  received  a  second 
election  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  offered  by  President  Van 
Buren  the  position  of  Attorney  General,  but  declined, 
saying  he  preferred  his  position  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  In  1843  he  was  for  a  third  time 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  No'  one  before  or 
since  that  time,  except  Daniel  Sturgeon,  who  was  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Ruchanan,  has  had  so  long  continuous  ser- 
''ice  as  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  1845  ^^^  resigned  his  position  as  Senator  and  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio-  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  James  K. 
Polk,  He  serv^ed  during  the  whole  of  the  administration 
of  President  Polk,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  I'etired 
.'o  a  beautiiiil  home,  vrhich  lie  had  purchased  Just  ontsidr 
:he  limits  of  the  city  of  Lancaster.     Tlie  place  consisted 
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of  twenty-two  acres  and  was  named  "Wheatland."  Tliere 
he  remained  quietly  until  1853,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Franklin  Pierce,  then  president  of  the  United  States, 
Minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  sailed  from  New  York 
for  England  on  the  5th  of  August,  1853,  and  returned  in 
.April  1856.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Convention,  which  met  at  Cincinnati,  as 
the  party's  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  was  elected,  having  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  seventy-four  electoral  votes  to 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  cast  for  John  C.  Fremont,  and 
eight  cast  for  Millard  Fillmore.  He  also  received  a  ma- 
jority of  over  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  popular  vote. 
He  retired  from  the  presidency  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  and  returned  tO'  his  home  at  Wheatland,  where  he 
died  on  the  ist  day  of  June,  1868. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  public  career  of  the 
Franklin  county  boy,  who  was  born  at  Stony  Batter,  as 
a  soldier  in  the  company  of  dragoons,  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  member  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
cabinet  minister,  representative  of  his  country  at  two  for- 
eign courts,  and  lastly  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation. 
•  *'Mt.  Buchanan  in  personal  appearance  was  tall,  over 
six  feet,  broad  shouldered,  and  had  a  portly  and  dignified 
bearing.  He  wore  no  beard.  His  complexion  was  clear 
and"  very  fair.  His  forehead  was  massive,  wide  and 
smooth.  His  features  strong  and  well  marked,  and  his 
white  hair  was  abundant  and  silky  in  texture.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  intelligent  and  kindly,  with  the  peculiarity  that 
the  one  was  far  and  the  other  near  sighted,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  slight  habitual  inclination  of  the  head  to  one 
side." 

The  above  description  of  him  is  taken  from  a  letter 
written  by  his  nephew,  and  private  secretary,  James  Bu- 
chanan Henry. 

A  letter  which  I  have  from  Miss  Lide  J.  Reilly,  of  Pitts- 
])urg,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Wilson  Reilly,  who  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  this  district  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  president,  and  who  often  saw 
and  conversed  v/ith  him,  her  father  having  entertained 
liim  at  his  liome,  and  she  also^  having  been  a  visitor  at 
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the  White  House,  says:  "Mr.  Buchanan  must  have  been 
fond  of  children,  or  the  impression  of  his  kind  and  tender 
manner,  and  words,  as  he  bent  to  kiss  the  httle  girls, 
would  not  have  remained  with  them  so  many  years.  Al- 
though scholarly  and  dignified.  Air.  Buchanan  must  have 
been  a  very  genial  man.  He  made  a  bet  with  a  member 
of  our  family  that  he  would  not  be  elected  President,  al- 
though of  my  father's  election  he  felt  sure."  She  further 
sa3S :  "In  my  memory  he  is  outlined  as  a  tall,  stateh 
figure,  with  the  head  bent  a  little  to  one  side." 

Undoubtedly,  Air.  Buchanan  was  a  man  of  most  court- 
ly bearihg  and  pleasant  manner.  It  was  said  of  him  in 
England  that  he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman 
that  ever  represented  this  Government  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  and  when  he  left  the  Russian  Court,  the  great 
Emperor  Nicholas  condescended  to  say  to  him:  "Say 
to  President  Jackson  that  I  hope  he  will  send  us  another 
minister  exactly  like  yourself." 

It  is  said  that  when  his  father  removed  from  Stony  Bat- 
ter to"  Alercersburg,  although  then  a  village  of  very  few 
inhabitants,  that  the  boys  of  the  town  were  wont  to  tease 
the  boy  from  the  mountam,  but  that  one  day  he  turned 
on  his  tormentors  and  flogged  them.  After  that  he  w^as 
allowed  to  live  in  peace.  It  is  related  that  when  he  went 
to  college  at  Carlisle  his  father  took  him  there,  riding  on 
the  same  horse,  and  that  as  they  passed  out  of  the  town 
an  old  lady  acc[uaintance  tried  to  stop  him  in  the  street, 
declaring  that  a  college  education  would  prove  his  ruin. 

Dr.  Theodore  Apple,  in  his  "Recollections  of  College 
Life,"  says  that  Air.  Buchanan,  while  United  States  Sen- 
ator, frequently  visited  Alercersburg  and  gave  of  his 
moneys  to  the  support  of  the  institution  there.  After 
Marshall  College  was  removed  tO'  Lancaster,  wdiich  I  be- 
lieve was  in  1853,  Air.  Buchanan  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  llie  local  newspapers  of  Air.  Bu- 
chanan's time  do  not  seem  tO'  have  been  as  anxious  to 
chronicle  the  affairs  of  pul)lic  men  as  the  local  newspapers 
of  to-day.  Hence  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Air.  Bu- 
chanan's visits  to  this  county.  In  the  campaign  of  1840. 
however,  a  Democratic  mass  meeting  was  held  on  Fed- 
eral Hill,  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Children's  Home. 
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On  that  occasion  Mr.  Buchanan  spoke,  being-  introduced 
to  the  people  by  the  Hon.  James  X.  McLanahan.  After 
his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1856,  a  vacancy  hav- 
ing occurred  on  the  state  ticket,  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  the  candidate  for  Surveyor  General,  a  Democratic 
State  Convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Chambersburg, 
In  August  of  that  year  the  Convention  met  in  the  court 
house  and  nominated  as  candidate  for  Surveyor  General 
Hon.  John  Rowe,  the  father  of  Hon.  D.  Watson  Rowe, 
a  member  of  this  society. 

The  convention  was  presided  over  by  Hendrick  B. 
Wright,  of  Luzerne  county,  and  was  addressed  by  Hon. 
Josiah  Randall,  father  of  ex-Speaker  Samuel  J.  Randall. 
and  by  Daniel  Daugherty,  who  afterwards  achieved  such 
great  fame  as  an  orator.  A  mass  meeting,  held  at  night, 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Randall  and  Colonel  Samuel  \V. 
Black,  of  Pittsburg.  •  The  next  day  a  great  Democratic 
mass  meeting  w^as  held  in  Beatty's,  now  Kennedy's 
v/oods,  almost  opposite  Wilson  College.  It  v/as  address- 
ed by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  in  a  speech  of 
over  two  hours'  length,  and  has  been  spoken  of  by  men 
who  heard  it  as  a  most  powerful,  logical  and  scholarly  ad- 
dress. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Mr.  Buchanan  drove  through 
the  county  on  his  way  to  Lancaster  from  Bedford 
Springs,  at  which  place  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spendini: 
his  vacations.  He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Black. 
who  had  been  very  active  in  securing  his  nomination. 
and  who  w^as  afterwards  killed  while  leading  his  regiment 
in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  late  Civil  War. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Unger,  of  Foltz,  tells  me  that  the  two  gentle- 
men came  driving-  over  the  pike  from  the  direction  of 
McConnellsburs:.  Thev  tied  their  horse  somewhere  in 
the  village  and  proceeded  to  walk  through  the  gorge  to 
Buchanan's  birthplace,  Mr.  Linger  himself,  being  then  but 
a  boy,  having  observed  them.  A  teamster,  who  had  gone 
into  the  mountain  for  a  load  of  sand,  saw  the  two  men. 
and  recognizing  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  pictures  whicl 
he  had  seen,  rushed  to  the  village,  calling  out :  "Jinrm} 
Buchanan  is  up  here."  It  w^as  but  a  few  moments  unti' 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  village  was  on  his  way  up  tin 
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path  to  see  the  candidate  for  president,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  party  was  Brady  Seyler,  who  at  that  time  ran  a 
foundry  at  the  Gap,  and  ^Ir.  Unger's  father.  They  were 
both  acquainted  with  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  received  them 
all  very  cordially,  and  left  a  very  pleasant  impression. 
especially  upon  the  boys  of  the  party.  They  drove  over 
to  Mercersburg  and  whether  on  that  occasion  or  some 
one  prior  to  that  time,  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Buchanan 
at  one  time  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  front  of  Colonel  Mur- 
phy's, now  Fendrick's  hotel,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Captain  Jack  Cushwa.  On  the  occasion  of  which  Mr. 
Unger  speaks  Colonel  Black  and  Mr.  Buchanan  drove 
from  Mercersburg  to  Grcencastle,  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Major  John  Rowe.  From  there  they  drove  to 
Chambersburg  and  were  entertained  at  the  house  of  Col- 
onel Chambers  McKibben,  who  lived  where  Wilson  Col- 
lege now  stands.  In  the  evening'  Mr.  Buchanan  walked 
to  town  and  held  a  reception  at  Gibbs',  now  the  i>,Iont- 
gomery  hotel.  The  Buchanan  Club,  a  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  town,  waited  on  him  in  a  body;  they  had  a 
torch-light  procession  and  a  serenade  was  given  by  the 
Mechanic's  band. 

.On  the  same  evening  they  w^ere  entertained  at  the 
house  of  Wilson  Reilly,  now  the  Wallace  property,  on 
Queen  street.  Mr.  Reilly  being  at  that  time,  as  said  be- 
fore,- a  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Congress. 
Both  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Colonel  Black  spoke  from  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Reilly's  house. 

Mr.  Henry  Sierer  tells  me  that  he  remembers  very  dis- 
tinctly of  Mr.  Reilly  introducing  Mr.  Buchanan  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  T1i*e  opening  sentence  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  speech  was :  'There  is  many  a  slip 
twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

It  is  said  that  the  addresses  he  made  in  this,  county 
were  the  only  ones  made  by  him  during  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  becoin- 
^ing  for  a  candidate  for  President  to  discuss  the  political 
issues  on  the  stump.  The  speeches  he  delivered  here 
were  of  a- friendly,  rather  than  a  political  character. 

On  the  4th  of  August.  1850.  Mr.  Buchanan,  w^:tin,^■ 
from  Bedford  Springs  tO'  his  niece,  Miss  Lane,  says  that 
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he  expects  to  leave  Bedford  Springs  the  next  day,  and 
that  he  will  leave  the  party  Vv^ith  whom  he  was  traveling 
at  Loudon  and  spend  a  few  days  in  Franklin  county. 

In  1852  a  friend  having  written  to  Mr.  Buchanan  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  his  not  having  been  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  instead  of  Mr.  Pierce,  and  asking  Mr. 
Buchanan  what  the  situation  was  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Buchanan  replied  that,  while  he  hoped  the  Democrats 
w^ould  carry  the  state,  yet  there  was  some  disaffection, 
and  said  that  a  few  days  prior  to  that  time  he  had  been 
visiting  his  old  home  in  Franklin  county,  where  he  was 
told  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  farmer  and  miller,  who  had 
always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  who  now  did  not 
intend  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pierce.  Fie  said  he  had  talked  with 
him  for  several  hours  without  being  able  to  change  his 
mind.  The  objection  he  had  to  voting  for  Mr.  Pierce  did 
not  arise  from  any  question  of  the  tariff,  but  because  ^Ir. 
Pierce  had  been  nominated  by  a  convention ;  the  old 
gentleman  saying  that  he  would  never  vote  for  a  man  for 
President  of  the  United  States  who  was  nominated  by 
a  political  convention,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  encour- 
age such  a  thing,  for  after  a  while  if  political  conventions 
were  encouraged,  wicked  men  would  control  them  and 
bad  men  would  be  nominated  for  the  presidency.  It 
would  .be  very  interesting,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
know  the  name  of  this  old  prophet,  who  was  a  farmer  and 
a  miller.  It  is  also  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  had  been  United  States  Senator,  a  cabi- 
net minister,  a  foreign  representative,  and  also  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  should  spend  two  hours  in  trying 
to  make  one  vote  for  his  candidate. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  13th  day  of  November, 
18 1 6,  presented  to  Lodge  No.  43,  Free  and  Ac- 
ceptea  Masons,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  his  petition  ask- 
ing to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  that  lodge,  if 
found  worthy.  His  recommenders  were  John  Reynolds, 
the  father  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  who  w^as  killed  at 
Gettysburg,  and  Molten  C.  Rogers,  who  was  afterwards 
Secretary-  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Buchanan   was  initiated  on  December   11,    1816,   and  in 
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iSzo  was  elected  Junior  Warden.  He  was  Senior  War- 
den in  1 82 1,  and  Worshipful  Master  in  1822.  He  was  the 
first  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  district  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York  and  Lebanon. 
He  retained  his  afiihation  with  the  Masons  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lodge  into  which  he  had  been  initiated  in  18 16. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  mem.ber  of  this  society,  who  is 
himself  a  Mason,  and  who'  at  one  time  was  a  resident  of 
Lancaster  city,  that  after  Mr.  Buchanan's  retirement 
from  the  presidency  and  his  return  to  Lancaster,  in  the 
great  political  excitement  which  prevailed,  and  in  the 
high  state  of  public  feeling,  it  was  feared  that  personal 
harm  would  be  done  the  ex-president.  His  lodge  was 
one  day  summoned  to  meet  at  high  noon.  Mr.  Buchanan 
stood  before  the  altar  in  the  lodge  room,  with  his  right 
arm  extended  across  the  Holy  Bible,  while  each  member 
of  the  lodge  passed  before  him,  took  his  hand  in  his  and 
pledged  himself  to  protect  his  person  and  his  property 
from  injury,  if  need  be  with  his  life.  Every  member  of 
the  Craft  will  recognize  that  this  was  a  pledge  not  lightly 
made,  and  every  member  of  the  Craft  well  knows  that  it 
was  a  pledge  which  would  not  have  been  given  if  it  had 
been  thought  for  one  moment  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
not  been  true  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  nature. 
Although  not  a  member  of  the  church  until  after  he  had 
retired  from  public  office,  he  yet  had  a  habit  of  daily 
prayer.  At  a  dinner  one  day  given  by  him  at  the  White 
House,  a  foreign  lady,  who  had  traveled  over  the  world, 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  society,  made  some  slighting 
remark  with  reference  to  prayer.  Looking  at  her,  he 
said:  "I  pray  privately  every  day."  She  took  it  as  a  jest. 
when  he  in  a  more  serious  manner  assured  her  that  it  was 
a  fact.  She  never  again,  -n  his  presence,  made  a  slight- 
ing remark  w^ith  reference  to  prayer. 

In  i860,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bedford  Springs,  he  met 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  New  York.  He  asked  him  to  go 
with  him  to  his  room.  Vv'hcii  tliey  were  seated  :\Tr.  Bu- 
chanan said  to  him  :  **I  sent  for  }ou  to  request  tliat  von 
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will  favor  me  with  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. 1  knew  your  father  and  mother  in  early  Hfe,  and, 
as  yO'U  have  some  knowledge  of  my  family,  you  are  aw^art 
that  I  was  religiously  educated,  but  for  some  years  I  have 
been  much  more  thoughtful  than  formerly  upon  religious- 
subjects.  I  think  I  may  say  that  for  twelve  pears  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bii)le  and  praying  daily. 
I  have  never  had  anyone  with  whom  I  have  felt  disposed 
to  converse,  but  now  that  I  find  you  here,  I  have  thought 
that  you  would  understand  my  feelings,  and  I  would  en 
deavor  to  open  my  mind  to  you  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  ask  information  upon  some  things  I  do  not 
clearly  understand." 

Writing  of  it  aftenvards,  j\lr.  Paxton  said:  "He  ther 
began  to  question  me  as  closely  as  a  lawyer  would  ques- 
tion a  witness  upon  all  points  connected  wath  regenera- 
tion, atonement,  repentance  and  faith.  After  a  conversa- 
tion of  tw^o  or  three  hours,  he  said :  ''Well,  sir,  I  thank  you, 
my  mind  is  now  made  up.  I  hope  that  I  am  a  Christian. 
I  think  I  have  much  of  the  experience  which  you  describe, 
and  as  soon  as  I  retire  from  my  office  as  president,  I  will 
unite  with  the  Presbyterian  church."  To  this  Mr.  Paxton 
•replied:  "Wliy  not  now,  Mr.  President?  God's  invitation 
is  now,  and  you  should  not  say  to-morrow,"  to  which 
he  replied :  ''I  must  delay  for  the  honor  of  religion ;  if  I 
were  to  unite  with  the  church  now,  they  would  say  hypo- 
crite from  Maine  to  Georgia." 

Dr.  Theodore  Apple  in  his  life  of  John  Williamsor 
Nevin,  speaking  of  the  time  he  retired  from  the  Presi 
dency,  says  of  ]\Ir.  Buchanan :  'Tie  was  in  fact  a  religious- 
man,  and  was  accustomed  to  remember  many  of  the 
duties-  required  of  a  church  member,  but  he  had  never 
made  a  public  confession  of  his  faith,  nor  connected  him- 
self formally  w^ith  the  Christian  church."  When  urged  tC' 
do  so  by  his  friends  during  his  public  life,  he  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  would  attend  to  this  duty  When  he  would  once 
get  out  of  politics,  or  out  of  public  life.  .After  he  left  tht 
presidential  chair  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Lancaster 
he  told  his  friends  that  now  all  he  had  to  do-  was  to  pre- 
pare liimself  for  another  world.  After  careful  study,  he 
said  that  of  all  the  cliurch  confessions  that  he  had  read. 
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he  liked  the  Heidelberg-  Catechism  the  best,  and  could 
susbscribe  ex  animo  to  all  that  it  contained.  Dr.  Nevin 
told  him  that  his  proper  place  would  be  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  to  which  his  parents  had  belonged,  but  he 
said  that  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination. He  was  then  advised  to  'oin  the  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  his  brother,  Edward,  was  a  clergyman, 
but  this  he  said  he  could  not  do.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  congregation  connected  with  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  which  was  quite  close  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  home, 
but  there  was  talk  of  forming  one.  Mr.  Buchanan  said 
he  would  be  quite  willing  to  connect  himself  with  such 
a  congregation  as  soon  as  it  was  organized.  He  express- 
ed, however,  his  apprehension  that  he  could  not,  because 
of  his  age,  kneel  with  ease  to  receive  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. He  was  informed  that  in  cases  of  elderly  or  infirm 
persons,  it  was  regarded  as  quite  legitimate  to  lay  hands 
on  the  candidate  for  confirmation  in  a  standing  posture. 
The  organization  of  the  congregation  was  delayed,  and 
he  having  been  assured  that  he  would  not  be  required  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  taught  in  the 
symbolical  books,  was  received  into  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship. 

In  a  diary  kept  by  him  while  traveling  in  Russia,  was 
found  this  entn,-  ''Sunday,  i6th  of  June,  1833,  ^  went  to 
the  English  chapel  and  heard  an  excellent  animated  evan- 
gelical discourse  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  Camidge,  the 
pastor.  His  text  was  Second  Peter,  third  chapter.  It 
vvas  on  the  subject  of  the  long  suffering  of  God  with  sin- 
ners and  the  repentance  tO'  which  this  should  naturally 
lead.  The  judgment  day  will  come  by  surprise,  as  many 
temporal  judgments  do,  after  long  suffering.  Tliere  is 
to  be  a  theatrical  entertainment  this  evening  in  the  open 
air  at  the  garden  of  Nieschouchin,  and  afterwards  a  party 
■it  Madam  Paschkoff's.  My  old  Presbyterian  notions  \\-ill 
prevent  me  from  attending  either." 

He  was  most  methodical  in  his  business  habits,  and  was 
m  indefatigable  worker.  When  not  in  public  life,  he  kept 
no  secretary-,  wrote  all  his  letters  himself  and  kept  his  own 
accounts.     He  amassed  what  was  then   spoken  of  as  a 
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;:^reat  fortune,  being  worth,  when  he  died,  about  $300,000. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  letters.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  niece,  Harriet  Lane,  he  apologized  for  not  having 
written  the  day  before,  saying  that  his  mail  averaged  fifty 
letters  a  day,  and  that  on  the  day  prior  to  that  he  had  re- 
ceived sixty-five.  He  was  generous  to  the  poor,  but  ex- 
act in  his  business  transactions.  I  have  heard  the  Hon. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Buchanan, 
and  by  far  the  most  able  man  of  his  cabinet,  say  that  dur- 
ing Buchanan's  administration,  he,  Black,  having  en- 
dorsed largely  for  some  of  his  friends,  and  lost  money 
thereby,  was  really  in  financial  distress.  He  said  to  the 
President  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  resign  from  the 
cabinet  in  order  to  earn  some  money,  whereupon  Mr. 
Buchanan  asked  him  how  much  money  he  needed.  Upon 
receiving,  his  answer  he  at  once  handed  him  his  check  for 
the  amount,  taking  his  promissoiy  note  therefor.  He 
never  mentioned  the  matter  to  him  again  until  several 
years  after  he  had  retired  to  Wheatland,  Mr.  Black  called 
on  him  and  said  to  him :  "I  want  to  lift  my  note."  Mr. 
Buchanan  replied:  ''Are  you  sure  that  you  can  do  rt 
without  embarrassment  to-  yourself?"  Upon  being  as- 
sured by  Judge  Black  that  he  had  earned  large  sums  of 
m.oney  and  was  qtiite  able  to  pay,  he  produced  the  note 
and  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  amount  due.  Judge 
Black"  also  made  a  calculation,  filled  up  his  check,  signed 
it  and  handed  it  to  him.  Mr.  Buchanan  looked  at  the 
check  and  said:  "You  have  made  a  mistake,  your  check 
is  ten  cents  too  little."  Whereupon  Mr.  Black  handed 
over  the  extra  ten  cents. 

On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1863,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  con- 
sideration of  $15,624,  conveyed  to  Jeremiah  S.  Black  two 
htmdred  and  forty  acres  and  fifty-nine  perches  of  land 
near  Mercersburg}  known  as  the  Patchwork  farm.  This 
was  the  last  real  estate  w^hich  he  owned  in  this  county, 
and  was  the  Dunwoodie  farm,  which  he  spoke  of  in  his 
autobiography  as  having  been  conveyed  to  his  father  in 
1794.  This  farm  is  now  owned  by  Henry  Van  Tries 
Black  and  }^Iary  Forward  Black,  minor  children  of  Henry 
Black,  the  }'oungest  son  of  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  and 
of  whom  Dr.  R.  W.  Ramsey,  a  member  of  this  society,  is 
the  cniardian. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  seems  to  have  loaned  money  upon  judg- 
ments and  mortgages  in  this  county.  In  1865  a  judg- 
ment which  he  held  here  was  paid  to  his  friend  and  at- 
torney, the  Hon.  William  S.  Stenger,  whose  acquaintance 
with  him  began  while  Mr.  Stenger  was  a  boy  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College.  A  Mr.  Callahan  applied  to  Mr. 
Stenger  for  the  loan  of  this  money,  proposing  to  pa} 
eight  per  cent,  interest.  Mr.  Stenger  submitted  the 
proposition  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
had  made  arrangements  to  invest  the  money  elsewhere. 
but  as  to  the  eight  per  cent.,  in  a  long  business  career  he 
had  never  charged  m^ore  than  six  per  cent,  and  that  he 
could  not  begin  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan  never  accepted  a  railroad  pass,  but 
always  paid  fare.  He  never,  while  in  public  office,  ac- 
cepted a  gift.  On  the  day  on  w^hich  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Unger,  who  then  con- 
ducted a  distillery  close  to  Buchanan's  birthplace,  made 
a  barrel  of  very  fine  whisky.  He  kept  it  for  three  years 
and  then  sent  it  with  his  compliments  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Buchanan  accepted  it,  but  shortly  afterward  there 
came  to  Mr.  U.iger  a  package  postmarked  Washington, 
containing  seventy-five  dollars.  Mr.  Unger  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  it  came  from,  and  shov/ing  it  to  Judge- 
Carson,  of  Mercersburg,  who  was  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ing of  the  President,  was  at  once  informed  that  the  pack- 
age had  been  addressed  by  the  President's  own  hand.  He 
never  allowed  any  expense  of  any  entertainment  at  the 
White  House  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds,  but 
always  insisted  that  what  his  salary  did  not  pay  for  must 
be  paid  from  his  own  private  purse. 

In  October,  i860,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  number 
of  friends,  visited  Washington  and  were  guests  at  the 
Executive  Mansion.  The  entertainment  of  the  Prince 
and  his  suite  at  the  White  House  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  extra  servants  and  other  things.  Congress  was 
never  asked  to  pay  any  part  of  it.  The  British  party  was 
taken  to  Mt.  Vernon  on  a  revenue  cutter,  accompanied 
by  President  Buchanan,  Miss  Lane  and  nearly  all  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  the  leading  army,  naval  and  civil  ser- 
vice officers.     President  Buchanan  escorted  his  gaiests  to 
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Washington's  tomb,  and  the  great  grandson  of  George 
Hi.  planted  a  tree  near  the  grave  of  the  arch  rebel  against 
that  Monarch's  rule. 

During  Mr,  Buchanan's  administration  a  revenue  cutter 
was  built  and  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"Harriet  Lane/'  in  honor  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
pHsheu  niece,  vv'ho  presided  over  the  White  House.  Sec- 
retary Cobb  determined  that  the  vessel  should  be  given  2 
trial  trip,  and  he  invited  the  President,  his  cabinet,  the 
foreign  ministers  and  their  wives.  The  President  would 
have  pre^-ented  it  had  he  heard  of  it  before  the  foreigners 
were  invited.  Neither  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  Judge  Black 
went  on  the  trip,  but  remained  together  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Tlie  morning  after  the  papers  were  filled  with 
an  account  of  the  lavish  entertainment  furnished.  After 
reading  it  the  President  said  to  the  Attorney  General : 
''Who  is  to  pay  for  this?"  The  reply  was:  *'It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  government  will  foot  the  bill."  ''That 
shall  not  be,''  said  the  President,  "I  will  pay  the  bills  my- 
self." .  At  the  next  cabinet  meeting  the  President  asked 
Mr.  Cobb  for  an  itemized  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
trip,  and  he  promised  to  furnish  it.  As  Judge  Black 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  leaving 
the  cabinet  room  together.  Mr.  Cobb  said;  "'Black. 
what  the  devil  does  the  old  'Squire  mean  al)our 
those  bills?"  Black  repeated  what  the  President  hac 
said.  Wlien  the  cabinet  met  again  and  the  President 
asked  for  the  bills,  Mr.  Cobb  prcKluced  them  receipted. 
having  paid  them  from  his  own  private  purse. 

Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  a  defense  of  his  own  administra- 
tion. He  purposely  withheld  it  fronn  publication  unti' 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  then  placed  the 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  our  friend.  John  M.  Cooper 
saying  that  he  supposed  it  would  cost  him  consideral)li 
money  to  have  it  published.  Mr.  Cooper  asked  him  hov 
nuich  he  expected  it  would  cost.  He  replied  that  he 
thought  it  ought  not  to  cost  him,  or  that  he  would  not 
like  to  expend  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  dollar? 
Mr.  Coo})er  said  to  him:  "Suppose  you  leave  that  matte:" 
vvith  me.''  ^Ir.  Buchanan  laughingly  replied:  "Take  it. 
make  out  of  it  what  vou  can,  Init  T  feel  sure  vou  will  be 
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back  to  see  me  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the  pubHca- 
tion."  The  next  day  Mr.  Cooper  visited  Appleton  &  Co., 
che  pubHshers  of  New  York  city,  and  made  arrangement 
for  the  pubhcation  of  the  book,  he,  Mr.  Cooper,  to  re- 
ceive a  percentage  of  the  profits,  my  recollection  is  that 
it  was  ten  per  cent.  From  this  he  realized  some  two  or 
:hree  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Buchanan  seems  to  have  had  a  practical  turn  of 
mind  and  to  have  been  ready  even  in  the  small  affairs  of 
life  to  meet  any  emergency.  A  story  is  told  of  his  one 
day  traveling  from  Pittsburg  eastward  in  a  stage  coach 
in  company  with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom 
was  Mr.  Mackey,  the  father  of  Captain  W.  H.  H.  Mackey, 
a  member  of  this  society.  Somewhere  between  Somerset 
and  Bedford  it  was  observed  that  the  burr  had  been  lost 
from  one  of  the  spindles  and  the  wheel  was  about  to  leave 
the  axle.  There  was  no  place  near  where  a  burr  could  be 
obtained,  nor  where  another  stage  coach  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  whole  party,  the  driver  as  well  as  the  pas- 
sengers, were  very  much  excited  and  worried  because  of 
the  trouble.  Mr.  Buchanan,  looking  around,  espied  a 
inountain  cabin  not  far  distant.  Walking  to  it  he  asked 
the  inhabitants  for  an  old  shoe.  Tlie  shoe  was  produced, 
and  from  it  Mr.  Buchanan  cut  the  heel,  then  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  heel,  screwed  it  on  the  end  of  the  spindle,  and 
the  party  traveled  safely  to  Bedford. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  the  Union  Horse  Guards  which 
formed  part  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Brigade  of  the  uni- 
formed militia  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Franklin 
and  Perry,  were  organized,  and  in  honor  of  the  President, 
the  organization  took  place  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  born.  Colonel  B.  F.  Winger  was  chosen  cap- 
tain, Tliomas  A.  McAfee,  first  lieutenant,  and  E.  B.  PI. 
Hamill,  second  lieutenant.  Most  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  this  company  served  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  monev  in  poli- 
tics, and  it  can  be  said  of  him,  as  has  been  said  of  another 
distinguished  Franklin  county  boy,  Thosmas  R.  Bard, 
who  has  r(^?e!U"iy  been  elected  United  Str.tes  Senator  from 
California,  that  he  r.ever  spent  even  the  price  of  a  cigar 
to  promote  his  own  election.     The  present  Pennsylvania 
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m   '•  'cls,  as  well  as  the  present  I\iontana  methods,  would 
d(  -lulless  be  a  gieat  revelation  to  him. 

■r.  Buchanan  was  an  unliinching-  patriot,  a  great  law- 
yer, an  eminent  statesman.  He  has  been  much  maligned. 
He  was  most  severely  criticised  by  an  eminent  soldier 
burn  in  this  county,  in  a  book  entitled  '*The  Genesis  of 
the  Civil  War."  1  have  not  read  the  book,  but  of  it  Gen- 
eral Horatio  King  says  that  the  author  was  more  willing 
to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  rebels  Buchanan  dis- 
charged from  the  government  service  than  he  was  to  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  General  King  and  Judge  Black.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  ability, 
yet  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  unassisted  by  any  one, 
he  defended  Judge  Franklin,  the  President  Judge  of  the 
district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Lebanon 
and  York,  against  articles  of  impeachment  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  and  the  respondent  was  acquitted. 

On  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ingtoji,  he  conducted  with  marked  force,  the  trial  of 
Judge  Peck,  who  disbarred  a  lawyer  and  sent  him  to  jail 
because  he  criticised  one  of  his  opinions. 

In  more  than  one  debate  in  the  House  he  was  followed 
by  Daniel  Webster,  instead  of  Webster  leading  him.  His 
report  on  behalf  of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  made  in  1831,  when  it  was  proposed  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  to  repeal  the  law  which 
gave  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  by  writ  of 
error  to  the  state  courts  in  cases  where  the  constitution, 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, shows  that  he  was  a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  and 
his  argument  was  so  convincing  that  the  bill  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority.  The  records  of  congressional  debate 
show  that  no  important  question  was  presented  to  either 
House  during  his  service  there,  in  which  he  did  not  take 
a  conspicuous  part.  A  mere  reference  to  each  one  of  the 
measures  which  he  advocated  or  opposed  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  would  make  a  paper  too  long  for  this  occasion. 

At  the  age  of  forty-one  years  he  secured  at  the  Russian 
Court  the  first  commercial  treaty  between  that  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  he 
was  not  a  diplomat  should  read  of  his  dealings  with  Count 
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Nesselrode,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  and  the  most 
skilled  diplomat  of  his  age. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Mr.  Buchanan  used  these 
words :  "It  is  our  glo'Vy  that  whilst  other  nations  have 
extended  their  dominions  by  the  sword  we  have  never 
acquired  any  territory,  except  by  a  fair  purchase,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  by  the  voluntary  determination  of 
a  brave,  determined  and  independent  people  to  blend 
their  destinies  with  our  own.''    And  again, 

"Next  in  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  is  the  duty  of  preserving  the  gov- 
ernment free  from  the  taint  or  even  the  suspicion  of  cor- 
ruptio^n.  Public  virtue  is  the  vital  spirit  of  republics,  and 
history  proves  that  when  this  has  decayed,  and  the  love 
of  money  has  usurped  its  place  although  the  forms  of  free 
gfovernment  may  remain  for  a  season,  the  substance  has 
departed  forever." 

In  a  special  mesage  which  he  sent  to  Congrp..«;s,  pro- 
testing against  the  right  of  what  was  known  as  the  Co- 
vode  Committee,  (which  had  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  investigating  whether  the  President  had  by 
money,  patronage  or  other  improper  means,  sought  to 
influence  the  action  of  Congress  or  any  committee  there- 
of, for  or  against  the  passage  of  any  law  appertaining  to 
the  rights  of  9.ny  state  or  territory',  v/ithout  any  specifi- 
cations) to  act,  because  it  referred  to  no  particular  act, 
and  because  it  deprived  him  of  the  constitutional  guards'", 
which,  in  common  with  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
he  possessed  for  his  protection,  and  because  it  assailed 
his  constitutional  independence  as  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government,  he  said,  amongst  other  things:  "I 
feel  proudly  conscious  that  there  is  no  public  act  of  my 
life,  which  w\\\  not  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  I  defy  all 
investigation.  Nothing  but  the  basest  perjury  can  sully 
niy  good  name.  I  do  not  fear  even  this,  because  I  cherish 
an  humble  confidence  that  the  gracious  Being  who  has 
hitherto  defended  and  protected  me  against  the  shafts  of 
falsehood  and  malice,  will  not  desert  me  now  when  I  have 
become  old  and  grayheaded.  I  can  declare  before  God 
and  m.y  country  that  no  humnn  being  (with  an  exception 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice),  has  at  any  period  of  my  life 
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proposition. 

The  high.est  tribute  paid  to  xMr.  Buchanan's  character 
or  integrity,  is  that  benig  in  pubhc  hfe  from  the  time  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age  until  he  was  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  with  rare  exceptions,  his  worst  enemies 
never  even  accused,  him  of  wrong  doing. 

In  1824  a  story  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Buchanan  en- 
tered into  an  intrigue  with  Henry  Clay,  whereby  Clay 
was  to  cast  the  vote  of  Kentucky  for  Andrew  Jackson, 
thus  making  Jackson  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  John  Adams,  and  Jackson  was  in  turn  to  make 
Clay  Secretary  of  State  The  sto-ry  was  originated,  by. 
one  Kramer,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  afterwards  entirely  refuted  and  shown  con- 
clusively to  be  a  pure  fabrication.  Even  that  charge,  as 
made,  would- possibly  in  this  age  of  the  world,  not  be  con- 
sidered greatly  to  the  discredit  of  an  American  statesman. 

T"!lic  Covode  Committee  above  referred  to  w^s  ap^ 
pointed  on  the  9th  of  March,  i860,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Presidential  election.  Tlie  resolution  authorizing  it  was 
rushed  through  the  house  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
and  a  call  for  the  previous  question,  as  will  be  seen  upon 
an  examination  of  the  House  Journal,  pages  450  to  484. 
They  took  a  large  amount  of  testimony  without  any  no- 
tice to  the  President.  They  examined  witnesses  on  every 
subject  which  might  affect  him,  whether  referred  tO'  in  the 
resolution  or  not.  This  mass  of  testimony  was  referred 
to  the  House  on  the  i6th  of  June,  i860,  but  the  commit- 
tee had  failed  to  discover  a  sing-le  point  upon  which  it 
could  -^-enture  to  rest  any  resolution  of  censure. 

Colonel  A.  K  McClure,  in  an  article  in  the  '^Saturday 
Evening  Post",  of  the  6th  of  January,  1900,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  says :  ''He  had  an  aggressively  loyal  cabi- 
net during  the  last  few  months  of  his  administration,  and 
when  he  retired,  generaly  denounced  by  the  loyal  senti- 
ment of  the  country  as  a  faithless  executive,  he  eaiTiestly 
supported  the  government  in  every  measure  necesary  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  and  prevent  the  dismemberment  of 
the   Repul  PC.    He  died   soon  after  tlic  close  of  the  --var. 
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a   thoroughly   honest   and   patriotic  pubHc   servant,   but 
vv'idely  misunderstood." 

In  a  work  recently  published,  entitled  "The  World's 
Best  Orators,"  edited  by  the  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
safd :  "Mr.  Buchanan  defined  the  policy  which  resulted 
in  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  enormous  development  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  West.  In  view  of  the  railroad  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  Atlantic  Cable 
to  England,  the  Buchanan  administration  is,  altogether 
aside  from  its  bearing  on  the  Civil  War,  one  of  the  mosi 
revolutionar}''  periods  of  our  history." 

It  was  charged  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  charge 
is  repeated  to  this  day  by  those  who  have  not  cared  to 
carefully  investigate  the  matter,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  re- 
bellion, if  he  did  not  actually  order,  he  at  least  did  not 
prevent  the  removal  oi  the  government  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  from  Northern  to  Southern  arsenals,  so  that 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  they  might  be  found 
in  the  most  convenient  places  for  the  rel^els.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  the  session  of  Congress,  December,  1860,  a 
committee  w^as  appointed  to  investigate  this  matter,  and 
by  a  resolution  they  were  instructed  tO'  inquire  and  report 
'to  the  House,  "to  whom,  and  at  what  price  the  public 
arms  since  January  ist,  i860,  had  been  disposed  of."  A 
majority  of  the  committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's political  opponents.  Tlie  chairman  was  Benjamari 
Stanton,  of  Ohio.  They  reported  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1861,  (see  House  Journal,  page  156).  It  w^as  found  that 
the  Southern  States,  instead  of  receiving  more  than  the 
quota  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  law  for  ann- 
ing  the  militia,  had  received  less. 

Secretary  Floyd  did  attempt  on  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure from  the  cabinet,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  transmit  a  number  of  cannon  tO'  the  South,  but 
before  the  order  was  executed,  he  was  out  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  order  was  countermanded  by  his  successor,  Sec- 
retary Holt. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Buchanan  that  he  was  a  w^eak 
man.  If  an  earnest  effort  tO'  compromise  the  differences 
oetv/eeii  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the 
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South,  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  preserve  the  Union  made 
him  V,  eak,  then  he  was  a  weak  man. 

:  Many  have  said:  "Why  didn't  he  do  as  Jackson  did?  " 
The.. answer  is,  the  conditions  were  entirely  different  in 
Jackson's  day.  At  that  time  South  CaroHna  stood  alone : 
she  had  the  sympathy  of  no  other  State;  her  conduct  was 
condemned  by  all  the  States,  and  her  own  people  were 
divided.  In  i860  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were 
united,  and  were  supported  by  all  the  cotton  States,  while 
the  people  of  the  North  were  not  united.  They  became 
united  only  when  the  war  began  by  firing  upon,  instead 
of  from  Fort  Sumter.  Tlie  time  has  gone  by  when  Mr. 
Buchanan's  patriotism  is  impugned,  and  the  charges  of 
timidity,  weakness  and  treachery  in  the  last  weeks  of  hi? 
administration,  once  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  es- 
tablished history,  have  found  their  refutation  in  a  closer 
study  of  his  conduct  and  his  time,  and  it  is  now^  seen  that 
his  caution  and  moderation,  as  exhibited  by  his  public 
acts,  after  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  are  the  surest 
proofs  of  his  conscientious  devotion  to  the  Union. 

To  a  man  situated  as  he  was  during  the  long  crisis  tliat 
followed  the  presidential  election  of  i860,  forbearance 
was  not  only  a  duty,  but  it  was  the  supremest  test  of  hij- 
patriotism.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  his  motives  to  be  misunderstood  and  mi.*^- 
represented,  and* to  accept  the  odium  which  followed  him 
into  his  retirement.  Time,  he  knew,  would  vindicate  his 
fame,  and  it  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  patience,  his  man- 
hood and  his  statemanship,  that  he  was  willing  to  wait  and 
trust  to  the  future  for  his  vindication. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  after  five  and  thirty  years  oi 
peace,  and  the  coming  of  a  new  epoch  (conditions  ol 
which  are  altogether  different  from  those  that  preceded 
it),  the  environment  and  limitations  of  a  statesman  of  the 
old  school  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  last  of  our  presidents  whose 
horizon  was  bounded  by  the  limitations  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  republic.  To  him  the  slavery  (juestion  had 
be  '"1  for  years  a  b})e<"tre  which  foreboded  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  He  had  no  love  for  slavery,  as  he  de- 
clared  in  the   Senate   manv   times.      In   the   abstrcict   he 
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avowed  himself  apposed  to  it  in  so  many  words.  He  con- 
sidered the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  as  a  weak  point 
in  our  institutions,  and,  while  he  avowedly  disliked  it,  he 
always  earnestly  discountenanced  any  infringement  upon 
it  by  the  people  of  the  free  states  as  against  the  states 
which  allowed  it  to  exist  To  him  interference  ,with  it  al- 
ways seemed  a  prelude  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
In  his  mind  this  spectre  was  always  before  him,  and  it  had 
a  peculiar  potency,  for  it  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  con- 
stant menace  and  cause  of  alarm  among  the  Southern 
people,  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children.  It  will 
not  do  to  answer  that  these  were  morbid  and  overwrought 
fancies.  Belief  in  the  danger  of  a  ser\^ile  insurrection, 
while  slavery  existed,  was  almost  universal,  and  the  men- 
ace to  the  Union  was  only  too  real,  as  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  brought  face  to  face  with  civil  war,  as  the 
result  of  the  election  of  a  Republican  president,  clearly 
proves.  For  seventy  years  American  statesmen  were 
constrained  to  believe  in  the  constitutional  guaranties  of 
slavery,  but  Mr.  Buchanan's  belief  in  this  doctrine,  and 
his  willingness  to  observe  these  guaranties  neither  made 
him  a  secessionist  nor  a  believer  in  secession.  Among 
the  man}^  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  that 
followed  Mr.  Buchanan  into  retirement,  the  only  one  that 
nted  be  considered  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  those  we 
have  already  considered,  is  as  to  his  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  Federal  government  under  the  constitution,  to 
coerce  a  state.  As  a  legal  proposition  Mr.  Buchanan's 
view  was  unquestionably  sound,  but  he  always  believed 
and  acted  upon  the  belief  that  the  government  had  the 
power  to  enforce  the  authority  of  Congress  against  the 
people  of  the  states. 

Secession  was  not  the  act  of  a  state  in  its  sovereign 
capacity.  Horace  Greely  was  willing  to  accept  secession 
as  a  right  of  the  seceding  states,  and  "let  the  erring  sis- 
ters go".  Winfleld  Scott,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army,  actually  proposed  to  divide  the  states  into  four 
sections.  There  was,  however,  no  theoretic  or  practical 
lifterence  in  the  attitude  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  James 
Ruchanan.  So  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  Mr  Buchanan  en- 
deavored to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
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indi\  iduals  within  the  Hmits  of  all  the  States.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  attempted  anything  more  than  this. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  coercing  a  State 
and  compelling  obedience  of  the  people  of  a  State  as  the 
whole  cQuntry. learned  to  recognize  when  the  war  period 
was  succeeded  by  the  period  of  reconstruction. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  universal  good  will  and  love 
of  the  Union  that  now  holds  the  States  together  under 
the  constitution  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  cour- 
ageous statement  of  the  principles  that  underlie  our  fed- 
eral system. 

Insead  of  the  timidity,  weakness  and  treachery  once  so 
freely  charged  upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  are  now  able  to 
see  the  patient,  wise  and  brave  statesman,  the  dignified 
and  patriotic  American,  calmly  waiting  for  posterity  tc- 
do  justice  to  his  conduct,  his  motives  and  his  statesman- 
ship. 

I  could  not  conscientiously  lay  down  my  pen  here,  did  I 
not  at  least  say  a  word  as  to  the  lofty  beacon  the  nobility 
of  the  life  of  James  Buchanan  set  burning,  for  the  guid-^ 
a^ice  of  our  earnest,  ambitious  young  men.  He  sprung 
from  our  own  soil.  He  was  born  in  comfort,  not  in  lux- 
ury; his  youth  was  one  of  frugality  and  industry;  his 
school  days  were  improved  by  diligent  application :  his 
manhood  developed  all  the  sturdy,  wholesome  traits  of 
his  boydife.  The  father's  watchful  care  and  helping  ad- 
vice, the  mother's  anxious  prayers  and  tender  solicitude 
were  bountifully  rewarded.  The  lad  who  fell  asleep  by 
night  to  the  lullaby  of  forest  trees,  or  who  was  affrighted 
in  his  trundle-bed  wdiile  the  mountain  storm  raged,  and 
who  wakened  in  the  sweetness  of  morning  twilig"ht  with 
the  song  of  untrained  birds  and  the  lowing  of  untethered 
kine,  became  the  gentleman  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
foreign  courts,  the  peer  of  nobility,  the  diplomat,  the 
statesman,  nay  greater  than  all,  the  President  of  his  own 
country.  Who  among  these,  our  own  young  men,  our 
sons  or  our  son's  sons,  may  not  in  the  rise  and  growth, 
in  the  unblemished  private  life,  in  the  honored  public  ca- 
reer of  James  Buchanan  see  much  to  emulate  in  manli- 
ness, in  purity,  in  patriotic  devotion,  atid  in  humble  sub- 
mission to,  simple  affection  for,  and  faithful  following  of 
the  Master. 
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The  society  was  entertained  by  W.  S.  Hoerner,  Esq., 
at  the  Hotel  McKinley  on  the  evening-  of  April  26,  1900. 
Tlie  following  paper  was  read  by  B.  L.  Maurer,  Esq. 

•  THE  FALLING  SPRING. 


E.   L.   MAURER. 


When  I  gave  my  consent  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Historical  Society  I  then  had  in  my  mind  a 
subject  the  treatment  of  which  would  at  least  aid  in  nass- 
ing  an  idle  half  hour  until  our  host  made  the  important 
ai-inouncement  of  refreshments,  when  something  m^ore 
pleasant  and  agreeable  would  be  introduced.  Properly 
and  fully  handled,  the  subject  would  have  been  somewhat 
interesting,  if  not  fully  historical.  It  referred  to  the 
prominent  springs  which  have  their  rise  and  flow  through 

the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  their  location,  their 
peculiar  location  to  one  another  and  some  brief  historical 
matters  connected  with  them. 

I  might,  however,  refer  briefly  to  the  relation  of  tliese 
springs  to  one  another.  Beginning  at  Hagerstown,  ^Id., 
and  with  ^larsh  Run,  located  in  its  southern  limits,  we 
come  II  miles  north  to  Greencastle,  where  we  find  Moss 
Spring,  rising  just  east  of  and  flowing'  west  and  beneath 
the  town.  Eleven  miles  further  north  we  meet  and  cross 
our  own  Falling  Spring;  11  miles,  further  north  we  meet 
and  cross  the  Dykeman  Spring ;  1 1  miles  farther  north 
we  meet  and  cross  the  Big  Spring;  1 1  miles  farther  north 
vve  meet  and  cross  Le  Tort  Spring,  and  10  miles  further 
north  we  find  Trindle  Spring.  This  equi-distant  relation 
of  these  springs  attracted  my  attention  some  time  ago, 

and  I  considered  it  of  suflficient  interest  to  form  a  sub- 
;ect  for  a  paper. 

ill  tlie  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of 
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the  nineteenth  centuries  the  FaHing  Spring  was  perhap-> 
the  busiest  and  most  useful  stream  to  be  found  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania,  if  not  in  the  entire  State.  Taking  it  all  the 
year  round  it  supplies  more  w  ater  than  our  romantic  Con- 
ococheague  creek,  as  its  flow  is  regular  and  never  failing. 
It  is  not  a  difificult  matter  to  trace  the  origin  of  its  name ; 
a  few  moments  study  of  its  rapid  floav  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Its  water  is  of  the  limestone  variety  and  its  tem- 
perature at  its  source  is  54  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  summer 
rising  to  about  60  in  winter.  It  rises  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  town  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Peter  Knep- 
per.  Before  it  was  an  hour  old  it  began  its  industrial 
career  by  turning  the  burrs  and  chopper  of  the  old  Dun- 
can Mill,  now  owned  by  Peter  Hassler.  Rushing  on  ii 
met  and  turned  the  wheel  supplying-  power  for  the  John. 
StoufTer  mill,  now  owned  by  ]\Ir.  Lehman,  and,  in  season, 
run  a  clover  and  an  oil  mill.  This  latter  was  destroyed 
by  fire  about  the  year  1880.  Leaving  there  it  speeds  on 
to  undertake  a  new  industry  and  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing strawboards  at  the  old  and  once  well  known  Lehman 
paper  mill,  using  its  surplus  energy  in  running  another 
clover  mill  and  in  sawing  lumber.  Leaving  there  it  hur- 
ries on  to  run  the  old  Vance  mill,  and  having  more  energ^.- 
than  discretion  it  engages  in  the  manufacture  of  w^hiskey 
at  the  old  Vance  distillery.  Tlie  mill  and  distillery  were 
both  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  A.  Henry,  Aftei'- 
a  brief  rest  it  closes  its  labors  east  of  town  by  turning  the 
wheels  of  the  old  Jacob  StoufTer  mill,  now  a  part  of  the 
Wallace  estate.  Here  it  also  turned  a  saw  mill.  At  this 
point  it  was  reinforced  by  the  well  known  spring  from 
Woodlawn  farm,  now  known  as  Hawthorne.  From  this 
point  it  enjoyed  a  short  mile  of  rest  and  again  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  at  the  distillery  formerly 
located  just  north  of  the  present  hosier}'  company's  man- 
ufactory. After  some  years  the  manufacture  of  whiskey 
was  discontinued  and  the  building  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing, which  was  occupied  by  several  families  of  colored 
people,  and  the  unsavors^  reputation  it  soon  acquired 
gave  it  the  significant  title  of  Bull's  Eye.  It  was  a  well 
known  resort  for  disreputable  colored  people  and  a  few 
whites  whose  reputation  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be 
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classified.  At  a  dance  given  one  night  a  colored  man  was 
thrown  from  a  windo'W  on  the  second  story  and  killed,  it 
was  supposed  by  the  fall.  It  was  then  raided,  cleaned  out 
and  the  building,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  former  ex- 
istence is  a  matter  of  memory  of  some  of  the  "oldest  in-, 
habitants." 

Its  next  duty  was  to  turn  a  wheel  supplying  water  for 
the  Heagey  tannery,  located  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
D.  N.  Minnick's  new^  warehouse  on  North  Second  street. 
With  almost  the  same  effort  it  turned  the  wdieel  which 
formerly  pumped  water  into  a  tank  for  the  supply  of  the 
engines  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  afforded  a  good  bathing  place  for  the  employes 
of  the  road  and  others  whoi. could  pay  their  "levy."  Now 
it  passes  to  the  performance  of  a  task  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaged day  and  night  for  almost  a  century — turning  the 
old  wheel  at  Flack's  tannery.  Some  of  those  present  will 
remember  the  old  wheel  with  its  ox  horn  buckets  attached 
to  its  sides  and  which  raised  the  water  from  the  spring 
and  poured  it  into  a  long  trough  that  conveyed  it  to  the 
vats  or  to  any  part  of  the  tannery  where  it  was  needed. 
Tliis  old  wheel  might  have,  paradoxically,  been  called  an 
•"old  land  mark,"  as  it  was  erected  so  far  back  there  is 
possibly  no  one  now  living  who  rememl^ers  when  it  took 
up  its  task  which,  like  Tennyson's  Brook,  seemed  destined 
to  go  on  forever. 

From  here  it  flowed  peacefully  on  for  a  short  distance, 

evidently  preparing  for  the eft'ort  with  which  it 

closed  its  'career,  an  effort  probably  unequalled  by  any 
stream  known  at  that  time.  When  it  reached  King  street 
it  gathered  itself  for  a  final  and  wonderful  performance. 
X  Here  a  dam  thrown  parallel  and  through  the  center  of  the 
stream,  but  across  the  fording-,  gathered  and  divided  tlie 
water,  sending  it  to  perform  its  several  duties.  This  dam 
eventually  became  a  source  of  trou1)le  and  also  of  frequent 
litigation,  finally  linding  its  way  intO'  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  Its  decision  compelling  the  late  \\'oolen 
Mill  Company  to  purchase  all  lateral  rights  to  secure  the 
water  necessary  to  run  their  mill  and  the.  merchant  mill, 
rdso  their  property,  to  ^:;'a  ])acV.  .\  small  stream  was  car- 
ried to  the  right  by  a  trunk  to  turn  the  large  overshot 
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wheel  which  siippHed  power  for  Washabaugh's  brewer)-. 
Another  stream  was  carried  further  down  and  was  deploy- 
ed to  the  rig-ht  through  another  trunk  tO'  turn  the  wheel 
which  supplied  the  power  for  the  old  Wharton  Woolen 
Mill,  which  stood  near  where  the  Harman  slaughter  house. 
now  stands.  To  concentrate  the  water  used  in  the  Whar- 
ton Woolen  ]\Iill  and  furnish  power  to  the  old  Mammoth 
Paper  Mill  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  stream  between 
the  woolen  mill  and  the  paper  mill,  and  a  second  trunk 
conveyed  the  water  to  the  great  wheel  of  the  paper  mill. 
This  paper  mill  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  present 
woolen  mill.  It  was  blown,  down  during  a  July  storm 
about  the  year  1847.  Going  back  to  the  dam  at  King 
street  we  find  that  a  large  part  of  the  water  was  carried 
through  a  race  some  distance  where  a  portion  was  de- 
flected to  the  right  to  the  forebayof  the  Faber  Cotton  Mill 
located  between  where  the  present  woolen  mill  and  the 
Steam  Laundry  now  stand.  When  the  Mammoth  Paper 
Mill  was  blown  over  by  the  storm  this  cotton  mill  pre- 
vented it  from  falling  to-  the  ground,  and  thereby  saved 
the  lives  and  prevented  serious  injury  to  the  employees. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  water  was  carried  tO'  the- 
forebay  of  the  old  town  mill,  which  is  still  standing  and  is 
the  last  of  all  the  mills  and  manufactories  that  helped  to 
give  our  town  a  prominence  as  a  manufacturing  center. 

But  the  spring  had  not  yet  completed  its  duties,  but 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over  it  essayed  a  final  and 
most  beautiful  feat :  Gathering  its  force  behind  the  breast 
of  the  dam  between  the  paper  mill  and  the  old  woolen 
mill  it  leaped  the  barrier  that  endeavored  to  hold  it.  and 
with  a  wild  and  laughing-  spring  over  the  dam  it  rushed 
dowTi  over  the  .rocks  1)elO'W  and  finished  its  career  by 
forming  a  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  cascade,  then  en- 
tered into  the  quiet  and  peaceful  Conoco'cheague  creek, 
and  mino-led  its  waters  with  those  of  the  creek,  which  were 
just  fresh  from  the  distant  mountain  springs,  and  peace- 
full}'-  v-^nded  its  way  tO'  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Potomac 
river? nd  Cheasapeake  bay. 

Our  spring  was  not  without  its  history  and  traditions, 
and  O'^e  of  the  latter  will  probably  clino-  to.  it  for  tim.e  to 
come,  although  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.     I  refer  to 
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the  tradition  that  at  one  time  it  entered  the  creek  by  way 
of  the  ravine  which  intersects  the  old  Falhng  Spring  g-rave 
yard,  and  that  the  building  of  a  dam  by  beavers  its  course 
was  changed  to  its  present  picturesque  entry  into  the 
creek,  lliis  tradition  found  its  way  into  Garrards'  His- . 
tory  of  Chambersburg.  written  for  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  about  the  year  1847. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  a  little  geological  information 
into  my  paper  by  way  of  an  offset  to  this  tradition : 

During  the  life  time  of  our  late  lamented  citizen,  J.  S. 
Nixon,  who  took  considerable  interest  in  geolog}'  and 
botany  and  was  a  geologist  not  without  renutation,  except 
among  his  own  people,  the  attention  of  many  prominent 
geologists  was  called  to  the  Cumberland  Valley,  on  ac- 
count of  many  peculiar  geological  formations,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  no  other  part  of  the  country.  Among  these  was 
the  marl  formations,  known  to  many  at  the  "Island,"  ly- 
ing between  the  Falling  Spring  and  Conococheague  creek 
and  extending  from  the  connection  of  the  spring  with  the 
creek  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Falling  Spring  graye- 
yard. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  geologists  who'  made 
'several  visits  to  our  town  and  vicinity  and  who  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Nixon,  was  Prof.  Johston, 
then  I  believe  State  Geologist  of  New  York.  During  one 
of  his  visits  he  wished  to^  examine  some  peculiar  forma- 
tions just  east  of  town  and  engaged  Mr.  Nixon  to  accom- 
pany him.  Visiting  the  stone  quarry  along  the  line  of  the 
stream  and  a  short  distance  below  the  Stouffer  mill  they 
examined  the  rocky  formation  and  discovered  veins  or 
layers  of  travertine,  a  flinty  limestone,  running  along  the 
north  side  of  the  quarry  and  parallel  with  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  Making  notes  of  the  location,  incline  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  vein  Prof.  Johnston  inquired  of  Mr.  Nixon  if 
he  knew  of  a  similar  vein  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  ? 
Mr.  Nixon  knew  of  none,  but  suggested  "looking 
around."  Arriving  at  the  quarry  of  Mr.  Metz,  located  on 
south,  side  and  a  short  distance  from  the  turnpike  they 
"looked  around,"  and  a  similar  vein  with  a  contrary  in- 
chnation.  Making  notes  snnilar  to  those  at  the  first 
quarry^  and  making  a  careful  calculation,  he  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion  that  before  the  "great  upheaval"  there  had  ex- 
isted at  this  locality  an  immense  cavern  about  600  feet  in 
height  from  which  the  spring  emerged,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  the  upheaval  the  cavern  fell  in  and  damned  the 
stream  for  some  time;  but  the  accumulation  of  water 
forced  a  passage  through  the  dam  and  carried  with  it  a 
body  of  marl-  which  was  deposited  at  the  junction  of  the 
spring  with  the  creek,  and  he  thus  accounted  for  the  is- 
land of  marl  before  referred  to. 

In  connection  with  this  geological  fact  I  might  mention 
another  which  will  be  somewhat  more  surprising.  Several 
of  the  geologists  who  have  made  visits  to  this  neighbor- 
hood and  who  made  examinations  of  our  streams  have 
concluded  that  our  Conococheague  creek  did  not  always 
run  in  its  present  channel,  but  found  its  way  through  the 
ravine  on  the  western  side  of  our  town,  and  that  an  ac- 
cumulation, of  water  brought  about  by  the  "great  up- 
heaval" changed  its  course  to  its  present  channel,  and 
that  it  was  at  or  this  period  that  the  ravine  through  the 
Falling  Spring  graveyard  was  formed. 

These  geological  deductions  were  given  me  by  Mr. 
Xixon  and  by  the  late  Benjamin  Chambers,  the  latter  ex- 
acting the  condition  that  I  would  not  ''put  it  in  the 
papers." 

Permit  me  now  to  make  a  brief  digression  by  way  of 
exercising  your  imaginations.  One  or  two  who  are  pres- 
ent will  remember  the  ''old  academy"  which  my  friend 
James  W.  Cree  so  interestingly  described  in  his  paper  a 
few  months  ago.  Tliey  will  also  remember  Van  Lear 
Davis  in  his  palmiest  days,  and  also  never  forgot  the  reci- 
tations in  BuUioris  Grammar  and  the  daily  task  of  pars- 
ing ten  lines  of  Alilton's  "Paradise  Lost."  They  may  also 
remember  the  selection  in  which  Eve  describes  her  first 
realization  of  her  existence,  when  she  thus  soliloquizes : 

"Tliat  day  I  oft  remember, 
When  from  sleep  I  first  awakened  and  found 
Myself  reposed  beneath  a  shade  on  tiovvers, 
Much  wondering  where  and  what  I  was ; 

W'lience  liither  came  and  how.     Xot  distant 
Far  fr(im  thence  a  murmurriiio-  stream 
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Of  water  issued  from  a  cave  and  formed 
Itself  into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved. 
I  thither  came,  with  inexperienced  thoug-ht 
And  laid  me  down  on  the  green  bank  to  look  into  the 

clear  blue  lake  which 
To  me  seemed  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  another  form 
Just  opposite  bent  down  to  look  on  me. 
I  started  back !    It  started  back, 
Pleased,  I  soon  returned.     Pleased, 
It  soon  returned  with  answering 
Look  of  sympathy  and  love." 


Now-  a  brief  deduction  :  According  to  Prof.  Johnston 
we  had  the  murmuring  stream  issuing-  from  the  cave, 
forming  itself,  no  doubt,  into^  a  liquid  plain.  With  a  slight 
effort  qf  the  imagination  we  can  picture  the  Cumberland 
Valley  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  Eve  awakened  from  her 
first  sleep  gazing  upon  the  reflection  of  her  beautiful  face, 
as  Milton  has  pictured  her. 
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The  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
George  F.  Piatt,  East  Market  street,  on  the  evening  of 
September  2^,  1900.  The  following  paper  was  read  by 
John  M.  Cooper,  Esq. 

THE  BUCKSHOT  WAR 


JOHN  M.   COOPER,   ESQ. 


The  Buckshot  War  had  its  origin  in  disputes  which 
arose  out  of  the  election  for  Governor,  Congressmen  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  in  Pennsylvania  in  1838.  At 
the  outset  it  wore  a  threatening  aspect  and  fears  were 
justly  entertained  that  it  might  result  in  bloodshed.  But 
it  ended  so  soon,  and  apparently  so  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  so  many  ludicrous  incidents,  that  apprehension 
gave  way  to  amusement,  and  for  months  and  years  this 
singular  incident  in  our  history  furnished  food  for  laugh- 
ter all  over  the  State.  The  "war"  got  its  name  from  the 
ammunition  furnished  to  the  troops  called  out,  each  cart- 
ridge containg  "three  buckshot  and  one  ball." 

Joseph  Ritner  was  Governor  at  the  time.  He  had  been 
the  anti-]Masonic  candidate  for  that  office  in  1829  and  in 
1832,  but  had  both  times  been  defeated.  He  was  again 
the  candidate  in  1835,  and  in  this  year  he  was  elected,  not 
because  the  anti-Masonic  party  had  attained  a  majority 
in  the  State,  but  because  the  Democratic  party  divided  on 
candidates  and  put  two  in  the  field.  Ritner's  vote  was 
94,023,  whilst  the  combined  vote  of  Wolf  and  Muhlen- 
berg, the  two  Democratic  candidates,  was  106,390.  In 
1.838  Mr.  Ritner  was  once  more  a  candidate,  but  was  de- 
feated by  David  R.  Porter.  A  dispute  arose  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  return  judges  in  Philadelphia  county,  which 
was  then  distinct  from  the  city.  This  excited  interest 
throughout    ihe    State.    l)ecause    upon    its    determination 
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would  depend  the  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature. 

The  interest  awakened  by  the  dispute  between  the  re- 
turn judges  in  Philadelphia  county  was  blown  up  to  red 
heat  throughout  the  State  by  a  manifesto  issued  by  Thom- 
as H.  Burrows,  Secretary  of  the  Conmionwealth,  and 
chairman  of  the  anti-Masonic  Whig  State  Committee. 
The  election  was  held  on  the  9th  of  October;  the  return 
judges  met  on  the  12th,  and  Air.  Burrows  issued 
his  manifesto  on  the  15th,  by  which  time  enough  returns 
had  been  received  at  Harrisburg  to  show  that  Ritner  had 
l)een  defeated  by  at  least  five  thousand. 

In  this  manifesto  which  was  addressed  to  the  supporters 
of  Governer  Ritner,  Mr.  Burrows  said:  "Fellow  Citi- 
zens— Tlie  general  election  has  resulted  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  all  our  reasonable  calculations  and  just  expecta- 
tions. The  opponent  for  the  office  of  Governor  appears 
to  be  elected  by  at  least  5,000  majority.  This  is  an  event 
to  which,  if  it  had  been  fairly  produced,  we,  as  good  citi- 
zens, would  quietly,  if  not  cheerfully,  submit.  But  there 
is  such  a  strong  probability  of  malpractice  and  fraud  in 
the  whole  transaction  that  it  is  our  duty  peacefully  to  re- 
sist it  and  fully  to  expose  it." 

The  manifesto  proceeded  to  say  that  when  returns 
from  all  the  counties  should  be  received  it  would  be  found 
that  frauds  had  been  committed  in  all  the  districts  con- 
trolled by  the  friends  of  Porter,  whilst  in  all  controlled  by 
the  friends  of  Ritner  his  opponents  had  fair  play  and 
polled  their  full  number  of  legal  votes.  Mr.  Burrows  sug- 
gested "the  propriety  of  taking  measures  at  once  for  in- 
vestigating the  manner  in  which  the  election  v/as  con- 
ducted and  the  result  produced."  Then  followed  a  sen- 
tence which  created  great  excitement  all  over  the  State. 
It  was  this : 

"But  fellow  citizens,  until  this  investigation  is  fully 
made  and  fairly  determined,  let  us  treat  the  election  of 
the  9th  instant  as  if  we  had  not  been  defeated,  and  in  that 
attitude  abide  the  result." 

This  address  was  an  impeachment  of  the  honesty  of 
every  election  board  in  the  State  that  contained  a  majority 
(vf  Democrats,  and  an  endorsement  of  the  honesty  of  ev- 
ery election  board  that  contained  a  majority  of  anti-Ala- 
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sonic  Whigs.  It  was  rather  sweeping-  in  both  directions, 
and  did  not  fit  in  at  all  well  with  the  returned  results  in 
Adams  county,  where,  in  the  Millerstowii  district,  where 
a  horde  of  unnaturalized  foreigners  were  working  on  the 
famous  '^Gettysburg  Tapeworm,"  1406  votes  were  put 
down  for  Ritner. 

The  combined  vote  of  the  two  Democratic  candidate-. 
for  Governor  in  1835,  when  Ritner  was  elected,  exceeded 
the  vote  cast  for  him  by  12,367.  The  natural  increase  of 
votes  in  three  years  should  therefore  have  favored  the 
Democrats,  but  the  official  returns  gave  Porter  only  5,504 
over  Ritner.  I  think  this  suggests  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  the  Canal  Commissioners,  oi  whom  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  one,  gave  the  same  attention  to  polling  places 
along  the  Columbia  railroad  and  the  canals  as  they  did 
along  the  "Tapeworm." 

The  extraordinary  declarations  made  by  Secretary  Bur- 
rows in  his  address  were  understood  to  mean  that  the  Rit- 
ner administration,  being  intrenched  in  power,  would  en- 
deavor to  hold  on  for  another  gubernatorial  term.  This 
must  have  been  contemplated,  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  attempted  if  a  storm  had  not  arisen  which  Mr.  Bur- 
rows and  his  coadjutators  found  themselves  unable  to  re- 
sist. The  first  mutterings  of  this  storm  were  heard  in 
Philadelphia  when  the  return  judges  met  on  the  Friday 
following  the  election. 

Philadelphia  county  (outside  of  the  city  limits)  had  a 
member  of  Congress,  two  State  Senators  and  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  elect.  There  were  sventeen  election 
districts  in  the  county,  ten  of  which  had  Democratic 
judges  and  seven  anti-Masonic  Whig  judges.  Adjoining 
the  city  proper,  on  the  north,  was  a  large  well-built  up 
section  called  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  total  vote  in 
which  was  about  5,000.  This  section  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  voting  districts,  all  the  boxes  of  which  were 
located  in  one  building,  but  each  box  having  its  own  sep- 
arate window. 

After  the  votes  had  been  counted  it  was  found  that 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress, 
had  run  behind  his  ticket  and  was  probably  defeated.  His 
friends  at  once  alleged  that  frauds,  to  his  detriment,  had 
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been  connnitted,  which  his  enemies  as  promptly  denied, 
and  a  warm  controversy  in  spoken  and  printed  words  was 
the  immediate  result. 

Mr.  Ing-ersoll  and  his  friends  alleged  that  great  frauds 
had  been  committed  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  when 
the  return  judges  met  on  the  Friday  succeeding  the  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Ingersoll  appeared  before  them  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  that  there  had  been  irregularities  at  the 
polls  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  This  raised  a  warm  dis- 
cussion in  the  board,  and  resulted  in  a  division  on  party 
lines,  the  ten  Democratic  members  voting  to  allow  Mr. 
Ingersoll  to  produce  his  evidence,  and  the  seven  anti-Ma- 
sonic Whig  members  voting  the  other  way,  llie  majority 
in  the  board  contended  that  they  had  a  right  to  exclude 
the  vote  of  the  district,  whilst  the  minority  contended  that 
no  such  power  belonged  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  law  had 
been  violated  at  one  of  the  ballot  box  wiiidofws,  in  the 
N'orthern  Liberties,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  claimed 
that  the  whole  vote  of  the  Northern  Liberties  should  be 
thrown  out ;  in  other  words,  that  a  violation  of  the  law 
at  one  voting*  \vindow  in  a  building  w^as  a  violation  of  the 
law  at  all  the  voting  window^s  in  the  same  building. 

This  claim  was  sustained  by  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  board,  and  the  return  made  out  by  them  showed  the 
election  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  Congress.  The  only  change  itc 
made  in  respect  to  the  tw^o  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
State  Senate  and  the  eight  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
House,  was  to  increase  their  majorities.  Not  a  single  one 
of  them  depended  for  his  election  on  the  vote  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.  With  that  vote  or  without  it,  each 
and  every  one  of  them  was  elected.  Charles  Brown,  who 
ran  highest  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived 10,036  votes,  against.  9,490  for  William  Wagner, 
the  highest  on  the  anti-Masonic  Whig  ticket  for  the  same 
office.  And  for  the  House,  the  lowest  Democrat  had  a 
majority  of  385  over  the  highest  anti-Masonic  Whig. 

The  result  of  the  disagreement  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority  in  the  board  of  return  judges  was  that 
two  returns,  differing  from  one  another,  were  made  out 
(each  in  duplicate)  and  certified.     The  one  made  out  by 
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the  Democratic  majority  showed  the  election  of  all  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Leg'islature.  One  copy 
was  filed  in  the  Prothonotary's  office,  as  required  by  law, 
and  the  other  transmitted*  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  Harrisburg-,  the  usual  course.  The  re- 
turn made  out  by  the  anti-Masonic  Whig  minority  em- 
braced only  the  votes  cast  in  the  seven  districts  the  mi- 
nority represented,  and  showed  the  election  of  the  candi- 
dates of  that  party.  One  copy  of  this  return  was  lodged 
in  the  Prothonotary's  office  and  another  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  who'  sent  it  at  once 
by  rail,  on  an  engine  which  was  waiting  for  it  wnth  steam 
up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Harrisburg. 
This  minority  return,  thus  swiftly  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
reatry,  was  the  first  to  reach  him,  and  we  shall  further 
on  to  w^hat  account  he  attempted  to  turn  this  fact. 

The  conflicting  returns  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary manifesto  issued  by  Secretary  Burrows,  were 
warmly  debated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Legislature  w^as  to  meet  on  the  4th 
of  December,  and  the  controversy  grew  warmer  and  the 
excitement  rose  higher  as  that  date  approached.  Crowds 
began  to  move  on  Harrisburg  on  the  ist  and  2d  of  the 
month,  and  by  the  3d  the  tmvn  was  full  to  overflowing. 
Noisy  bands  of  excited  men,  representing  both  parties 
traversed  the  streets  and  boasted  the  deeds  of  daring  they*- 
were  prepared  to  perform  to  sustain  the  sacred  cause 
which  their  opponents  sought  to  overthro\y.  Moderate 
men  were  not  entirely  absent,  but  there  w^as  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  the  more  unreasonable  sort,  with  no  small 
number  who  carried  deadly  weapons  and  evinced  a  vicious 
disposition.  Perhaps  both  parties  were  about  equally 
represented  in  the  various  classes  in  attendance.  There 
was  a  large  body  of  Democrats  from  the  northern  part  of 
Philadelphia,  and  probably  an  equally  large  body  of  anti- 
Masonic  Whigs  from  along  the  line  of  the  public  works, 
which  were  under  the  control  of  the  Ritner  administra- 
tion. Great  apprehension  w^as  felt  that  there  would  be 
bloodshed,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there  was  not.  But 
blood  was  not  as  cheap  then  as  now,  nor  had  men  and  boys 
been  educated  up  tO'  the  "higher  plane  of  civilization"  rep- 
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resented  by  the  hip-pocket  and  the  pistol.  And  happily 
there  were  men  of  influence  on  both  sides  who  counseled 
moderation  and  raised  their  voices  in  protest  against  vio- 
lence. 

The  House  was  to  meet  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  and  the  Senate  at  3  p.  m.  Long-  before  the 
clock  marked  1 1  the  hall  of  the  House  was  densely  packed, 
spectators  mingling  with  members  and  some  of  them  tak- 
ing part  in  the  tumultuous  proceedings  that  followed  the 
striking  of  the  clock,  llie  clerk  called  the  House  to  or- 
der at  II,  when  Secretary  Burrows  presented  himself  and 
handed  to  the  clerk  the  returns  he  had  received  by  steam 
engine  from  the  minority  of  the  board  of  return  judges  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia.  He  made  no  mention  of  the 
returns  sent  to  him  in  the  usual  way  by  the  majority  of 
that  board.  His  action  brought  out  strong  manifesta- 
tions of  displeasure  from  some  of  the  spectators. 
.  The  course  taken  by  Secretary-  Burrows  was  not  unex- 
pected to  the  members  who  claimed  seats  under  the  re- 
turns made  by  the  majority  of  the  Philadelphia  board  and 
they  were  prepared  to  meet  it.  Charles  Pray,  one  of  these 
members,  handed  to  the  clerk  a  certified  copy  of  the  re- 
turns which  the  majority  had  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Pro- 
thonotary.  T.  S.  Smith,  a  claimant  under  the  minority  re- 
turn,* protested  against  the  reading  of  the  certified  copy, 
holding  it  to  be  illegal  because  it  had  not  been  handed  in 
by  the  proper  officer,  the  Secretarv  of  the  Commonwealth. 
A  discussion  of  some  warmth  ensued,  but  finally  both  re- 
turns were  read,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
returns  from  the  whole  remainder  of  the  State,  without 
objection  to  any. 

There  were  then  on  the  floor  of  the  House  eight  more 
persons  claiming  seats  as  members  than  could  lawfully  be 
seated  as  such,  and  upon  these  depended  the  political  com- 
plexion of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Thomas  B. 
McElwee,  of  Bedford,  moved  to  go  into  an  election  for 
Speaker  and  his  motion  was  adopted.  There  was  so  much 
noise  and  confusion  that  the  voice  of  the  clerk  was  barely 
audible  as  he  called  the  roll.  William  Hopkins,  (Demo- 
crat) of  Washington  county,  was  nominated  for  Speaker, 
and  tellers  were  appointed ;  whereupon  Thaddeus  Stevens 
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arose  and  nominated  Thomas  S.  Cunning'ham,  (anti-Ma- 
sonic Whig)  of  Beaver  county,  appointed  tellers  and  im- 
mediately took  a  vote  and  declared  Cunningham  elected. 
Mr.  Cunningham  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Speaker's 
chair  and  took  it,  amidst  great  applause  from  his  parti- 
sans. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  then  similarly  elected  by  the  Demo- 
crats. He  mounted  a  chair  and  began  to  make  a  speech, 
but  Mr.  ]\IcEhvee,  who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  on 
the  Democratic  side,  gave  his  arm  to  him  and  escorted 
him  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  applying  the  elbow  of  his 
other  arm  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  side  beneath  the  arm-pit, 
assisted  him  to  rise  from  the  chair  in  which  Mr.  Hopkins 
then  seated  himself.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  applaud  and  they  did  so  vociferously.  A  chair 
A\-as  handed  up  from  the  floor  to  Mr.  Cunningham  and 
upon  this  he  seated  himself.  Each  Speaker  then  had  the 
oath  administered  to  him  by  his  own  partisans  and  ]vlr. 
Cunningham  announced  an  adjournment  till  2.30  p.  m.  of 
the  next  day,  he  and  his  followers  then  retiring.  The 
Hopkins  House  then  adjourned  till  10  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

The  Democrats  followed  up  the  slight  advantage  they 
had  obtained  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Speaker's  chair, 
by  posting  some  of  their  partisans  as  guards  in  the  capi- 
tol  to  prevent  the  hall  of  the  House  from  being  closed 
against  them.  Tlie  crowd  then  dispersed,  distributing 
themselves  among  the  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  res- 
taurants, and  taking  in  liberal  refreshments  to  sustain 
them  through  the  labor  and  excitement  expected  in  the 
afternoon. 

Before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate. 
(3  o'clock),  the  leaders  on  both  sides  began  to  move  to- 
ward the  capitol.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  their 
respective  partisans,  and  before  the  hour  of  meeting  had 
quite  arrived,  the  angry  partisans  who  had  glared  at  one 
another  in  the  House  in  the  forenoon,  again  glared  at 
one  another  in  the  Senate. 

When  the  Senate  was  called  to  order  Secretary  Bur- 
rows appeared  and  handed  the  clerk  the  minority  returns 
from  Philadelphia,  thus  repeating  his  action  of  the  fore- 
noon in  the  House.     This  brought  forth  expressions  of 
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disapprobation  from  the  crowd,  but  the  roll  was  called 
and  Senators  responded  to  their  names.  When  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hannah,  one  of  the  Senators  on  the  minority  re- 
turn from  Philadelphia,  was  called,  and  the  oath  was  about 
to  be  administered  to  him,  there  was  a  storm  of  excite- 
ment. Some  of  the  spectators  jumped  over  the  low  bar- 
riers that  separated  the  lobbies  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  indulged  in  loud  and  excited  remarks.  Charles 
Brown,  the  leading  Senator  on  the  majority  return,  (which 
had  not  been  presented)  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  was 
called  to  order  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  body.  His  friends  in  the  lobby  strongly  resented  this 
and  loudly  demanded  that  he  be  heard.  They  made  no  at- 
tempt to  use  physical  force,  but  their  language  and  their 
attitude  were  threatening.  The  uproar  lasted  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  of  Carlisle,  one 
of  the  two  Senators  from  the  Cumberland,  Franklin  and 
Adams  district,  was  Speaker.  He  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
serve order,  but  wa*s  unable  to  enforce  his  call  for  it.  At 
length  General  Rodgers  (Democrat),  of  Bucks,  a  highly 
respected  and  influential  member  of  the  Senate,  moved 
that  Mr.  Brown  be  permitted  to  speak.  This  was  granted 
and  Mr.  Brown  addressed  both  the  Senate  and  the  crowd, 
the  latter  keeping  up  their  threatening  attitude  and  giving 
vent  to  their  feelings  in  excited  language. 

The  hand  of  the  clock  was  getting  around  toward  sev.en 
and  still  the  tumult  continued.  Either  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety  or  tired  out  from  his  long-continued  fruit- 
less effort  to  preserve  order,  Speaker  Penrose  called  Sen- 
ator Rodgers  to  the  chair  and  retired  behind  the  screen. 
All  this  time  Secretary  Burrows  and  Mr.  Stevens  had  been 
standing  near  one  of  the  fireplaces  in  the  Senate  chamber. 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Speaker's  chair.  They  were 
regarded  by  the  Democrats  as  the  arch-fiends  who  had 
lighted  all  this  fire,  and  by  the  anti-Masonic  Whigs  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  righteous  in  politics.  Against 
them  the  assembled  Democrats,  who  seemed  now  greatly 
to  outnumber  the  other  side,  directed  an^-^-''  o-lances  and 
admonitory  gestures.  The  more  disorderly  portion  of  the 
crowd  evinced  special  animosity  toward, ^Ir.  Stevens,  who. 
shortly  after  Speaker  Penrose  retired  from  the  cliair.  es- 
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sayed  to  make  his  way  out  of  the  chamber,  but  desisted 
Avhen  informed  that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  death  if  he 
attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  crowd.  After  a 
brief  consukation  near  the  fireplace,  it  was  determined 
that  he  and  Secretary  Burrows  and  Speaker  Penrose 
shoud  retire  through  a  window.  This  bein^-  too-  high  for 
a  jump,  friendly  hands  outside  placed  a  ladder  against  the 
wall,  and  down  this  they  went,  right  end  up.  but  wrong 
side  foremost.  The  window  was  screened  from  general 
view'  inside,  but  a  few  in  the  crowd  caught  sight  of  the  re- 
tiring leaders,  and  several  rushed  out  in  pursuit  of  them, 
one,  it  w^as  said,  flourishing  a  bowie  knife  and  shouting 
that  he  would  "kill  the  scoundrels." 

The  Senate  adjourned  soon  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Ritner  leaders.  All  was  excitement  and  the  gravest  ap- 
prehension was  felt  throughout  Harrisburg.  Loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  seemed  very  likely  to  occui. 
No  one  could  see  a  road  to  safety,  and  many  thought  wv^ 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  civil  war  which  might  rage  through- 
out the  State,  neighbor  drawing  sword  against  neighbor, 
and  former  personal  friends  applying  the  torch  to  each 
other  s  property. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  the  Democrats 
held  a  meeting  at  the  court  house,  which  General  Thomas 
C.  !vliiler,  cf  .\dams  county,  presided  over,  and  which  was 
addressed  by  Colonel  John  J.  AlcCahan,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  George  WV  Barton,  of  Lancaster,  the  latter  new  to 
our  politics,  but  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  orators  in 
the  State.  A  Committee  of  Safety  was  appointed,  with 
General  Adam  Diller,  of  Lancaster,  as  chairman ;  and  a 
committee  also-  was  appointed  to  call  upon  Secretary  Bur- 
rows and  request  him  to  furnish  to  the  Senate  and  House 
the  returns  forwarded  to  him  by  the  majority  of  the  Phila- 
delphia return  judges.  Tlie  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
assemble  at  8.30  a.  m.  the  next  day,  December  5th. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Senate  was  followed  by  the 
issuing  of  a  proclamation  by  Governor  Ritner,  setting 
forth  that  "a  lawless,  infuriated  armed  mob"  had  ''assem- 
bled at  the  seat  of  government  with  the  avo\ved  0'])ject  of 
(lisiun)ing.  interrupting  and  overawing  the  Legislature." 
and  "caliin'j  unon  the  civil  authc>rities  to  exert  themselves 
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to  restore  order,"  Sic,  "and  upon  the  military  force  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair 
to  the  seat  of  government,"  &c. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  Democrats  again  met  at 
the  court  house  and  again  were  addressed  by  Colonel  Mc- 
Cahan,  who  counseled  them  to  use  all  peaceful  means  to 
secure  their  rights.  A  committee  reported  resolutions 
recommending  "a  prudent  and  calm  course,"  and 
expressing  confidence  that  ''people  resolved  upon 
having  their  rights"  would  not  be  intimidated.  At  10 
o'clock  the  Hopkins  House  met,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  elected  a  full  complement  of  officers,  after  which 
it  again  adjourned.  The  Cunningham  House  had  come 
together  at  Wilson's  hotel,  (since  the  Lochiel),  and  com- 
pleted its  organization.  This  division  of  the  House  had 
been  adjourned  to  meet  at  2.30  p.  m.,  on  the  5th,  in  the 
capitol,  but  it  had  been  determined  not  to  meet  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  detailed 
Mr.  Spackman,  of  Philadelphia,  to  go  up  to  the  capitol 
and  adjourn  the  House  till  next  day.  ^Ir.  Spackman  un- 
dertook to  perform  the  service  imposed  upon  him,  but  he 
was  met  by  Mr.  McElwee,  of  Bedford,  who  inquired  into 
his  business.  Spackman  said  he  was  going  to  adjourn 
the  House.  McElwee  said  there  was  no  House  for  him 
to  adjourn,  and  himself  advanced  to  the  Speaker's  plat- 
form to  prevent  Spackman  from  ascending  it.  The  latter* 
showing  a  disposition  to  persist,  and  some  of  his  partisans 
who  were  present  calling  tO'  him  to  adjourn  the  House 
from  where  he  stood,  ^.IcElwee  called  upon  some  of  the 
Democrats  who  had  been  placed  on  guard  to  remove  him 
from  the  hall.  This  they  did  without  inliicting  personal 
injury  upon  him,  but  he  was  advised  to  desist  from  his  at- 
tempt, lest  his  safety  might  be  endangered,  and  he  acted 
as  advised. 

About  the  time  the  Hopkins'  House  adjourned  on  the 
5th  it  was  ascertained  that  Governor  Ritner  had  posted 
armed  men  in  the  arsenal.  Tlie  Democrats  at  once  posted 
armed  men  outside  of  it,  under  command  of  General  Dil- 
ler,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  These  had  a 
small  cannon.  It  v.as  learned  that  the  Governor  had  is- 
sued a  proclamation  calling  out  troops  and  it  was  feared 
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the  guns  in  the  arsenal  would  be  used  to  prevent  the  Hop- 
kins' House  from  meeting.  The  Democrats  demanded 
that  the  Governor's  armed  men  should  be  v/ithdrawn  from 
the  arsenal,  or  that  an  equal  number  of  their  own  should 
be  placed  inside.  This  demand  was  not  acceded  to  and 
all  the  signs  portended  a  combat  with  deadly  weapons, 
llien  George  Ford  and  Joseph  Henderson,  two  members 
of  the  anti-ilasonic  party,  claiming  authority  from  Rimer, 
Stevens  and  others,  presented  themselves  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee  of  Safety  and  gave  their  pledge  of  honor 
that  no  arms  should  be  taken  from  the  arsenal  for  the  use 
of  any  troops  called  out  under  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion. This  resulted  in  the  Democrats  around  the  arsenal 
making  room,  for  the  guards  inside  tO'  pass  through,  and 
the  latter  came  out  and  left  on  a  run,  apparently  glad  to 
get  out  of  a  perilous  situation. 

llie  action  of  Messrs.  Ford  and  Henderson,  and  its  ef- 
fect, mortified  and  angered  Mr.  Stevens,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  letting  it  be  known  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  "Tele- 
graph," saying,  among  other  things :  ''No  man  had  any 
countenance  from  me  in  either  making  or  listening  to  any 
suggestions  from  the  rebels  on  any  subjects."  His  letter 
was  more  spiteful  than  dignified,  the  term,  "rebels"  being 
three  times  applied  to  his  opponents,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  name  had  been  used  without  his  au-«- 
thority. 

Captain  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  at  this  time  in  command  of  the  Carlisle  barracks,  and 
Governor  Ritner  addressed  a  letter  to  him  requesting  him 
to  march  the  troops  under  his  command  to  Harrisburg, 
to  protect  the  authorities  and  suppress  the  insurrection, 
as  he  put  it.  Captain  Sumner  replied,  that  as  the  disturb- 
ance appeared  to  proceed  from  political  differences  alone, 
he  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  inter- 
pose his  command  between  the  parties. 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  Governor,  who  had  pru- 
dently kept  away  from  the  executive  chamber  after  the 
4th,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  his  view  of  the  situation  at 
the  State  Capital,  and  requesting  the  President,  "in  ac- 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  take  measures  to 
protect  this  State  against  the  effects  of  the  domestic  vio- 
lence which  is  now  in  existence."  This  communication 
was  replied  tO'  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  on  the  nth.  Tlie  reply  was,  that  the  com- 
motion seemed  to  have  ''grown  out  of  a  political  contest 
betv.-een  the  different  members  of  the  Government,"  and 
that  "to  interfere  in  any  commotion  growing  out  of  a  con- 
troversy of  so  grave  and  delicate  a  character  by  the  Fed- 
eral authority,  armed  with  the  military  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences 
to  our  republican  institutions." 

Tlie  Governor  had  called  for  State  trooDS  and  General 
Patterson  marched  about  one  thousand  from  Philadel- ' 
phia,  arriving  at  Harrisburg  on  the  9th.  General  Alexan- 
der also  arrived  with  a  force  from  Carlisle.  But  the  ex- 
citement had  very  much  abated ;  the  troops  were  not 
needed,  though  they  were  not  sent  back  immediately ;  but 
by  the  22d  all  of  them  were  at  home  again.  This. military 
picnic  cost  the  State  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Senate  and  the  Hopkins'  House  had  met  in  their 
respective  halls  in  the  capitol  without  attempting  to  do 
much  of  importance,  and  the  Ctmningham  House  had 
been  meeting  at  Wilson's  hotel.  There  was  a  large  ma- 
jority, of  anti-Masonic  Whigs  in  the  Senate,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  feared  by  the  Democrats  that  this  body  would  rec- 
ognize the  Cunningham  House,  partisans  in  power  being 
slow  to  desert  their  political  friends,  even  when  they  be- 
lieve them  to  be  wrong.  But  this  rule  did  not  hold  good 
in  this  case.  Having  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  matter, 
some  anti-Masonic  Whig  Senators  and  some  members  of 
the  Cunningham  House  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Secretary  Burrows,  in  withholding-  one  of  the  returns  he 
had  received  from  Philadelphia,  had  usurped  authority 
which  belonged  to  the  Senate  and  the  House,  these  bodies 
alone  having  power  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  and 
selection  of  their  members. 

A  break  was  taking  place  in  tlie  Cunningham  House. 
This  made   itself  manifest  on   Monday,   December   i/th. 
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wlien  three  members  of  that  body  took  seats  in  the  Hop- 
kins' House  and  were  sworn  in.  These  were  Butler  and 
Sturdevant,  of  Luzerne,  and  Montehus,  of  Union.  Mr. 
Montehus  made  it  known  that  he  had  informed  Mr. 
Stevens  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  sus- 
tain the  course  taken  by  the  Ritner  administration,  and 
had  received  this  answer:  "Throw  conscience  to  the  devil 
and  stand  by  your  party."  The  accession  of  these  three 
members  gave  the  Hopkins'  House  a  majority  of  all  the 
uncontested  seats. 

The  end  was  approaching,  but  was  still  a  week  or  so  dis- 
tant. On  the  25th  of  December  Mr.  Micheler,  an  antn 
Masonic  \\'hig  Senator  from  Northampton,  offered  a 
resolution  setting  forth  that  the  Hoiikins  House  con- 
tained a  majority  of  duly  elected  members  and  should  be 
recognized.  Tliis  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  17  to  16,  six 
anti-]Masonic  Whig  Senators  voting  with  the  eleven  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  The  six  were  : 
Messrs.  Cease,  Fullerton,  Micheler,  McConkey,  Miller  and 
Strohm.     ^Ir.  Fullerton  was  from  Franklin  county. 

This  ended  the  controversy.  Two  days  later  members 
of  the  Cunningham  House  flocked  into  the  Hopkins 
House  and  were  sworn  in,  and  soon  all  of  them,  except 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  were  there.  Thaddeus  Stevens 
stayed  out  and  remained  away  during  the  whole  session. 
To  give  the  members  who  had  come  in  from  the  Cunning- 
ham House  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins resigned,  but  was  of  course  re-elected. 

Tlie  Buckshot  War  was  ended  and  Mr.  Stevens  was 
gone.  But  if  the  Democrats  in  the  House  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  would  hear  no  more  of  him,  they  were 
mistaken.  The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  made  it 
necessary  to  hold  an  extra  session  and  one  was  called  for 
May  7,  1839.  Yielding  to  a  request  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  meeting  of  his  political  friends  in  Adams 
county  Mr.  Stevens  made  his  appearance  in  the  House 
when  it  met  in  May  and  proposed  to  be  sworn  in.  But 
McElwee,  of  Bedford,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the 
opening  scenes  at  the  regular  session,  submitted  a  pre- 
amble reciting  that  Stevens  had  forfeited  his  right  to  a 
seat,  connected  with  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of  live 
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be  appointed  to  investigate  his  claim  to  a  seat.  The  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  but  not  without  opposition.  Notice 
of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  was  given  to  Mr.  Stevens 
by  its  chairman  and  he  was  informed  that  he  would  be 
heard.  He  refused  to  appear.  His  written  reply  to  the 
chairman  was  disrespectful  to  the  House  and  rough  on 
McElwee,  but  I  think  the  weight  of  the  areument  was  on 
his  side.  If  his  seat  had  been  vacated  by  his  absence  from 
it,  the  vacancy  must  have  occurred  early  in  the  regular 
session  and  a  warrant  should  have  been  issued  for  an  elec- 
tion to  fill  it. 

The  committee  reported  against  Mr.  Stevens'  right  to 
a  seat,  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  58  to  34  declared  the 
seat  vacant.  An  election  was  ordered  and  held  on  the 
14th  of  June;  Mr.  Stevens  was  elected  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  19th,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  27th. 

David  R.  Porter  had  been  inaugurated  as  Governor  at 
the  expiration  of  Governor  Ritner's  term  on  the  15th  of 
Januar>%  1839,  all  question  about  his  election  having  van 
ished. 

Several  months  ago  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  bulky  vol- 
ume entitled  a  ^'History  of  Franklin  County,"  which  I 
found  had  been  printed  in  Chicago  in  1887.  Examination 
showed  that  it  contained  also  a  brief  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  there  was  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Buck- 
shot War,  written  by  Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  Meadville. 
From  this  chapter  I  extract  the  following  sentences :  "The 
Senate  was  clearly  anti-Masonic  and  the  House  would 
depend  upon  the  representatives  of  a  certain  district  of 
Philadelphia,  which  embraced  the  Northern  Liberties."  * 
*  *  *  **By  right  and  justice,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
anti-Masons  were  fairly  elected."  *  *  *  "The  militia  au- 
thorities were,  however,  able  to  clear  the  capitol,  when  the 
two.  Houses  assembled  and  the  Senate  signified  their  will- 
ingness to  recognize  that  branch  of  the  House  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Hopkins." 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  the  case,  amount- 
ing in  fact  to  a  perversion  of  history.  "By  right  and  jus- 
tice" the  anti-Masons  alluded  to  were  not  elected,  as  three 
of  their  owti  political  friends  (Butler,  Sturdevant  and 
Montelius)    testified    when    they    left    the    Cunningham 
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House  and  took  seats  in  the  Hopkins  House,  thus  giving 
the  latter  a  constitutional  majority  and  dealing  a  death 
blow  to  Secretary  Burrows'  proposal  to  "treat  the  elec- 
tion'' as  if  the  anti-Masons  "had  not  been  defeated." 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  others  in  the  Cun- 
ningham House  felt  as  did  these  three,  for  nearly  all  of 
them  followed  as  soon  as  they  could  without  an  appear- 
ance of  great  haste. 

The  Senate's  recognition  of  the  Hopkins  House  was  not 
all  that  the  Senate  did,  with  its  membership  of  two-thirds 
anti-Masons  to  one-third  Democrats.  It  admitted  to 
membership  in  its  own  body  the  two  Democrats  who 
claimed  to  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate  in  Philadel- 
phia county,  thereby  establishing  the  validity  of  their 
claim  and  vindicating  the  contention  of  the  Democrats 
that  Secretary  Burrows  had  no  right  to  suppress  returns 
duly  made  to  him.  Thus  by  the  action  of  political  friends 
of  their  own  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  were  the 
managers  of  the  Ritner  administration  condemned  and 
their  scheme  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  brought  to 
nought;  and  thus  is  Mr.  Bates'  assertion  that  the  Phila- 
delphia county  anti-Masons  had  been  "fairly  elected," 
shown  to  be  inaccurate. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  three  members  who  went  over 
from  the  Cunningham  to  the  Hopkins  House  formed  pre- 
cisely the  number  required  to  give  the  latter  a  majority. 
and  that  the  six  anti-Masonic  Whig  Senators  who  voted 
with  the  Democrats  to  recognize  the  Hopkins  House 
formed  precisely  the  number  required  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion of  recognition,  it  might  not  be  too  great  a  stretch  to 
assume  that  the  action  in  both  cases  had  been  argreed 
upon  in  caucus  by  the  anti-Masonic  Whigs  of  both 
branches,  after  they  had  gained  a  clear  view  of  the  case, 
and  that  the  numbers  had  been  arranged  to  efTect  the  ob- 
ject and  at  the  same  time  let  the  leaders  down  as  softly  as 
possible. 

Whoni  should  we  hold  responsible  for  the  "Buckshot 
War*'  ?  In. my  view,  censure,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin 
at  home  when  there  is  occasion  for  it,  And  taking  the 
facts  as  I  understand  them,  I  must  begin  with  members 
of  the  party  of  which  I  myself  have  long  been  a  member. 
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The  first  wrong  step  in  the  series  of  events  which  im- 
periled the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  fall  of  1838, 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  the  ten  Democratic  elec- 
tion judges  of.  Philadelphia  county.  True,  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  election  laws  of  that  period  and  therefore 
may  not  be  a  competent  critic.  But  common  law  and 
statute  law  usually  embody  common  sense,  and  surely  the  . 
law  of  common  sense  would  say  that  fraud  committed  in  a 
ballot  box  at  one  window  in  a  large  building,  would  not 
vitiate  all  the  ballot  boxes  in  all  the  windows  of  that 
biulding.  In  taking  the  action  they  did,  Mr.  Ingersoll  and 
his  friends  invited  contention  and  imperiled  the  seating 
of  two  Senators  and  eight  Representatives  of  their  own 
party  who  had  most  unquestionably  been  elected. 

Was  the  action  of  the  seven  anti-Masonic  Whig  election 
judges  any  better  than  that  of  the  ten  Democratic  judges? 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
worse.  But  there  was  worse  connected  with  it.  The  haste 
"and  the  unusual  manner  of  the  transmission  of  the  mi- 
nority return  to  Secretary  Burrows  tends  to  show  that  the 
course  he  subsequently  pursued  had  previously  been 
agreed  upon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  bones,  marrow  and 
brains  of  the  Ritner  administration,  was  Canal  Commis- 
sioner and  had  control  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
railroad,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  an  engine  was  kept  fired 
up  on  that  road  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  minority 
return  to  Harrisburg  before  the  majority  return  could  get 
there  by  the  usual  course,  furnishes  strong  evidence,  in 
view  of  what  followed,  that  Stevens,  Burrows  and  their 
active  coadjvitators  had  resolved  to  lay  the  minority  return 
Only  before  the  Legislature,  on  the  plea  (if  they  shold  con- 
descend to  put  in  a  plea  at  all)  that  it  was  the  first  received 
and  therefore  the  only  legal  return.  The  Secretary  took  it 
upon  himself  to  judge  of  the  election  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, a  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  lodged  nowhere  else.  This  was 
the  crowning  outrage  and  the  real  cause  of  the  "War." 
As  we  have  seen  it  was  finally  condemned  and  O'verturned 
by  anti-Masonic  Whig  members  of  l;)Oth  branches  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  have  alread}-  expressed  my  dissent  from  the  action  of 
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the  Democrats  in  denying  a  seat  to  IMr.  Stevens  at  the  ex- 
tra session  and  I  need  say  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Stevens 
hardly  did  justice  to  himself  in  staying  away  from  the 
regular  session.  He  acted  Hke  a  boy  who  will  not  play  un- 
less he  is  permitted  to  choose  the  game  and  direct  the 
players.  But  to  his  proud,  sensitive  and  ambitious  spirit, 
and  resolute  and  reckless  character,  the  action  of  many  oT 
his  partisans  must  have  been  supremely  disgusting,  though 
undoubtedly  right. 

Of  the  actors  in  this  "Buckshot  War"  drama,  Joseph 
Ritner,  though  the  highest  in  official  position,  was  really 
the  least  important.  It  is  undeniable  that  his  qualifica- 
tions for  high  office  were  of  a  low  order  .  Officially  he 
reigned,  but  others  ruled  in  his  name.  None  doubted  his 
honesty,  as  none  believed  in  his  capability.  If  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democracy  had  not  been  at  a  low  ebb  from 
1828  to  1838,  he  never  would  have  been  nominated,  and 
if  the  Democrats  had  not  split  and  run  two  candidates  in 
1835,  he  never  would  have  been  elected.  He  purchased  a 
farm  five  miles  west  of  Carlisle  and  went  to  live  on  it  at 
the  end  of  his  term.  Here  he  was  respected  as  a  good 
neighbor,  1)ut  neither  in  intelligence  nor  in  social  stand- 
ing did  he  rank  with  many  of  his  neighbors.  His  mes- 
sages were  undoubtedly  written  for  him.  In  one,  com- 
menting on  national  affairs,  some  action  that  had  been 
taken  was  ch.aracterized  as  ''a  base  bowins:  of  the  knee  to 
the  dark  spirit  of  slavery:  "  and  in  another,  commendin.^ 
the  Gettvsburo-  railroad  to  the  favor  of  the  Lei^islature,  it 
was  stated  that  the  road  "lay  so  far  south  as  never  to  be 
impeded  by  snow  or  ice."  The  hand  o-f  Stevens  was  plain- 
ly visible  in  l30th  of  these  messages.  He  must  have  smiled 
quietly  as  he  wrote  about  "snow  or  ice,"  for  he  certainly 
remembered  that  from  January,  1832,  on  till  spring,  this 
whole  section  of  Pennsylvania  lay  l)uried  under  the  heav- 
iest snowfall  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
—-three  feet  on  a  dead  level.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
railroads  and  coal,  and  residents  of  Chambersburg  and  of 
other  towns  had  to  cut  down  their  fruit  trees  and  cut  up 
old  furniture  for  fuel,  the  roads  being  impassable  far 
weeks. 

David  R.  Rorter  took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  con- 
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tentio'ii,  but  awaited  the  result  with  calmness  and  confi- 
dence. He  was  a  menil^er  of  one  of  the  brainiest  famihes 
in  the  State,  had  been  well-educated,  had  served  in  the 
Senate,  and  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Governor.  He  v^as  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  matters  connected  with  all  parts  of  the 
State  that  ever  I  met,  and  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  these 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  knew  everythir.g  of  consequence 
that  took  place  in  any  part  of  the  State.  His  location  on 
the  street  leading  from  the  railroad  to  the  heart  of  Harris- 
burg,  and  his  habit  of  pacing  back  and  forth  on  his  pave- 
ment in  good  weather,  (with  his  hands  crossed  under  the 
skirt  of  his  tight-bodied  coat),  which  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  people  from  all  points,  and  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence, enabled  him  to  learn  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
whoever  stopped  to  chat  with  him  v.as  siu*e  to  get  more 
information  than  he  gave. 

Thomas  H.  Burrows  had  a  good  education  and  con- 
siderable ability,  and  stood  fairly  well  in  the  general  esti- 
mation till  he  publicly  proposed  to  treat  the  election  as 
if  his  party  had  not  been  defeated,  and.  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, violated  his  plain  duty  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  This  brought  him  the  hatred  of  many  and  the 
contempt  of  more,  and  he  never  recovered  the  ground  he 
had  lost. 

William  Hopkins,  by  the  important  position  to  whieh 
he  was  assigned,  drew  the  attention  of  all  eyes.  He  bore 
their  scrutiny  with  honor  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction 
to  all.  Even  his  political  opponents  could  find  no  fault 
with  him.  He  went  through  a  trying  ordeal  without  fear 
and  emerged  from  it  without  reproach.  His  moderation 
w^as  equal  to  his  vigor,  and  each  was  what  the  emergency 
demanded.  He  counselled  calmness  and  firmness,  and 
sustained  his  precepts  by  his  example.  He  had  conscience 
and  could  not  believe  that  many  of  his  political  opponents 
could  be  wholly  devoid  of  it.  He  relied  on  their  ''sober 
second  thought"  to  set  them  right,  and  his  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.  A  misstep  on  his  part  would  have  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  that  was  burning  on  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal house,  ])ut  he  made  no  misstep.  He  had  faith  to  hope 
and  patience  to  wait,  and  these  l^rought  their  reward.    The 
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Democrats  acted  wisely  in  selecting  him  to  lead  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  mould.  He  had  "a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body."  He  was  pure  in  morals,  decorous  in 
walk,  talk  and  c.on,versation,  resolute  in  heart,  calm  in 
judgment,  and  deliberate  in  action.  He  was  too  consci- 
entious to  commit  a  wrong  and  too'  courageous  to  sur- 
render a  right.  A  man  of  different  stamp,  put  in  his  place, 
might  have  done  mischief  and  endangered  the  triumph  of 
a  righteous  cause.  The  coming  into  the  house  over  which 
he  presided  of  all  the  members  of  the  other  house,  except 
the  one  whose  evil  genius  had  done  so'  much  to  create  dan- 
ger, was  a  great  tribute  to  him  and  to  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Hopkins  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  the  Land 
Office  of  Pennsylvania,  Canal  Commissioner,  State  Sena- 
tor and  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872- 
3,  and  died  at  Pittsburg,  on  his  way  home,  after  becoming- 
ill  at  Philadelphia,  before  the  Convention  had  finished  its 
work.  He  bore  a  spotless  reputation  and  left  behind  him 
a  blessed  memory,  which  is  warmly  cherished  at  his  home 
in  Washington,  Pa.,  where  he  was  known  and  beloved  by 
old  and  young.  I  have  always  held  it  a  reproach  tO'  the 
Democrats  of  this  State  that  they  did  not  choose  Mr. 
Hopkins  to  succeed  Governor  Porter.  Instead,  they  se- 
lected a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  holding  office,  who'  had 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  who  was  the  least  in- 
tellectual of  our  chief  magistrates  except  one. 

Of  Thomas  S.  Cunningham  1  can  say  but  little  because 
I  know  but  little.  He  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Senate  in 
1836,  and  it  may  have  been  supposed  that  his  experience 
as  a  presiding  officer  would  stand  his  partisans  in  good 
stead  in  the  impending  struggle.  They  must  have  felt 
disappointed  w^hen  they  saw  the  ease  with  which  McElwec 
elbowed  him  out  of  the  chair.  It  may  be  that  he  inwardly 
questioned  the  policy  of  the  course  his  political  associate^-- 
had  resolved  upon,  and  therefore  did  not  make  the  effort 
they  had  expected  him  to  make  for  possession  of  the 
chair. .  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  ready  surrender  of  the  chair, 
without  resistance,  was  fortunate  for  all,  for  if  physical 
force  had  then  and  there  been  exerted,  this  bloodless  war 
might  have  been  one  of  blood.    Whatever  may  have  been 
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his  motive  Mr.  Cunningham's  apparently  nerveless  action 
resulted  in  great  good. 

Thomas  B.  McElwee  was  a  man  of  abiHty,  but  a  man 
not  much  to  be  admired.  He  was  popular  at  home  and 
had  some  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  popular  leadership. 
He  was  strong  physically  and  mentally,  but  his  disposition, 
which  was  also  strong,  finally  became  so  injuriously  af- 
fected by  his  indulgence  in  strong  drink,  that  the  better 
class  of  his  early  supporters  became  alienated  from  him. 
His  habits  w^ere  not  good  at  the  time  of  the  ''Buckshot 
War/'  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  succeeding  years  they 
became  worse.  There  w^as  danger  that  his  strong  nature 
would  carry  him  too  far  in  the  struggle  at  Harrisburg, 
but  there  were  restraining  influences  and  he  did  not  get 
beyond  bounds.  But  for  the  drawbacks  that  weighed 
against  his  rise  he  might  have  attained  a  commanding  po- 
sition in  public  esteem  and  a  high  place  in  public  life. 

Charles  B.  Penrose  was  one  of  the  two  Senators  who 
represented  the  district  composed  of  Cumberland,  Frank- 
lin and  Adams  counties.  He  resided  in  Carlisle,  wdiere  he 
stood  high  as  a  lawyer  and  in  social  life.  He  had  been  a 
Democrat,  but  had  gone  off  on  the  bank  question,  thus 
incurring  the  enmity  of  his  former  friends,  who,  as  is  com- 
mon in  such  cases,  attributed  to  him  an  unw^orthy  motive. 
He  was  distinguished  for  suavity  of  manner,  and  the  w^on- 
der  is,  not  that  he  vacated  the  Speaker's  chair  after  four 
hours  of  uproar  in  the  Senate,  but  that  he  did  not  vacate 
it  much  sooner.  The  district  he  in  part  represented  ren- 
dered a  verdict  against  him  and  his  political  associates 
soon  after  the  exciting  scenes  at  Harrisburg  had  come  to 
a  close.  Mr.  Penrose's  colleague,  Jacob  Cassatt,  of  Adams 
county,  had  died ;  a  warrant  for  an  election  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy was  issued,  and  in  this  the  day  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  inauguration  of  the  Governor  elect,  was 
fixed  for  the  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  leading 
Democrats  of  the  district  of  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
at  the  inauguration  of  their  Governor,  or,  if  they  attended, 
to  deprive  their  Senatorial  candidate  of  their  votes  and 
influence.  But  they  laughed  at  the  spiteful  joke,  stayed 
at  home,  and  elected  Thomas  C.  Miller,  of  Adams,  who 
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had  presided  at  Democratic  meetings  held  in  HarrisburL; 
while  the  contest  was  raging-  there.  Mr.  Penrose  took 
'part  against  Mr.  Clay  and  in  favor  of  General  Harrison  \n 
the  movements  preceding  the  nomination  for  President 
in  1840,  and  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Harrison  ho 
was  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  He  thrust  him- 
self into  the  Clay  Convention  held  in  Chambersburg  in 
1839,  and  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  Harrison;  the  Con- 
vention, by  what  I  thought  a  remarkable  stretch  of  cour- 
tesy, allowing  him  thus  to  ruffle  the  current  of  its  delibera- 
tions. 

George  W.  Barton  participated  in  the  contention  at 
Harrisburg  to  the  extent  of  making  speeches  at  Demo- 
cratic meetings  held  there.  Pie  first  became  known  to  the 
people  of  the  State  by  a  speech  he  made  in  the  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  Porter  for  Governor  in  1838.  I 
was  told  at  the  time,  by  a  gentleman  who  heard  it  and  had 
listened  to  many  speeches,  that  Barton  was  the  finest  he 
ever  had  heard.  It  made  him  famous  at  once.  His  history 
has  some  peculiar  points.  Mr.  Buchanan  told  me  he  had 
come  to  Lancaster  when  yoimg,  with  a  company  of  stroll- 
ing actors,  and  had  attracted  the  special  attention  of  z 
gentleman  there,  who  spoke  to  Mr.  Buchanan  about  him 
and  finally  suggested  that  he  take  him  intO'  his  office  and 
see  what  could  be  made  ef  him.  Mr.  Buchanan  agreed  to 
this,  and  suitable  arrangements  were  made,  and  in  due 
time  Barton  was -admitted  to  the  Bar,  not  long  before  he 
made  his  speech  in  the  Convention  at  Harrisburg.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  was  appointed  judge  of  a  court 
in  Philadelphia  which  I  think  was  created  specially  fo/ 
him.  Indeed  I  think  two  courts  were  created  at  or  about 
the  same  time,  one  to  confer  a  judicial  station  upon  this 
splendid  Democratic  orator,  and  the  other  to  confer  a  like 
station  upon  a  Whig  noted  as  a  prose  and  poetical  writer. 
And  if  my  memory  is  not  leading  me  astray  both  of  these 
courts  were  afterwards  a1)olished  in  order  tO'  get  rid  of 
their  judges,  wliose  habits  had  become  intolerable.  Bar- 
ton went  with  the  tide  which  was  then  flowing  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  before  he  had  been  there  very  long  the  news 
came  back  that  after  a  gambling  and  drinking  carouse  one 
niijht  in  San  Francisco  he  rushed  wildh"  out  and  threv 
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himself  into  the  bay,  and  nothing-  ever  was  seen  of  him 
again. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the  most  noted  man  who  had 
any  connection  with  the  "Buckshot  War."  He  came  to 
Pennsylvania  from  Vermont,  where  he  was  born  in  1792, 
and  the  close  of  the  year  181 5  found  him  located  at  York, 
as  assistant  teacher  in  an  academy.  In  spite  of  the  poverty 
of  his  parents  he  had  manag-ed  to  O'btain  a  cO'lleg:iate  edu- 
cation before  he  left  his  native  State,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  York  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  teach- 
ing* at  the  same  time.  There  must  have  been  a  fine  stripe 
of  silken  aristocracy  woven  throug-h  the  Bar  of  York  at 
that  time,  for,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  shutting- 
Stevens  out  from  among-  them,  the  lawyers  adopted  a 
resolution  "that  no  person  should  be  recognized  as  a  law- 
yer who  followed  any  other  vocation  while  preparing  him- 
self for  admission."  After  he  had  completed  his  studies 
he  flanked  the  York  lawyers  very  neatly.  He  crossed  over 
into  Harford  count3^  Maryland,  and  was  there  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  coming  back  with  papers  which  entitled 
him  to  admission  to  any  Bar  in  this  State,  he  located  him- 
self at  Gettysburg.  He  had  only  a  dollar  or  two  in  his 
pocket ;  the  lawyers  received  him  coldly ;  he  got  but  lit- 
tle to  do  and  was  contemplating  a  change  of  location, 
when  a  crime  unexpectedly  afforded  him,  relief.  A  mur- 
der of  an  atrocious  character  was  committed  and  Stevens 
was  engaged  for  the  defense  because  none  of  the  promi- 
nent lawyers  would  undertake  it.  In  the  trial  of  this  case 
he  displayed  a  depth  of  learning  and  a  skill  in  handling 
witness  and  dealing  with  evidence  that  astonished  all,  from 
the  Judge  on  the-bench  to  the  spectators  on  the  back  seats. 
The  immediate  results  of  the  trial  were  that  Stevens  got 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  his  client  got  hung.  He  could 
not  clear  the  murderer,  but  the  ability  he  displayed  cleared 
his  own  road  to  success. 

Considering  the  intense  anti-slavery^  feeling  evinced  by 
Mr.  Stevens  during  most  of  his  life,  it  strikes  one  as  a 
curious  circumstance  that  at  this  period  in  his  career  at 
the  Bar  he  was  counsel  in  opposition  tO'  the  claim  to  free- 
dom, for  herself  and  her  children,  of  a  colored  woman  held 
to  servitude  under  the  laws  of  Maryland.    In  her  capacity 
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as  a  servant  the  woman  had,  when  young",  repeatedly  been 
broug^ht  into  Adams  county  and  kept  there  for  at  time. 
Suit  for  her  freedom  was  brought  in  that  county.  Stevens 
carried  the  case  against  her.  It  was  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  then  (in  1821)  sat  in  Chambersburg. 
and  here  he  ag-ain  carried  his  case,  and  the  woman  and  her 
children  were  remanded  to  their  claim.ant. 

Having-  established  a  lucrative  lavv*  practice  and  become 
a.  man  of  property,  Mr.  Stevens  became  ambitious  of 
wreathing  his  brow  with  political  honors.  The  chance  did 
not  seem  good,  as  he  inclined  to  the  Federal  party  and 
it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  But  as  one  murder 
had  come  to  his  aid  at  a  critical  juncture  in  his  life  as  a 
lawyer,  so,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  did  another  murder 
afford  him  a  start  in  political  life.  William  Morgan,  a 
resident  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  was  said  to  have  in  press  a  work  revealing  certain 
secrets  of  ^lasonry,  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  order,  v/as  seized  in  daylight  and  spirited 
off  northward  and  never  seen  afterward.  Not  the  least 
trace  of  him  having  been  obtained,  the  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  that  his  abductors  had  sunk  him  in  Lake  Ontario. 

This  event,  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1826,  created 
intense  excitement  in  western  New  York,  and  this  speedily 
extended  to  other  States  in  the  north.  This  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  ambitious  men  who  were  outside  of  any 
existing  party  and  they  eagerly  embraced  it.  Tliey  de- 
nounced ■Masonry  as  dangerous  to  free  institutions,  and 
as,  indeed,  a  conspiracy  against  the  interests  and  even  the 
personal  safety  of  individuals  not  connected  with  the  or- 
der. So  successfully  did  they  work  this  "scare,"  that  by 
1828  they  had  formed  an  anti-Masonic  part}-  which  cast 
70,000  votes  in  New  York. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  hastened  to  take  up  the  anti-^^Iasonic 
cause  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  charged  against  him  that 
he  did  this  in  revenge  for  the  refusal  of  the  order  to  admit 
him  to  its  membership,  but  I  do  not  think  any  conclusive 
evidence  to.  this  eft'ect  ever  was  laid  before  the  public.  He 
was  most  probably  animated  by  a  desire  to  ])uild  up  a  po- 
litical party  of  which  he  should  be  the  recognized  leader. 
Of  course  he  mav  have  been  conscientious  in  the  l^elief  he 
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expressed  that  Masonry  was  an  institution  of  the  most 
reprehensible  character;  but  how  this  could  be,  with  the 
knowledg-e  he  must  have  had  that  men  of  the  very  highest 
character  in  every  community  in  which  he  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  acquainted,  were  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity, is  something  that  cannot  easily  be  understood. 

After  Jackson's  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1828,  the 
opposition  to  the  Democracy  in  Pennsylvania  had  gone 
to  pieces.  Mr.  Stevens  gathered  up  the  fragmients  and 
welded  them  together  with  so  much  success  that  he  was 
able  to  hold  an  anti-Masonic  State  Convention  in  1829, 
when  Joseph  Ritner  was,  for  the  first  time,  nominated 
for  Governor.  He  received  61,776  votes,  but  was  de- 
feated. Nominated  a  second  time  in  1832,  he  received 
88,f65  votes,  but  was  again  defeated.  Nominated  a  third 
time  in  1835,  he  received  94,023  votes  and  w'as  elected, 
the  Democratic  vote  of  io6,39obeing  divided  between  two 
candidates.  Wolf  and  Muhlenberg.  Nominated  a  fourth 
time  in  1838,  Ritner  was  defeated,  the  "Buckshot  War" 
followed,  the  anti-Masonic  party  ceased  to  exist,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  for  a  time  passed  under  a  cloud.  The  Whig  party 
was  coming  into  existence  in  1832,  and  it  grew  and  gradu^ 
ally  absorbed  the  anti-^lasonic  party,  and  swallowed  all 
that  was  left  of  it  at  the  close  of  Ritner's  administration. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives  in  1833,  ^^'^^^  ^^as  annually 
re-elected  till  (and  including)  1838,  except  in  1836.  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  After  his  election  during  the  extra  session 
in  May,  1839,  he  was  out  of  the  Legislature  till  1841,  when 
he  was  again  and  for  the  last  time  elected.  During  his  ser- 
vice lie  disting-uished  hiniself  as  an  advocate  of  free  schools 
and  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  as  a  fierce  opponent 
of  Masonr}-.  In  his  last  session  he  displayed  afresh  his 
propensity  to  employ  drastic  remedies.  The  State  Banks 
had  suspended  specie  payment,  and  he  proposed,  as  an 
amendment  to  a  pending  bill,  that  the  pay  of  all  the  Bank 
officers  be  suspended  till  specie  payment  should  be  re- 
sumed. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance connected  with  ^Fr.  Stevens'  earlv  career  as  a  law- 
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yer,  that  he  acted  against  a  slave-woman  who  claimed 
freedom  for  herself  and  her  children.  It  is  equally  singu- 
lar that  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1837  he  bore 
no  conspicuous  part  against  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"white"  as  a  qualification  for  an  elector.  He  removed  to 
Lancaster  in  1842,  and  here  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  anti-Masonic  party.  The 
first  fruits  of  his  efforts  were  bitter.  John  Strohm,  one  of 
the  six  anti-Masonic  Senators  who  had  overturned  him 
and  ended  the  "Buckshot  War"  without  bloodshed,  and 
whom  for  this  reason  he  hated  intensely,  was  nominated 
for  Congress  and  elected  in  1844.  But  by  1848  Stevens 
had  gained  strength  enough  to  risk  putting  himself  up  for 
Congress.  When  the  result  of  the  primai-y  elections  be- 
came known  he  was  set  down  as  defeated ;  but  when  the 
Convention  met,  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  delegates 
w^ho  had  been  instructed  for  Mr.  Smith  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  thus  he  was  nominated.  Perhaps  a  hint  as 
to  how  these  changes  may  have  been  effected  may  be  got 
from  the  "Biographical  History  of  Lancaster  County," 
where,  in  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Stevens  by  his  former  student 
and  ardent  admirer,  A.  H.  Hood,  the  following  is  said  in 
connection  with  this  nomination. 

"Beggars  of  all  grades,  high  or  low,  are  very  quick  in 
finding  out  the  weak  points  of  those  on  whom  they  intend 
to  operate  ;  and  Mr.  Stevens  was  always,  but  more  partic- 
ularly.when  he  was  a  candidate,  most  unmercifuUv  fleeced. 
This  trait  was  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  politics  of  this 
county.  Before  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  no  one 
here  thought  of  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to 
get  votes.  Now,  no  man,  whatever  his  qualifications,  can 
be  nominated  for  any  office,  unless  he  answers  all  demands 
made  upon  him,  and  forks  over  a  greater  amount  than  any 
one  else  will,  for  the  same  office.  It  is  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  things,  but  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied." 

Thaddeus  Stevens  had  great  intellectual  endowments 
and  played  a  great  part  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  twenty 
years  preceding  his  election  to  Congress.  He  also'  played 
a  great  part  on  the  national  board  in  the  twenty  succeed- 
ing years,  1)ut  this  chapter  of  his  history  belong's  to  the 
whole  countr}',  and  my  paper  being  much  too  long  al- 
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ready,  I  will  follow  him  no  farther,  except  only  to  say,  that 
whilst  he  failed  in  the  desperate  charge  he  made  in  the 
"Buckshot  War,"  he  drove  his  chariot  through  all  oppos- 
ing ranks  in  the  Reconstruction  period,  and  died  a  victor 
at  last.  , 
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The  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Linn 
Harbaug'h,  Esq.,  on  the  evening  of  November  27,  1900. 
The  following-  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Palmer. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA  OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


DR.   C.  F.  PALMER. 


The  world  we  live  in  is  a  fairy  land  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Our  very  existence  is  a  miracle  in  itself,  and  yet  few  of 
us  enjoy  as  we  might,  and  none  of  us  appreciate  fully,  the 
beauties  which  surround  us.  No  one  can  hope  even  in  a 
lon^  life  to  visit  but  a  small  part  of  the  earth,  and  even 
of  that  under  our  eyes  we  see  little. 

What  we  see  depends  mainly  on  what  we  look  for.  We 
look  at  the  sky  mostly  to  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  rain. 
In  the  same  field  the  farmer  will  notice  the  crop,  geolo- 
gists the  fossils,  botanists  the  flowers,  sportsmen  the  cover 
for  game.  The  .effect  of  natural  beauty  does  not,  ho\f- 
ever,  always  gladden,  but  intensifies  feeling;  that  our  joys 
are  more  joyful,  yet  sorrows  may  be  more  sorrowful.  But 
to  the  naturalist  the  seasons  come  round  like  old  friends ; 
to  him  the  birds  sing,  as  he  walks  along  the  flowers  look- 
ing up  from  the  ground,  recalling  sweet  pleasures  of  past 
years,  and  this  in  turn  fades  away,  leaving  a  fresh  store  of 
happy  memories.  For  our  greater  power  of  perceiving  we 
are  indebted  to  science,  and  if  we  accept  the  help  of  this 
Fairy  Godmother,  fewer  hours  of  labor  will  supply  our 
necessities,  and  we  will  have  more  time  to  enjoy  all  that 
makes  life  best  worth  living.  But  science  cannot  unravel 
all  the  mysteries  of  plant  life,  nor  the  origin  and  growth 
of  animal  life.  Tennyson  says  of  this:  ''Flower  in  the 
crannied  wall,  I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies,  I  hold  you 
here,  roat  and  all,  in  mv  hand,  little  flower — But  if  I  could 
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understand  what  you  are,  roat  and  all,  I  should  know  what 
God  and  Man  is." 

Attempt  to  explain  the  forms,  colors,  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  animals  and  plants  are  by  no  means  new. 
There  is  a  pretty  mythical  story  which  meant  to  explain 
certain  points  about  several  common  plants.  Balder,  the 
God  of  Mirth  and  Merriment,  was  regarded  as  deficient 
in  the  possession  of  immortality.  Thor  was  petitioned  to 
make  him  immortal,  and  the  prayer  was  granted,  on  con- 
dition that  every  animal  and  plant  would  swear  not  to  in- 
jure him.  To  secure  this  object  Nana,  Balder's  wife,  de- 
scended upon  the  earth.  Lohi,  the  God  of  Envy,  followed 
her,  disguised  as  a  crow,  and  settled  on  a  little  blue  flower, 
hoping  to  cover  it  so  that  Nana  might  overlook  it.  The 
flower,  however,  cried  out,  "Forget-me-not,  forget-me- 
not,"  and  has  ever  since  had  that  name.  Loki  then  flew 
up  into  an  oak,  and  sat  on  a  mistletoe,  and  Nana  carried 
off  the  oath  of  the  oak,  forgetting  the  mistletoe.  One 
day  the  Gods,  supposing  Balder  proof,  amused  themselves 
by  shooting  at  him,  posting  him  against  a  holly.  Loki 
tipped  an  arrow  with  mistletoe  against  which  he  was  not 
proof.  This  pierced  him  to  the  heart  and  he  fell  dead. 
Some  drops  of  his  blood  spurted  on  the  holly,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  redness  of  the  berries ;  the  mistletoe  was 
so  grieved  that  she  has  ever  since  born  fruit  like  tears; 
and  the  crow,  whose  form  Loki  had  taken  and  which  had 
been  v/hite,  turned  black.  We  cannot  here  stop  to  write 
of  the  reasons  for,  and  uses  of,  color  and  form,  the  intel- 
ligent means  for  propogation,  and  the  wonderful  adapta- 
bility, because  this  would  lead  us  into  the  fascinating  sub- 
ject— the  romance  of  flowers ;  a  story  too  alluring  and 
long  to  tell  now. 

To  write  the  history  of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  our 
county  would  require  more  time  than  any  one  but  a  per- 
son of  leisure  could  command.  I  cannot  do  more  than 
tell  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  cultivated  plants,  and  of 
the  animals  under  domestication. 

The  traditions  of  ancient  peoples,  embelished  by  facts, 
have  attributed  the  first  steps  in  agriculture,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  useful  plants  to  some  divinity,  or  at  least 
to  some  Inca.     Tliis  is  hardly  probable,  and  observation 
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of  the  attempts  at  agricltiire  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
our  own  day  proves  that  the  facts  are  otherwise. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  must  have  been  de- 
termining causes  to  excite  these  attempts ;  to  renew  them, 
to  make  them  successful.  The  first  cause  is  that  such  a 
plant,  offering  advantages  that  all  men  seek,  must  be  with- 
in reach.  Other  conditions  are  sufficiently  evident :  a 
proper  climate,  some  degree  of  security,  lastly  a  pressing 
necessity,  due  to  insufficient  resources  in  fishing,  hunting-, 
or  in;  the  production  of  nutritious  plants,  such  as  the  ba- 
nana, chestnut  and  breadfruit.  Tlie  various  causes  which 
favor  or  obstruct  the  beginnings  of  agriculture,  explain 
why  certain  regions  have  been  for  thousands  of  years  peo- 
pled by  husbandmen,  while  others  are  inhabited  by  na- 
madic  tribes.  At  an  early  period  it  was  found  easy  to 
cultivate  rice  and  leguminous  plants  in  Southern  Asia ; 
barley  and  wheat  in  Mesapotamia  and  Egypt;  maize,  the 
potato,  sweet  potato,  marrioc  in  America.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  America,  hunting  and  fishing  offered 
resources,  and  agriculture  must  have  been  introduced 
there  late.  Tlie  element  of  hazard  in  hunting  and  fishing 
attracts  primitive,  and  sometimes  civilized  man,  more  than 
the  regular  labor  of  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
examples  of  cultivated  plants  is  in  a  drawing  representing 
figs,  found  in  Egypt  in  the  pyramid  of  Gizeth.  This  may 
represent  an  epoch  three  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tion  Era.  In  China  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ  the  Emperor  Chenming  instituted  the 
ceremony  at  which  every  year  five  species  of  useful 
plants  are  sowti — rice,  sweet  potato,  wheat,  and  two  kinds 
of  millet.  Agriculture  appear  then  to  be  as  ancient  in 
China  as  in  Egy^pt. 

In  America  agriculture  is  not  so  ancient  as  in  Asia  or 
Egypt,  if  we  judge  from  the  civilization  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  However,  the  widespread  cultivation  of  certain 
plants,  such  as  maize,  tobacco  and  the  sweet  potato,  ar- 
gues a  considerable  antiquity  of  perhaps  two  thousand 
years. 

Tlie  discovery  of  America  in  1492  was  the  last  great 
event  which  caused  the  diffusion  of  cultivated  plants  into 
all  coimtries.     The  American  species  such  as  the  potato, 
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maize,  the  prickly  pear,  tobacco,  &c.,  were  first  imported 
into  Europe  and  Asia.  Then  a  number  of  species  from  the 
Old  World  were  introduced  into  America.  Then  the 
growing  facility  of  the  means  of  communication,  combin- 
ed with  a  general  idea  of  improvement,  produced  more 
general  dispersion  of  useful  plants. 

The  study  of  species  considered  as  tO'  their  origin,  early 
cultivation,  and  the  principal  facts  of  difTusion  is  not  an 
easy  task,  but  to  establish  as  a  fact  the  time  when  a  plant 
was  first  introduced  into  a  state  or  county,  is  a  work  be- 
yond our  limited  knowledge,  except  to  say  that  those 
cultivated  for  food  have  followed  the  habitations  of  man. 
Now,  if  we  consider  those  cultivated  for  their  subterranian 
parts,  such  as  the  radish,  we  find  that  it  is  idigenous  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World ;  but,  as  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  gardens  from  the  earliest  historic  times, 
from  China  and  Japan  to  Europe,  and  as  it  sows  itself  fre- 
quently, it  is  difYicult  to  fix  upon  its  starting  point.  Her- 
oditus  speaks  of  a  radish  used  by  the  builders  of  the  pyra- 
mid Cheops  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment. In  1584  it  was  cultivated  in  England,  and  no  doubt 
was  introduced  in  America  many  years  later.  Its  food 
value  is  very  low;  it  being  over  ninety  per  cent,  water, 
with  starch,  sugar  and  nitrogen. 

The  potato  occupies  a  place  next  in  importance  to  the 
seeds  of  the  cereals  as  an  article  of  vegetable  food;  its 
natural  habitat  is  most  probably  Chili,  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  introduced  intO'  that 
part  of  the  United  States  now  known  as  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Thence  it  was  carried  to  England  and 
Ireland  about  1580  and  became  a  very  popular  food  in  Ire- 
land. Dr.  Smith  says  that  an  adult  Irishman  will  consume 
ten  pounds  of  potatoes  daily.  Three  to  four-fifths  of  food 
there  being  derived  from  the  potato.  In  composition  it 
is  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  water,  with  starch,  sugar, 
fat  and  saline  matter. 

Batata-Edulis,  or  sweet  potato,  called  potato  because 
the  roots  swelled  to  resemble  tubers,  appeared  to  the 
early  navigators  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  the 
white  potato.  Tlie  sweet  potato  belongs  to  the  convalvu- 
lus  family  of  plants.     The  sweet  potato  is  sugar}-  as  well 
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as  farinaceous.  It  is  cultivated  in  all  counties  within  or 
near  the  tropics,  but  more  in  the  New  World.  Its  origin 
is  according-  to  a  number  of  authors,  doubtful,  but  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  an  American  origin.  It  is  said  that 
Christopher  Columbus,  when  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  before  Queen  Isabella,  offered  her  various  produc- 
tions from  the  New  World,  sweet  potatoes  among  others. 
It  is  now  a  favorite  article  of  food — more  generally  used 
perhaps  than  any  vegetable,  except  the  ordinary  potato, 
and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming  a  wholesome  food. 
Its  nutritious  value  is  higher  than  the  white  potato.  Be- 
tween the  radish  and  potatoes,  in  value  as  food  plants 
are  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  plants  cultivated  for  their 
fruits,  the  apple  may  be  selected  as  the  most  important 
if  we  restrict  the  term  to  apples,  pears,  plums  and  grapes ; 
but  the  term  fruit  in  botanical  language  signifies  the  seed, 
with  its  surrounding  structure ;  in  a  popular  and  dietetic 
sense  it  has  a  more  limited  significance.  Botanically, 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  constitute  fruits.  The  apple, 
of  which  there  are  now  numerous  varieties,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability derived  by  cultivation  from  the  wild  crab,  a  native 
of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  smallest  apples 
are  grown  in  Siberia,  the  largest  in  America.  By  cross 
fertihzation  &c.,  many  varieties  have  been  produced,  but 
none  seem  quite  equal  to  those  grown  in  the  old  orchard 
at  home.  Early  in  the  summer  there  was  a  mellow  June 
apple  with  a  flavor  as  delicate  as  vanila  bean ;  we  ate  them 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  the  red  headed  woodpecker 
contended  for  those  having  the  highest  color.  Did  you 
never  climb  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  tree,  and  risk 
life  and  limb  to  find  that  the  winged  glutton  had  scooped 
the  sweet  morsel  through  a  smallish  hole  in  the  skin? 
Then  there  were  ramboes,  delicious  as  a  nectarine  from 
the  tropics,  and  the  Red  Streak — I  spell  it  with  a  capital — 
rich,  gamey  succulence  that  will  never  be  equalled. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  history  of  the  peach 
from  its  Persian  origin  through  Greece  and  Rome  where 
it  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 
The  quince  also  has  a  Persian  origin,  but  its  antiquity  in 
Greece  may  be  gathered  from  a  superstition  that  the  fruit 
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of  the  quince  was  a  preservation  from  evil  influences,  and 
was  prescribed  to  enter  into  the  marriage  rites.  Some  au- 
thors maintain  that  the  apple  disputed  by  Hera,  Aphro- 
dite, and  xVthene  was  a  quince.. 

The  improvement  of  the  grape  by  American  cultiva- 
tion is  a  fascinating  history.  For  many  years  after  the 
settlement  of  America,  the  only  grapes  cultivated  were  of 
European  origin,  but  these  were  not  hardy  in  Eastern 
America.  Until  this  was  established  the  native  vines  at- 
tracted attention  but  were  neglected,  The  first  to  attain 
prominence  was  the  now  famous  Catawba,  found  wild  in 
North  Carolina  in  1802.  A  few  years  later  the  Isabella 
was  introduced,  and  successfully  cultivated.  In  1840  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Concord,  originated  by  selection  the  now  famous 
Concord,  at  his  grounds ;  evidently  a  seedling  from  some 
wild  grape  which  must  have  been  scattered  by  boys  or 
birds.  He  gave  it  good  care  until  it  fruited  in  1843,  P^^' 
ducing  a  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  free  from  foxy 
flavor.  Of  these  he  planted  seeds,  and  repeated  these  se- 
lections until  1849,  when  he  produced  the  luscious  fruit 
of  the  present  day.  Many  excellent  grapes  have  been 
propogated  by  hybridization. 

Of  plants  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  the  bean,  wheat, 
and  maize  are  most  important.  The  origin  of  the  bean  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  but  is  a  native  of  the  East ;  it  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  The  Chinese  knev/  it 
before  the  Christian  Era.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  it 
kuamos.  Tlie  Latins  called  it  faba.  It  was  an  ancient 
Roman  rite  to  put  beans  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Goddess 
Carma.  It  was  cultivated  by  ancient  Egyptians.  No 
beans  have  been  found  in  the  Sarcophagi,  nor  drawings 
of  the  plant  seen.  But,  the  plant  was  considered  unclean ; 
the  priests  could  not  even  bear  the  sight  of  it.  It  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  Old  Testament  Second  Samuel  xvii  128, 
Ezeh  iv  19,  showing  that  the  Hebrews  knew  it  one  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ.  This  nutritious  seed  was  early 
cultivated  in  America,  and  has  followed  the  pioneer  and 
tarried  with  the  settled  inhabitant. 

The  original  maize,  the  American  cereal,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  eminent  authority,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Old  World  until  after  discovery 
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of  the  New  Continent.  Maize  was  one  of  the  staples  of 
its  agriculture,  from  the  La  Plata  to  the  United  States. 
The  burial  mounds  of  the  natives  of  North  /\merica,  who 
preceded  those  of  later  date,  the  tombs  of  the  Incas,  the 
catacombs  of  Peru,  contain  grains  or  ears  of  maize.  In 
Mexico,  a  Goddess,  who  had  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  maize  Cinteult,  answered  to  the  ceres  of  the 
Greeks,  and  received  offerings  of  the  first  fruits.  At  Cusco 
the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  offered  sacrifices  of  bread  made 
from  Indian  corn.  By  selection  and  hybridization  corn 
has  been  improved,  and  new  varieties  produced.  Wheat 
may  be  said  to  form  the  most  useful  article  of  vegetable 
food,  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  and  wide- 
ly cultivated  of  the  cereal  grains.  Tlie  cultivation  of  wheat 
is  prehistoric  in  the  Old  World.  Very  ancient  Eg)'ptian 
monuments  older  than  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  show  this 
cultivation  established.  And  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks 
attribute  its  origin  to  mythical  personages,  Isis,  Ceres, 
The  earliest  lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland  cultivated  a  small 
grained  wheat,  when  men  employed  only  flint  tools..  The 
Chinese,  who  grew  wheat  2700  B.  C,  considered  it  a  gift 
direct  from  heaven.  In  the  annual  ceremony  of  sowing 
five  kinds  of  seed,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Chinnang, 
wheat  is  one  of  the  species. 

The  existence  of  different  names  for  wheat  in  the  most 
ancient  languages  confirms  the  belief  in  a  great  antiquity 
of  cultivation.  It  is  a  fact  that  wheat  has  kept  along  with 
agriculture  from  a  period  immensely  remote,  and  that  it 
followed  the  early  settler  in  the  New  World,  where  it  has 
been  brought  to  a  quality  unsurpassed.  Most  improve- 
ment has  resulted  from  selection,  following  the  caution 
of  Virgil.  He  says:  'T've  seen  the  largest  seeds,  tho' 
viewed  with  care,  Degenerate,  unless  th'  industrious  hand 
Did  yearly  cull  the  largest.  A  large  number  of  sorts  have 
their  origin  in  America ;  famous  examples  being  Tappa- 
hannock  found  in  Virginia  in  1854.  And  the  Fultz  wheat, 
found  in  a  field  of  Lancaster  red  wheat  in  1862,  by  Abra- 
ham Fultz.  The  story  of  origin  of  varieties  of  the  an- 
cient stock  is  too  long  to  tell  now.  It  is  perhaps  in  place 
to  speak  of  the  supposed  Mummy  wheat,  to  say  that  no 
grain  taken  from  an  ancient  Egvptian  Sarcophagus  and 
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sown  by  horticulturists,  has  been  known  to  germinate. 
Once  only  did  the  experiment  seem  successful,  but  the 
Arabs  sometimes  have  slipped  modern  seeds  into  the 
tombs,  as  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  maize 
have  been  found  there ;    maize,  an  American  plant. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  first 
crops  of  cereals,  the  first  yield  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize  in 
any  considerable  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  people  of  English  blood,  was  that  of  40  acres  in  the 
Jamestown  colony  in  1609.  Wheat  was  first  sowai  in 
Massachusetts  on  the  southern  coast  as  early  as  1602,  and 
it  was  cultivated  in  Virginia  in  161 1.  Rye  dates  back  in 
New  England  to  1630;    oats  and  barley  to  1602. 

Plymouth  Colony  cultivated  potatoes  in  1629.  The  first 
apples  raised  in  this  country  were  from  trees  on  Govern- 
ors Island  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  1639,  and  the  first 
nurser)^  of  fruit  trees  w^as  that  on  Governor  Endicott's 
farm  at  Salem,  planted  in  1640. 

Considering  briefly  the  origin  of  our  domestic  animals, 
we  find  the  history  of  the  horse  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Re- 
mains of  this  animal  in  a  domesticated  condition  have  been 
found  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  belonging  to  the  Neo- 
lithic period.  Naturalists  have  generally  considered  that 
all  the  breeds  have  descended  from  a  single  species,  but  if 
we  admit  that  there  has  been  much  inherited  variation, 
still  it  is  Ytry  probable  that  there  were  several  species 
originally. 

The  savages  of  North  and  South  America  easily  reclaim 
the  feral  horse,  so  that  there  is  no  improbability  that  sav- 
ages in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  domesticated  more 
than  one  species.  At  present  no  aboriginal  or  truly  wild 
horse  is  known  to  exist ;  it  is  commonly  believed  that  so- 
called  wald  horses  are  escaped  domestic  animals. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  long  continued 
selection  of  qualities  serviceable  to  man,  has  been  the 
chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  several  breeds  of  the  horse. 
Thus  we  have  the  powerful  dray,  the  English  racer;  com- 
mingled blood  of  Arabs  and  Turks.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
that  studs  were  carefully  kept  for  breeding,  and  Solomon 
imported  horses  from  Egypt  at  high  prices. 
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Domestic  cattle  are  descended  from  more  than  one  wild 
form.  Naturalists  haA-e  generally  made  two  main  divi- 
sions of  cattle.  Tlie  humped  kinds  inhabiting  tropical 
countries,  called  in  India  Zebus,  and  the  common  non- 
humped  cattle.  Tlie  humped  cattle  were  domesticated,  as 
seen  on  the  EgN'ptian  monuments,  as  early  as  2100  B.  C. 
That  many  breeds  have  originated  through  variation,  in- 
dependently of  descent  from  distinct  species,  there  is  no 
doubt. 

In  looking  for  some  account  of  the  first  domestic  ani- 
mals in  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  find  that  the  first 
horses  were  brought  over  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voy- 
age in  1493.  In  1527  forty-tW'O  horses  were  landed  in 
Florida,  and  perished  soon  after  their  arrival.  The  wild 
horses  of  the  southwest  are  probably  descendants  of  the 
fine  Spanish  horses  abandoned  by  De  Soto. 

In  1604  a  French  lawyer  brought  over  horses  to  Acadia, 
and  these  probably  were  the  ancestors  of  Canadian  ponies. 
In  1609  horses  were  brought  to  Jamestow^n,  in  1629  to  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  In  1625  horses  wxre  brought  from 
Flanders  to  New^  York.  From  these  importations  the 
race  of  American  horses  originated.  De  Soto  seems  to 
have  brought  the  first  swine  into  this  country  from  Cuba 
in  1538;    perhaps  from  stock  landed  by  Columbus  in  1493. 

Owing  to  difficulties  and  expense  of  importation,  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  brought  no  cattle  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  first  stock  fell  a  prey  to  wolves,  or  the  Indians.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  a  red  calf  was 
cheaper  than  a  black  one,  because  the  wolves  w^ould  soon- 
er mistake  it  for  a  deer.  In  1636  cow's  would  sell  at  £2-^ 
to  £30  sterling,  oxen  at  £40  a  pair,  and  a  quart  of  new  milk 
could  be  had  for  a  penny.  Dairy  cattle  w^ere  brought  to 
Virginia  in  161 1,  to  Plymouth  in  1624;  these  were  Dev- 
onshires. 

Other  stock  came  to  New  York,  Delaware  and  New- 
Hampshire,  from  Spain,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Denmark. 
In  the  Virginia  colony  the  opinion  prevailed  that  housing 
and  milking  cow^s  in  winter  would  kill  them. 

To  tell,  even  in  a  brief  w^ay  the  history  of  the  birds  and 
{lowers,  would  fill  a  large  volume,  and  we  can  only  men- 
tion some  of  the  eights  and  sounds  that  come  to  us  as  the 
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great  globe  swings  round  us  like  a  revolving  show  case. 
If  one  sits  down  in  the  roads  or  fields  many  things  of  inter- 
est will  come  roimd  to  him;  the  birds,  animals,  insects, 
perhaps  a  flower  that  he  had  hunted.  To  those  of  us  who 
of  necessity  stay  much  at  home,  the  procession  of  the  sea 
sons,  the  zones  of  the  earth,  in  beauty  and  marvel  pass  our 
doors.  St.  Pierre  said  well  that  a  sense  of  the  power  and 
mystery  of  nature  shall  spring  up  as  fully  in  one's  heart 
after  he  has  made  the  circuit  of  his  own  field,  as  after  re- 
turning from  a  voyage  round  the  w^orld.  John  Burroughs 
says:  "One  spring  morning  five  swans  flew  above  my 
barn,  going  northw^ard,  an  express  train  bound  for  Labra- 
dor." 

I  shall  never  forget  a  vision  of  beauty  seen  one  day  in 
November,  while  driving  down  the  Warm  Spring  road  I 
heard  the  faint  call  of  the  wild  gander,  and  looking  toward 
the  sky  saw  the  flock  in  a  V,  fly  with  great  swiftness 
and  precision ;  they  were  high  in  the  air,  the  sun  w^as  low- 
down  in  the  evening,  and  the  light  played  under  the  soft 
silver  wangs.  Tliey  made  a  breeze  in  my  mind  that  stirs 
yet,  when  memory  recalls  it. 

How  gracefully  they  traversed  the  upper  highway,  an 
easy  grade  from.  Labrador  to  the  Gulf.  Then  we  have 
seen  them  returning,  some  typical  March  night,  when 
Venus  was  like  a  great  lamp  in  the  sky,  and  the  wind  blew 
up  the  stars  like  burning  coals,  the  air  seemed  telescopic 
revealing  the  faint  black  line  gliding  towards  Hudson's 
Bay. 

The  life  of  the  birds,  especially  of  our  migratory  song 
birds,  is  a  series  of  adventures  and  hair  breadth  escapes  by 
flood  and  field.  It  must  be  that  very  few  of  them  die  a  nat- 
ural death.  The  home  instinct  is  strong  in  birds,  yet  asmall- 
er  number  live  to  return  to  their  haunts;  the  bobolinks  run 
a  gauntlet  of  fire  from  the  Lakes  to  the  rivers  of  Georgia, 
and  robins  and  larks  are  shot  by  boys  and  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  danger  from  hawks  and  owls.  Then  not  a  day 
passes,  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid,  till  the  young  are 
flown  when  they  are  not  in  peril  by  owls,  minks  and  coons 
at  night;  crows,  jays,  weasels,  squirrels  and  snakes  by 
day.  Infancy  is  hedged  about  by  many  perils.  Early  in 
the  spring  the  crows  and  squirrels  are  hungry  and  other 
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robbers  have  been  long  without  eggs,  and  the  first  nest 
builders  like  first  settlers  suffer  most  from  hostile  neigh- 
bors. 

Song  birds  usually  build  low,  while  the  birds  of  prey 
fearing  danger  from  below  seek  the  higher  places.  Rob- 
ins, finches,  vireos,  thrushes,  pewees,  seek  places  near  resi- 
dences where  there  are  many  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
thieving,  murderous  grackle,  and  the  red  squirrel,  explore 
and  rob  right  and  left.  It  is  said  that  every  cow  bird  is 
reared  at  the  expense  of  two  or  more  song  birds — a  big 
price  to  pay — "two  larks  for  a  bunting,"  The  cow  bird, 
too  indolent  to  build  a  nest,  drops  her  parasitical  egg  in 
the  nest  of  song  sparrows,  vireos  or  warblers.  If  you  wish 
birds  to  thrive  and  breed  in  your  orchard  or  lawn,  kill 
every  red  squirrel  that  infests  the  place,  I  might  spend 
much  time  on  the  tragedies  of  the  nests,  but  a  relish  of 
spring  may  be  more  agreeable. 

When  does  spring  begin  ?  Uusually  when  we  hear  the 
little  piping  frogs  in  the  pond  along  the  Western  turnpike. 
Sometimes  late  in  February,  again  early  in  April.  When 
bees  carr}^  pollen?  No,  this  does  not  indicate  the  time. 
They  bring  pollen  when  there  is  no  bloom.  In  the  early 
season  all  phases  of  life  are  capricious.  One  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  but  he  is  one  of  the  punctual  guests : 
coming  in  the  latter  third  of  April.  It  is  then  that  the 
warblers  stop  a  few  brief  hours  to  feed,  they  are  ticketed 
through  to  the  Canadian  woods.  They  sing  in  passing, 
but  their  lisping  insect  like  notes  must  be  searched  for  by 
the  ear,  so  their  forms  by  the  eye. 

They  are  beautiful,  little  nerv^ous  fellows.  Another  bird 
seldom  seen  is  the  purple  finch,  though  I  have  once  or 
twice  had  the  delight  of  seeing  him  in  midwinter. 

The  May  birds  will  not  come  until  the  full  time — ori- 
oles, thrushes,  the  king  bird,  cat  bird,  tanager  and  indigo 
bird  and  vireos. 

I  have  seen  the  mocking  bird  nesting  in  our  latitude 
once  only.  During  the  mating  season  of  the  birds  you 
may  see  enacted  many  dramas,  illustrating  the  rivalries 
and  jealousies,  and  the  temper  of  spite  and  fury.  The 
most  spiteful  battles  are  frequently  between  the  females. 

The  blue   birds   often   furnish   entertainments   of  this 
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kind.  Sometimes  an  imwedded  female  will  try  to  supplant 
the  lawful  wife,  and  may  get  roughly  handled  for  her  te- 
merity. I  have  seen  them  clinch  in  the  air,  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  fighting  with  beak  and  claw.  So  far  as  I  could 
see  the  male  was  culpably  indifferent,  warbling  rather 
gaily  as  if  to  urge  the  fight. 

But  for  downright  audacity  the  English  sparrow  easily 
is  the  champion;  did  you  ever  see  him  hop  boldly  up  to 
the  robins  very  beak,  and  carry  off  some  sweet  morsel 
before  Mr.  Robin  had  recovered  from  his  surprise. 

Rural  life,  says  Cicero,  ''is  not  delightful  l3y  reason  of 
corn  fields  and  meadows  only,  or  for  its  vineyards  and 
groves,  but  also  for  its  gardens  and  orchards,  for  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  the  swarms  of  bees,  and  the  variety  of 
flowers." 

No  doubt  the  pleasure  we  take  in  a  garden  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  delights  in  human  life.  But  to  the  true 
lover  of  nature  wild  flowers  have  a  charm  which  no  garden 
can  equal.  Lovely  as  they  are  the  cultivated  flowers  can- 
not please  the  senses  with  exquisite  delight,  such  as 
awakens  at  the  sight  of  the  first  bloodroot,  claytonia  or 
sapifiage;  and  fairer  than  all  the  first  flowers  of  May, 
Hepatica.  Who  has  ever  admired  it  enough.  In  the  ma- 
turity of  its  charms  it  is  the  gem  of  the  woods.  Its  frag- 
rance is  as  capricious  as  the  gift  of  genius  in  families. 
Bloodroot  furnished  the  Indians  a  crimson  juice,  with 
which  they  painted  their  faces. 

The  wood  anemone,  with  grace  unexcelled,  may  be 
found  in  our  woods  about  the  same  time.  It  is  linked  to 
mythology  in  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  She,  incon- 
solable at  his  death,  shed  countless  tears,  which  were 
changed  to  anemones,  while  the  red  drops  from  Adonis' 
side  were  transformed  into  red  roses.  What  a  procession 
passes;  glowing  buttercups  and  meadows  carpeted  with 
dear  little  bluets;  woods  with  beds  of  bird  foot  violets; 
commons  with  harebells  and  sweet  thyme. 

Boggy  places  with  the  curious  sundew  sparkling  with 
diamonds,,  the  sticky  juice  which  mercilessly  catches  any 
unlucky  gnat  or  fly  v^hich  may  be  baited  by  the  nectar,  for 
this  strange  little  plant  devours  insects.  In  the  hedge- 
rov/s  we  see  wild  rose,  the  exquisite  frail  beauty,  the  snow^' 
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stars  of  varrow,  which  tradition  says  Achilles  used  to  cure 
the  wounds  of  his  soldiers. 

Along  the  banks  of  streams  are  the  tall  purple  boneset 
which  astonishes  by  its  profuse  elegance,  and  the  poison 
hemlock,  grandest  of  the  white  umbelliferat.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Socrates  drank  its  deadly  juice. 

The  sweet  red  columbine,  rock  loving,  has  a  fascinating 
lovHness,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
had  the  sportsman's  instincts  aroused  by  its  daring,  we 
find  it  growing  in  most  difficult  places,  on  barren  rocks ; 
the  red  jewels  enticing  and  defiant.  If  you  never  as  a  boy 
sucked  the  nectar  from  the  well  filled  spurs,  you  have 
missed  a  treat. 

The  list  is  too  long,  the  glorious  rhododendron,  the 
pink  azalea,  delicate  as  the  peach  blossom,  yet  so  prodigal 
of  bloom,  almost  wasteful.  Only  occasionally  have  I  found 
the  pretty  wild  orchids,  one  fine  purple  specimen  I  secured 
in  a  boggy  valley. 

Nature  does  not  provide  delights  for  the  eye  only,  many 
sounds  delightful  in  themselves,  and  all  by  association  fill 
the  air.  Songs  of  birds,  hum  of  insects,  and  the  thousand 
vibrations  that  fill  the  air  and,  there  comes  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense joy  in  the  simple  fact  of  living.  It  is  food  for  the 
fancy  to  watch  swelling  buds  as  they  begin  to  glow  and 
change  color,  till  they  blush  a  pale  pink  as  the  maples,  or 
shine  like  ebony  as  the  willow  scales,  before  the  catkin 
escapes,  then  there  exudes  a  brown  fragrant  gum  that  af- 
fords the  honey  bee  her  first  hive  varnish.  The  hickory, 
horse  chestnut,  the  plane  tree  and  poplars  are  all  coated 
with  this  April  myrrh.  Tlie  oak  wakes  late  from  winter- 
sleep  and  the  ash  leaves  linger  in  their  black  buds. 

In  summer  the  tints  are  darker  and  as  the  year  advances 
the  flowers  wane ;  still  we  have  the  beautiful  fruits  and 
berries ;  red  hips  and  haws  of  wild  roses,  coral  beads  of 
black  br\-ony.  The  fruit  of  bitter  sweet.  The  crimson 
cymes  of  Wahoo.  Exquisite  in  themselves,  but  less  con- 
spicuous acorns,  beech  nuts,  ash  keys,  and  many  more. 
The  tender  greens  of  spring  fill  us  with  delight,  the  rich 
tints  of  autumn  glow  in  the  sunshine.  Our  valley  is  not 
less  interesting,  nor  diversified  in  trees  than  in  birds  and 
fiowers.    I  know  a  spot  on  the  farm  where  I  grew  up,  from 
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which  I  can  see  three  species  of  oak,  white,  black  and 
chestnut,  white  willow  and  weeping  willows,  elm,  ash, 
hickory  nut  and  shellbark,  wild  cherry,  sassafras,  dog- 
wood, sugar  maple,  chestnuts,  silver  bark,  beech,  cedars, 
walnuts. 

This  I  think  remarkable ;  17  species  in  a  radius  of  about 
20  acres.  Besides  there  were  three  wild  grape  vines  im- 
mensely large  in  the  same  area.  But  the  magnificent 
woods  of  30  years  ago,  are  almost  swept  from  our  county. 
I  remember  driving  with  Dr.  Lane  25  years  ago,  south  of 
town,  through  acres  of  forest  where  there  were  many 
splendid  specimens  of  tree  growth ;  deep  woods  where 
we  would  hear  the  far  off  tap  of  the  redhead  or  golden 
wing,  and  quote  Wordsworth :  *'The  silence  so  profound, 
that  even  the  busy  woodpecker,  made  stiller  by  his  sound, 
the  inviolable  quietness." 

Now  we  see  a  few  acres  or  less  here  and  there.  The 
reckless  and  wanton  destruction  of  forests  has  ruined 
some  of  the  richest  countries  on  earth.  Syria  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Palestine  were  once  countries  "flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  but  now  in  many  places  are  reduced  to  dust. 
Why  have  deserts  replaced  cities?  The  ruthless  destruc- 
tion-of  trees  has  involved  the  ruin  of  nations.  The  forests 
are  cut,  leaving  the  surface  unprotected  by  roots  and 
leaves,  the  rains  sweep  down  and  wash  away  the  soil  and 
soon  it  is  barren.  I  have  lately  read  of  a  region  in  France 
which  is  an  illustration  of  the  opposite  process;  where 
owning  to  the  planting  of  pines,  the  value  has  increased 
in  fifty  years,  1,000,000,000  francs.  True  forest  scenery 
is  disappearing;  let  us  urge  our  legislature  to  aid  the 
forestry  association  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  efficient 
work. 

We  cannot  here  give  any  idea  of  the  complexity  of 
structure  of  our  forest  trees  and  flowers,  nor  describe 
their  habits.  Some  plants  sleep  and  wake  at  certain  hours 
each  day;  instance  the  dandelion,  awake  from  seven  to 
five.  The  behavior  of  leaves  in  rain,  and  many  other  at- 
tributes interesting  to  study.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
better  if  children  in  our  public  schools  were  instructed  to 
note  these  things  as  they  pass.  Trees  derive  a  special  tn- 
terest  from  the  venerable  age  that  many  of  them  attain. 
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In  some  instances  no  doubt  the  age  is  mythical,  the  olive 
of  Minerv^a,  and  oaks  which  were  thought  coeval  with  the 
world  itself.  De  Candalle  gives  the  following  as  ages  at- 
tainable;  Ivy  450,  plane  750,  lime  iioo,  oak  1500,  yews 
3000,  baoboo  6000.  In  our  county  are  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  oak,  sycamore  and  a  few  elms  which  bear 
evidence  of  a  long  life,  perhaps  200  years.  So  far  we  have 
said  nothing  of  the  pine  tree,  so  friendlv  to  man.  its  balsom 
makes  soothing  plasters  for  his  lame  back,  and  salve  for 
his  wounds. 

The  deciduous  trees  are  not  constant  friends.  The  pine 
is  the  norseman  of  the  woods,  lofty  and  aspiring.  White 
pine  has  grown  to  a  height  of  260  feet,  in  favorable  bot- 
toms. Tapering  as  a  rush,  available  for  the  mast  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  or  a  toy  for  the  children. 

The  hemlock  is  a  graceful  tree  and  attains  an  altitude 
of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  How  it  shoots  up  in  the  primi- 
tive woods  and  draws  the  ladder  after  it.  It  is  the  poor 
man's  pine  and  destined  to  humble  uses.  The  pine  and 
hemlock  make  friends  with  the  birch,  the  maple,  and  the 
oak,  and  the  most  beauteous,  striking  autumnal  scenery 
is  a  combination  of  these  intermingled  trees.  Colors  like 
the  richest  tapestry,  the  dark  green  giving  body  and  per- 
manence, the  orange  and  scarlet  giving  light  and  bril- 
liancy. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  beautiful  associated  with  the 
growth  and  blooming  of  our  cereals,  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
No  garden  of  flowers  can  excel  the  stately  elegance  of  a 
field  of  corn,  when  in  the  full  glory  of  tassel  and  silk. 

Tlie  farmer  should  be  the  true  naturalist.  He  has  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  the 
]>eginning  of  this  knowledge  should  be  in  the  schools. 
Much  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  our  farm  scenes  has 
departed.  The  deep  woods  casting  the  long  shadows  in 
the  evenings  of  summer  days,  making  the  tired  boy  glad 
that  rest  was  near.  Then  when  night  came,  and  he  looked 
into  the  dark  distance  he  felt  a  strange  shiver,  reminding 
him  that  ghosts  walked  there  at  night. 

Tlie  advent  of  machinery  has  made  it  easier,  but  robbed 
the  hay  field  of  much  sentiment. 

In  the  days  when  a  good  mower  was  proud  of  his  skill. 
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when  everyone  had  higher  endeavors,  and  had  extra 
wages.  He  stands  up  to  his  grass  and  strikes  level,  you 
can  hardly  see  the  ribs  of  his  swath,  his  pointing  out  is 
perfect.    How  the  stout  grass  is  turned  down  in  a  double. 

The  hay  field  had  its  code.  The  scythe  may  be  so  whet 
as  to  ring  a  challenge.  It  was  not  good  manners  to  mow 
too  close  to  your  neighbor  unless  pushed  from  behind. 
Many  a  race  started  in  this  way  by  some  indiscreet  young- 
ster perhaps,  and  the  blood  of  the  veteran  is  up ;  heat  be- 
gets heat,  and  they  burn  with  zeal,  until  one  may  be 
mowed  out  of  his  swath — a  great  ignominy. 

In  our  countr}^  broken  by  hills  and  dales,  and  the  sur- 
face in  many  parts  roughened  by  rocks  and  stones,  the 
steam  plow  has  not  displaced  the  steady  plow  horse.  How 
promptly  he  responds  to  the  gee  and  haw,  or  the  jerk  or 
pull  of  the  guiding  line.  Among  many  farmers  the  ground 
was  ploughed  in  ''lands"  or  rigs ;  in  some  states  or  places 
these  rigs  were  220  yards  in  length,  and  11  yards  in 
breadth.  In  small  fields  there  were  8  or  10  of  these  rigs — 
4  or  5  acres.  These  characters  carry  us  back  to  archaic 
cultivation  of  land.  They  also  explain  our  system  of  land 
measurement.  The  acre  is  the  amount  which  a  team  of 
oxen  might  plow  in  a  day. 

It  is  the  German  Morgen  or  the  French  Journee.  The 
furlong  or  long  furrow  a  team  could  plow  without  stop- 
ping to  rest.  Oxen  were  driven  with  a  pole,  the  most  con? 
venient  length  was  16  1-2  feet,  and  the  ancient  plowman 
used  his  pole  or  perch  by  placing  it  at  right  angles  to  his 
furrow,  thus  measuring  the  amount  he  had  to  pjow. 
Hence  our  pole  of  16  1-2  feet,  which  seems  a  singuar  unit 
to  have  selected.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  these 
old  customs,  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  away.  We  will 
leave  the  farmer,  however  unwelcome  to  his  eye,  with  the 
rich  buttercup.  "Its  tiny  polished  urn  held  up,  filled  with 
ripe  summer  to  the  edge." 
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The  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  J. 
F.  Boyd  on  the  evening-  of  December  27,  1900.  The  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read  by  Hon.  M.  A.  F.oltz. 

THE  TRANSITIONS  OF  A  CENTURY. 


HON.  M.  A.  FOLTZ. 


In  the  first  days  of  the  century,  of  which  this  is  the  clos- 
ing w^eek,  the  county  of  Franklin  and  Chambersburg,  the 
county  seat,  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  of 
today.  Our  little  city  had  not  yet  become  a  borough.  The 
other  principal  towns  of  the  county,  Waynesboro,  Green- 
castle  and  Mercersburg,  were  still  hamlets.  The  farms 
generally  were  large  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  .planta- 
tions that  was  often  applied  to  them.  The  wealthy  farmers 
w^ere  nearly  all  slaveholders.  Distilleries  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  plantations. 

Churches  and  school  houses  were  few  and  far  apart. 
The  only  church  still  standing  that  was  built  before  1800 
was  the  "famous  old  Rocky  Spring  church.  The  roads 
were  few  in  number,  and  in  bad  weather  were  almost  im- 
passable. The  era  of  pack  horses  and  packers'  paths  for 
the  western  trade  had  not  yet  passed  away,  and  the  epoch 
of  turnpikes  and  Conestoga  wagons  had  not  yet  begun. 

There  w^ere  only  three  post-olTices  in  the  county — 
Chambersburg.  which  had  been  in  operation  for  ten  years, 
and  Greencastle  and  Strasburg,  which  had  been  created, 
only  three  years  before.  The  next  decade,  the  first  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  showed  an  mcrease  of  only  three  new 
postoffices — Mercersburg,  opened  in  1803;  Waynesboro 
in  1807;  and  Fannettsburg  in  1809.  Letters  were  dis- 
tributed through  private  hands.  Fully  one-half  of  those 
received  at  the  Cham])ers]nn-g  office,  when  it  was  the  only 
postoffice  in  the  county,  were  addressed  in  the  care  of  well 
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known  citizens.  A  lot  of  letters  advertised  in  the  Cham- 
bersburg  Gazette  in  1793  contained  four  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  King,  pastor  of  the  Upper  Conoco- 
cheag-ue  Presbyterian  church,  now  Mercersburg,  and  four 
in  the  care  of  ]Major  James  Ramsey,  whO'  built  the  mill  two 
miles  east  of  Mercersburg-,  now  known  as  Heister's.  The 
same  list  contained  letters  for  persons  living  at  Green- 
castle,  Strasburg.  Mercersburg,  Burnt  Cabins  and  Tusca- 
rora  Valley.  Indeed,  there  was  one  in  the  care  of  Rev. 
Alexander  Dobbin,  who  lived  at  Gettysburg,  and  one  for 
William  Martin,  of  Shearman's  Valley. 

The  newspapers  did  not  reach  their  subscribers  hot 
from  the  press.  In  1798  the  Farmers'  Register,  the  first 
Democratic  paper  in  the  county,  announced  that  packets 
of  the  Register  would  be  left  with  James  Watson,  Esq., 
Greencastle  ;  Mr.  Longhead,  Ramsey's  Mill ;  P.  Camp- 
bell, tavern  keeper,  ■Mercersburg;  Mr.  Behm,  Jr.,  Behm's 
Mill,  and  Richard  Bard,  Esq.,  and  J.  McDowell,  Esq.,  near 
Mercersburg.  The  Harpers  employed  their  own  "Post 
Riders"  to  deliver  the  Repository  to  points  not  reached  by 
the  mails. 

There  were  no  stage  coaches,  and  few  if  any  private 
carriages.  Journeys  were  made  on  horseback.  Home 
•life  was  almost  isolated,  and  social  intercourse  was  con- 
fined within  a  very  narrow  horizon. 

With  this  glimpse  of  the  condition  and  environment  of 
the  people  of  the  Conococheague  one  hundred  years  ago, 
I  beg  to  announce  my  theme  of  the  evening — *'Tlie  Tran- 
sitions of  a  Century." 

In  view  of  the  wars  of  the  century — the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  war  with  INIexico,  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Spanish  American  War — the  Revolution  is  very  far  from 
us,  but  it  was  very  near  to  our  grandfathers.  When  the 
nineteenth  century  dawned,  the  Revolutionary^  Sires  were 
still  an  important  element  of  the  community.  Unfortu- 
nately the  rolls  were  badly  kept  during  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence and  carelessly  regarded  afterward,  but  from  the 
incomplete  sources  of  information  that  were  accessible  to 
me,  I  have  been  able  to  compile  the  following  account  of 
the  ofiQCcrs  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  that  v/ere  living 
in  this  county  on  the  ist  of  January,  1800. 
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The  first  name  on  the  list  is  that  of  James  Chambers, 
the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Chambers.  He  left 
the  valley  a  captain  of  riflemen  in  June,  1775;  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1776,  and  colonel" in 
1777,  and  commanded  the  First  Reg-iment  Pennsylvania 
Line  until  1781.  He  died  at  Loudon  Forge,  April  2z^, 
1805,  aged  56.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
Associated  Judges  of  the  county. 

SURGEONS. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  names  of  any  other  regi- 
mental officers  living  in  the  county  at  the  advent  of  the 
new  century  except  those  of  two  surgeons : 

Dr.  William  Magaw,  surgeon  of  Colonel  Tliompson's 
Battalion  of  Riflemen,  June,  1775,  and  of  the  ist  and  4th 
Pennsylvania  regiments.  He  practiced  medicine  at  Mer- 
cersburg  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  but  died  at 
Meadville,  May  i,  1829,  aged  85. 

Dr.  Robert  Johnston,  surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion  and  hospital  physician  and  surgeon  for  the 
Southern  Department.  He  practiced  at  Greencastle  after 
the  war.  He  was  elected  brigadier  general  of  militia  in 
1807,  and  died  November  25,  1808,  aged  58. 

Another,  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart,  surgeon  loth  and  3rd 
Pennsylvania,   practiced   in   Chambersburg,   but   died   in 

1793- 

CAPTAINS. 

Samuel  Kearsley  was  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Thomas 
Hartley's  Additional  Regiment  1776-8,  and  captain  in  the 
new  nth  Pennsylvania  1778.  He  died  March  22,  1830, 
and  was  buried  in  Middlespring  graveyard. 

Robert  Peebles,,  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  7th  Penn- 
sylvania, ser\'ed  with  the  4th  and  3rd  Pennsylvania ;  was 
mustered  out  as  captain.  He  resided  in  Shippensburg  in 
1 79 1,  but  afterwards  kept  a  tavern  in  Chambersburg. 

William  Rippey,  captain  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion, 
1776-7..  He  kept  the  old  Branch  tavern  in  Shippensburg, 
but  was  intimately  associated  with  Franklin  county  inter- 
ests;   died  September  22,  1819. 

Jacob  Stake,  third  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Miles'  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Rifle  Battalion;  first  lieutenant  loth  Pennsylvania. 
1776;  captain  loth  and  ist  Pennsylvania,  1777-83.  He 
was  a  captain  of  Light  Dragoons,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1792,  and 
he  went  as  far  as  Erie  as  captain  of  drafted  men  in  18 13. 
He  lived  at  Roxbury  and  Strasburg. 

LIEUTENA^T?S. 

Robert  Allison  enlisted  as  private  in  the  7th  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1777;  was  made  ensign  in  the  nth  Pennsylvania 
in  1778,  and  lieutenant  in  1780.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
3d  Pennsylvania  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  x\fter 
the  Revolution  "Major"  /\llison,  as  he  was  generally  called, 
settled  in  Chambersburg,  where  he  held  such  minor  offices 
as  high  constable.  In  181 7  he  was  appointed  wocxi  meas- 
urer by  the  borough  council.  About  sixty  farmers  joined 
in  a  "round  robin"  addressed  to  the  council,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  wait  all  day  for  His  Honor,  the  wood  cord- 
er.  Pie  was  very  popular,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary officers  in  this  county.  Major  Allison  died  April 
24,  1836.  He  was  given  an  imposing  miliary  funeral,  in 
which  Major  Wm.  Gilmore,  the  father  of  Colonel  James  R. 
Gilmore,  had  the  most  conspicuous  part. 

Benjamin  Chambers  served  as  a  private  in  the  company 
of  his  brother,  Captain  James  Chambers,  in  1775,  and  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  ist  Continental  Infantry  (ist  Pennsyl- 
vania) in  1776.  Whether  he  served  after  1776  is  uncertain. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Chambers  family  of  Chambers- 
burg.   He  died  December  29,  181 3. 

Edward  Crawford  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  ist  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1777-81;  was  wounded  at  Bull's  Ferry  July  21, 
1780.  He  served  with  the  3rd  Pennsylvania  1781-83.  Pie 
was  the  first  Prothonotary  and  Register  and  Recorder  of 
Franklin  county.  Hon.  Thomas  Hartley  Crawford  was 
his  son.     He  died  in  Chambersburg  March  6,  1833. 

Michael  Everly  was  sergeant  in  the  loth  Pennsylvania : 
was  promoted  ensign  1779,  and  lieutenant  in  1780.  He 
served  with  the  ist  Pennsylvania  1781-3.  He  lived  in 
Franklin  county  after  the  Revolution. 

Thomas  Johnston  was  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  *'Flying 
Camp,"  and  afterwards  with  tlie  State  Regiment  of  Foot. 
He  retired  from  the  Continental  service  in  1777,  ^^^  after- 
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wards  served  with  the  8th  BattaHon,  Cumberland  County 
Associators.  He  died  December  19,  1819,  and. was  buried 
in  the  Johnston  graveyard  near  Shady  Grove. 

Thomas  Lucas,  Heutenant  in  the  new  nth  Pennsylvania 
in  1777;     died  in  Chambersburg:  in  1823. 

William  McDowell,  lieutenant  in  the  ist  Pennsylvania 
1777-83,  served- with  the  2d  Pennsylvania  from  January  to 
November,  1783  ;  died  at  St.  Thomas,  June  19,  1835,  aged 
86. 

James  Pettigrew,  ensign  in  Patton's  Additional  Regi- 
ment, 1778;  promoted  lieutenant  in  the  new  nth  Penn- 
sylvania, and  served  until  1781;  died  at  Shippensburg, 
December  24,  1831,  aged  80. 

SERGEANTS. 

Henry  Brown,  6th  Pennsylvania,  resided  in  Franklin 
county  in  1835,  aged  81. 

John  Nicholson,  4th  Pennsylvania,  resided  in  Franklin 
county  in  1835,  ag-ed  7Q- 

PRIVATES. 

William  Black,  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  1776; 
wounded  in  hand  on  gunboat  on  Lake  Champlain ;  re-en- 
listed in  Colonel  Hazen's  regiment;  resided  in  Franklin 
county  in  181 5. 

John  Campbell,,  new  nth  Pennsylvania;  resided  in 
Franklin  county  in  1824. 

William  Farrall,  4th  Pennsylvania;  re-enlisted  in  the 
artillery;  served  to  1783;  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton, 
Brandywine  and  Paoli,  w^ounded  in  the  head  and  arm  at 
Paoli;     resided  at  Mercersburg  in  1818. 

John  Geyer,  Colonel  Miles'  Rifle  regiment,  drummer 
boy;  wounded  in  the  heel  at  Germanto\\Ti ;  discharged 
at  Valley  Forge,  January  i,  1778.  He  was  a  stone  mason 
after  the  Revolution;  resided  in  Metal  township  in  1S24. 
His  father,  Peter  Geyer,  was  a  private  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, anl  his  mother,  Mary  Geyer,  went  with  the  com- 
mand as  a  washerwoman. 

Nicholas  Greenawalt,  Colonel  Miles'  Rifle  Regim.ent : 
re-enlisted  in  Colonel  Stewart's  regiment;  resided  in 
Franklin  county  in  1835,  aged  79. 
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Jacob  Hartlein,  First  Partisan  Legion,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Armand,  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie ;  resided  in 
Franklin  county  in  1835,  aged  80. 

John  Henise,  4th  Pennsylvania;  taken  prisoner  April 
25,  1780;     died  in  Franklin  county  June  10,  1819,  aged 

76. 

Ludwig  Houser,  Colonel  Miles'  Rifle  regiment;  re- 
sided near  Strasburg  in  1818. 

Benjamin  Long,  Colonel  Miles'  Rifle  regiment;  re- 
sided in  Franklin  county  in  1827. 

John  McCarr,  or  McClear,  3rd  Pennsylvania;  resided 
in  Fannett  township,  Franklin  county  in  1835,  aged  90. 

John  Martin,  3rd  Pennsylvania ;  died  in  Franklin  coun- 
ty June  13,  1824,  aged  80. 

Henry  Miller,  3rd  Pennsylvania;  resided  in  Franklin 
county  in  1823. 

Thomas  Murray,  3rd  Pennsylvania;  resided  in  Frank- 
lin county  in  1835,  aged  80. 

John  Myer,  Pulaski  Legion ;  died  in  Franklin  county 
September  6,  1828,  aged  jj. 

Philip  Nagle,  Colonel  Alee's  Musketry  regiment;  re- 
sided in  Guilford  township  in  1819,  aged  67. 

Christian  Newcomer,  ist  Pennsylvania  ;  drummer  boy; 
became  a  bishop  in  the  United  Brethren  church;  resided 
in  Franklin  county. 

Philip  Nogel,  loth  Pennsylvania;  resided  in  Franklin 
county  in  1835,  aged  74. 

Henry  Pensinger,  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  wounded 
at  Tliree  Rivers  and  lost  a  leg;  resided  in  Franklin  coun- 
ty in  1812. 

Samuel  Pullen,  Colonel  Hazen's  regiment;  resided  in 
Franklin  county  in  181 2. 

John  Rowan,  3rd  Pennsylvania ;  wounded  in  right  knee 
and  left  leg;  died  near  Mercersburg  January  31,  1833, 
aged  80. 

George  Runyon,  loth  Pennsylvania;  resided  in  Greene 
township  in  1818. 

Nicholas  Selheimer,  Captain  Von  Heer's  artillery;  re- 
sided in  Franklin  county  after  the  Revolution;  died  in 
Franklin  county  February  19,  1826,  aged  6j. 
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Joseph  Shirk,  German  Regiment;  died  in  FrankHn 
county  February  19,  1826,  aged  67. 

Conrad  Smith,  ist  Pennsylvania;  died  in  Frankhn 
county  in  1833,  aged  81. 

George  Stewart,  6th  Pennsylvania;  died  in  Franklin 
county  June  18,  1823,  aged  68. 

Hugh  Stewart,  4th  Pennsylvania ;  from  Spencer's  Con- 
necticut regiment ;  died  in  Franklin  county  January  20, 
1823,  aged  74. 

Thomas  Sullivan,  Colonel  Atlee's  Musketry  regiment : 
wounded  in  the  left  leg  at  Fort  Washington  ;  resided  near 
Shippensburgin  1821. 

John  Taylor,  loth  Pennsylvania;  resided  in  Franklin 
county  in  1826. 

John  Treakle,  Pennsylvania  artillery ;  resided  in  Cham- 
bersburg  in  181 3. 

Daniel  Welgar  (Welker),  Colonel  Patton's  Additional 
regiment ;  wounded  at  Ash  Swamp,  N.  J.,  :  resided  in 
Franklin  county  in  1806.  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  in  the  foregoing  list  ever  held 
office.  Even  the  names  of  these  men  sound  strange  in  our 
ears.  I  cannot  put  my  finger  upon  a  descendant  of  any  of 
these  Revolutionary  Sires  in  the  male  line  except  in  one 
or  at  most  two  cases,  but  I  could  name  a  numl)er  of  mem- 
bers of  this  society  w4io  trace  their  ancestry  in  the  female 
line  to  one  or  other  of  these  heroes  of  '76.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  society  should  open  a  Record  of  Revolution, 
in  which  should  be  recorded  such  information  as  its  mem- 
bers are  able  to  gather  from  time  to  time. 


♦In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  author  confined  himself  to  researches  in 
Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  in  order  to  ascertain  wiih  accuracy  who 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were  living:  one  hundred  vears  ag;o,  and  from  the 
numerous  rolls  given  in  these  volumes  only  such  were  given  as  contained  the  facts 
desired.  In  other  words  many  more  ol  those  who  were  in  the  Revolution -were  no 
doubt  still  living  one  hundred  year.s  ago.  but  their  names  appear  in  the  rolls  without 
further  record  than  what  has  been  reproduced  in  the  paper  In  addition  to  the  names 
above  given  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  were  living  one  hundred  years  ago.  tlie  fol- 
lowing were  recalled  and  furnished  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Rritton,  of  Upner  Strashnrg  : 

Abraham  Keefer,  who  resided  in  Letterkenny  township,  died  in  August/1355,  at 
the  age  of  96  years. 

John  Slichter  died  on  the  Jacob  Kaufman  farm,  near  Upper  Strasburg,  in  1S02, 
and  several'of  his  grandchildren  live  in  that  vicinity. 

William  Boggs  resided  at  Upper  Strasburg  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  died  in  the  early  40's.  He  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Boggs'  at  Fay- 
etteville. 

Michael  Fritz,  of  Lancaster  county,  lived  about  Upper  Strasburg  a  number  of 
years,  also  died  in  the  early  40's. 
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One  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  the  county 
was  15,665.  It  was  estimated  that  it  contained  4,000  free 
males  over  21.  The  actual  voting  population  was  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  this  number.  In  1799  the  vote 
cast  for  Governor  was  2,405,  of  which  James  Ross  received 
1,413  and  Thomas  McKean  992.  This  vote  was  substan- 
tially maintained  in  1802  when  the  same  candidates  wert 
pitted  against  each  other.  In  the  meantime  the  county 
had  ceased  to  be  Federalist  and  become  Republican,  Mc- 
Kean receiving  1,368  and  Ross  686. 

In  1800  James  Riddle  was  President  Judge  of  our 
Courts,  with  General  James  Chambers  and  Major  James 
McCalmont  as  associates.  Chambers  was  entitled  to  the 
title  of  General.  He  frequently  commanded  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  brigades  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  a 
Brigadier  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  Major  McCal- 
mont was  major  of  Colonel  Samuel  Culbertson's  Battalion 
of  Associators,  and  with  ten  of  his  militia  in  1778,  when  he 
was  in  active  service,  he  captured  25  British  marauders 
near  Philadelphia.  Lieutenant  Edward  Crawford  had  been 
prothonotary,  clerk  of  the  courts  and  register  and  record- 
er since  1784.  William  M.  Brown,  a  son-in-law  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Chambers,  was  prosecuting  attorney. 

Besides  Mr.  Brown  the  practicing  lawyers  then  resident 
in  Chambersburg  were  probably  Andrew  Dunlap,  James 
Brotherton,  James  Orbison  and  John  F.  Jack.  None  pf 
these  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  but  all  were  well  versed  in  the 
law  and  capable  business  men. 

Dunlap  was  a  son-in-law  of  General  Chambers.  He  had 
a  predilection  for  manufacturing,  and  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  the  iron  business  with  his  father-in-law.  Broth- 
erton was  born  near  the  Hollywell  paper  mill.  He  and 
Dunlap  were  intimate  friends.  He  died  a  bachelor.  Orbi- 
son, a  large  man  as  Brotherton  was  small,  was  "very  much 
of  a  gentleman,  but  not  much  of  a  lawyer."  He  had  a  good 
practice.  Jack  was  a  son  of  Captain  Patrick  Jack,  a  noted 
militia  ofiicer  of  the  Revolution. 

When  Judge  Riddle  resigned  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
a  purely  political  appointment  by  Governor  McKean,  who 
named  Thom.as  Cooper,  a  refugee  from  England,  who 
came   over   with   the   celebrated   Dr.    Priestly.      Cooper 
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seems  to  have  been  a  failure  as  a  judge.  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  1806  by  James  Hamilton,  of  Carlisle.  The  Bar  of 
Franklin  county  never  had  a  practicing  lawyer  on  the 
bench  until  the  election  of  Judge  Nill  in  1861. 

Time  forbids  a  description  of  the  early  courts  and  some 
of  the  early  cases.  The  first  Court  House  had  been  in  use 
six  years  when  the  new  centurv^  opened.  Tlie  county 
town  clustered  around  the  little  Court  House  that  was 
then  considered  ample  for  the  business  of  the  county.  I 
would  like  with  you  to  re-visit  the  primitive  village  that 
became  a  borough  in  1803.  ^^  attempt  it  would  make  a 
paper  of  itself. 

The  Chambers'  mills  and  the  paper  mill  were  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  enterprises.  There  were  a  number  of 
blacksniith  shops,  several  general  stores,  a  book  store  kept 
by  John  Shrv^ock,  the  Repository  printing  office  conducted 
by  George  K.  Harper,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  taverns. 
In  1805  John  Roup  advertised  a  burr  millstone  manufac- 
tory. The  subscription  books  for  the  bank  of  Chambers- 
burg  were  opened  September  4,  1809,  and  the  700  shares 
allotted  to  the  borough  were  taken  up  in  two  hours.  A 
few^  days  later  the  ''Chambersburg  Races"  over  a  hand- 
some course  near  the  town"  were  advertised.  The  first 
purse  was  $140  for  any  mare  or  gelding  in  the  United 
States,  3  miles  and  repeat ;  second,  sweepstakes  purse, 
2  miles  and  repeat;  third,  purse  $80,  3  miles  and  repeat. 
The  horses  were  entered  at  John  Snider's  tavern  the  day 
before  the  races.  Entrance  fees,  i  day,  $4;  3  days,  $3; 
(evidently  a  misprint  meant  for  $8) ;    start  at  11  o'clock. 

Foot  wear  came  high  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
In  1814  James  Warden,  Thomas  Harris,  John  Heffelman, 
Jacob  Heckman,  Philip  Honsen,  ^Matthew  Eberman  and 
Philip  Birely  joined  in  advertising  an  advance  on  the  price 
of  boots  and  shoes:  Black  shaft  boots,  $12:  cossacks, 
$10;  morocco  pumps,  $1.75.  The  war  of  1812  introduced 
a  new  industry,  for  in  181 5  Thomas  John  advertised  for  a 
pow^der  maker. 

When  staging  in  and  out  of  Chambersburg  began  I  am 
unable  to  fix  definitely.  The  ealiest  advertisement  I  have 
been  ab^e  to  find  was  for  the  Baltimore  mail  stage  in  1809. 
It  started  from  the  house  of  Thomas  Hetich,  Sign  of  the 
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Green  Tree,  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  morning.  The 
return  stages  started  the  same  days.  The  Sunday  mails 
arrived  in  Baltimore  and  Chambersburg  on  Monday  even- 
ing. The  fare  was  $5.50.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Chambersburg  to  Baltimore  was  made. 
The  first  broad-wheeled  wagon  that  passed  over  it  was 
from  the  shop  of  Philip  Berlin  in  Chambersburg.  The 
Pittsburg  turnpike  was  not  made  until  1820,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  first  stage  coach  from  Chambersburg  to  Pittsburg 
passed  over  a  rough  and  narrow  mountain  road  in  1804. 

•A  book  might  be  written  of  the  epoch  of  stage  coaches 
and  Conestoga  wagons  as  they  related  to  the  Pittsburg, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  turnpikes.  In  a  poem  enti- 
tled ''Wagoning,"  Henry  L.  Fisher.  Esq.,  of  York — a  na- 
tive of  Franklin  county — thus  sings  of  the  wagons  and 


There  were  two  classes  of  these  men, — 

Men  of  renown,  not  well  agreed ; 
"Militia  men"  drove  narrow  treads, 
Four  horses  and  plain  red  Dutch  beds. 

And  always  carried  ''grub"  and  feed; 
Because  they  carried  feed  and  grub 
They  bore  the  brunt  of  many  a  "rub." 

There  were  the  thrifty  farmers'  teams 
That  wagoned,  only,  now  and  then ; 

They  made  their  trips  in  winter  time ; 

They  trudged  along  through  rime  and  grime. 
And  hurried  through  it  back  again ; 

An  annual  trip  or  two  they  made. 

And  drove  a  sort  of  coastwise  trade. 

They  gathered  up  promiscuous  loads 
Of  produce  in  the  neighborhood —     " 

Some  whiskey,  flour  and  clover  seeds. 

To  suit  a  city  dealer's  needs, 

And  always  did  the  best  they  could, 

By  hauling  these  to  Baltimore — 

Back-loaded  for  some  country^  store. 
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The  "Regulars"  were  haughty  men, 
Since  five  or  six  they  always  drove. 

With  broad-tread  wheels  and  English  beds, 

Tliey  bore  their  proud  and  lofty  heads. 
And  always  thought  themselves  above 

Tlie  homespun  plain  ''Militia  men" 

Who  wagoned. only  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Fisher  says  in  a  note  to  this  poem  that  a  prosper- 
ous and  successful  "Regular,"  such  as  old  'Tine  Elliott,  of 
Franklin  county,  was  usually  the  owner  of  several  teams; 
one,  the  principal  and  finest  of  which  he  drove  himself,  in 
the  van  of  the  procession,  his  hired  drivers  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

A  gay  cavalcade  these  famous  old  Conestogas  made, 
going  and  coming,  on  the  roads  entering  Chambersburg. 
The  horses  were  gaily  caparisoned.  Every  horse  had  his 
housing  of  deerskin,  trimmed  with  heavy  red  fringe.  The 
headstalls  were  decked  with  bunches  of  bright  colored  rib- 
bons. Bell  teams  were  common.  The  horses  were  placed 
in  military  order,  rank  and  size,  the  heaviest  pair  nearest 
the  wheels.  The  wagons  were  heavy,  high- wheeled, 
broad-tread  vehicles.  The  beds  of  the  bodies  of  the 
wagons  were  long,  deep  and  galley  shaped.  They  were 
painted  a  deep  blue,  and  furnished  with  side-boards  of  a 
deep  red.  They  were  arched  with  six  or  eight  stately 
bows,  the  middle  or  lowest  being  midway  between  the 
ends,  and  rising  gradually  tO'  front  and  rear.  Over  these 
was  stretched  a  heavy  hempen  cover,  well  corded  down  at 
the  sides  and  ends.  In  those  days  Chambersburg  was  a 
busy,  hustling  town,  and  the  epoch  of  wagoning  extended 
down  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  century. 

All  the  wagoners,  the  Militia  men  as  well  as  the  Regu- 
lars, carried  their  beds  w^ith  them.  These  were  unrolled 
at  bed-time  and  spread  on  the  barroom  floors  wherever 
the  wagons  chanced  to  stop  in  town,  village  or  country  inn 
for  the  night.  The  evenings  were  spent  in  story-telling, 
song  and  dance.  Among  the  number  was  always  one  who 
could  play  the  violin,  and  after  a  *'night-cap"  at  the  bar 
a  Regular  could  swing  a  partner  with  the  grace  of  a  Ches- 
terfield.    Oyster  feasts  were  frequent  on  such  occasions. 
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Oysters  were  part  of  the  commodities  in  transit,  the  Regu- 
lar having  his  private  supply.  To  Dan  Trostle,  John  Mil- 
ler and  Mart  Heintzelman,  who  were  some  of  the  famous 
wagoners  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  the  aroma 
of  the  delicious  bivalves  as  they  steamed  on  the  huge  ten- 
plate  barroom  stove  sent  out  a  fragrance  and  proved  a 
luxury  the  like  of  which  a  first  class  city  restaurant  could 
not  approach. 

It  w-as  the  golden  age  of  tavern-keeping,  and  many  of 
our  worthy  ancestors,  my  ow^n  among  the  number,  were 
tavern-keepers.  Every  mile  or  two  along  the  road  there 
was  an  inn.  Some  of  our  old  citizens  can  recall  many  of 
these :  Winter's,  Bratten's,  Brindle's,  Vondersmith's  and 
Scott's  among  them.  Scott's  w^as  at  Fort  Loudon,  and 
was  kept  by  the  father  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Scott. 

At  Loudon,  too,  was  manufactured  the  once  famous 
Loudon  whip.  It  was  a  raw^-hide  wagon  whip,  and  was  the' 
regulation  w^hip  of  the  "Regulars."  If  a  farmer  used  one 
he  was  chaffed  for  trying  to  be  "tony."  When  the  driver 
flaunted  his  Loudon  whip,  making  the  sharp,  snapping, 
silk  cracker  tingle  in  the  horses'  ears,  every  horse  sprang 
into  the  harness,  stretching  every  trace  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, while  the  faithful  wagon  dog  yelped  encourage- 
ment. Of  this  extinct  production  and  performance,  Fish- 
er thus  versifies : 

With  manly  grace  the  driver  mounts 
And  seizes  rein  and  Loudon  whip; 

And  with  manly  grace  and  pride, 
And  with  a  firm  and  steady  grip 

He  flourishes  the  old  raw-hide, 

While  forward,  yelping,  Tauser  goes 
And,  leaping,  licks  the  leaders  nose. 

Every  tavern  had  a  nickname.  One  in  the  Som.erset 
Glades  was  called  "the  flax  patch"  in  honor  of  the  four 
fair-haired  daughters  of  the  landlord.  The  tables  of  these 
old  roadside  taverns  fairly  groaned  with  good  things,  ac- 
ceptable alike  to  the  wagoners  and  travelers  in  the  stage 
coaches  of  the  olden  time. 

The  epoch  of  stage  coaches  lasted  a  number  of  years 
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after  the  operation  of  railroads  begans.  In  1836,  when 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  was  only  in  the  air,  a  Re- 
pository poet  sung  to  'The  Stage  Horn": 

"Then  blessings  on  the  merry  horn ! 
Herald  of  hope  and  pleasure  still ; 
Long  may  its  cheering  note  be  borne 
By  echo  sweet,  o'er  vale  and  hill. 

In  Chambersburg  in  staging  days  the  stage  horn  was 
always  a  signal  for  a  crowd  of  onlookers  to  assemble  in 
front  of  the  ''Green  Tree,"  or  the  "White  Swan,"  or  the 
"Golden  Lamb,"  or  whatever  happened  to  be  the  stage 
inn,  to  see  the  crowd  of  passengers  alight  from  the  grand 
old  tally-ho.  This  was  kept  up  a  number  of  years  after 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  was  in  operation,  for  in 
^thosedays  it  was  customary  for  the  United  States  and  Mail 
Pilot  Lines  of  Pittsburgh  to  advertise  these  stages  as  "on- 
ly one  night  out  to  the  railroad."  The  railroad  was  at 
Chambersburg,  and  the  time  required  for  the  journey  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  was  two  days  and  a  half.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  was  completed,  these  crowded 
coaches  disappeared  from  the  turnpikes,  but  down  to  the 
Civil  War  there  were  lighter  stages  from.  Chambersburg 
to  Gettysburg,  from  Chambersburg  to  Hagerstown,  from 
Chambersburg  to  Mount  Union,  and  from.  Chambersborg 
to  Bedford.  Indeed  my  friend  at  my  elbow  tells  me  that 
as  late  as  1858  he  went  to  see  his  best  girl  at  Cannonsburg 
from  Pittsburg  by  stage,  and  returning  left  the  train  at 
Latrobe  and  came  home  all  the  way  by  the  stage  lines  that 
were  still  in  existence.  Until  the  eve  of  the  Civil  W^ar  the 
only  village  in  the  county  that  had  railroad  communica- 
.  tion  was  Scotland,  and  Waynesboro,.  Greencastle  an4 
Mercersburg  were  isolated. 

Every  one  of  our  towns  and  villages  has  an  interesting 
history  during  the  last  hundred  years.  I  can  cite  only  one 
as  a  sample  of  the  others.  The  late  Dr.  Charles  T.  Maclay, 
of  Green  village,  father  of  our  townsman,  Dr.  David  Ma- 
clay, used  to  relate  incidents  of  the  early  settlers  as  they 
came  to  him  from  old  citizens  of  the  neighborhood.  Some 
of  these  he  contributed  to  the  Opinion  in  its  issue  of  Feb- 
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ruary  27,  1872.  Green  village,  he  said,  was  known  as  New- 
town, and  by  others  called  Irishtown.  The  way  it  came  to 
get  the  latter  designation  he  thus  relates :  "Tlie  citizens 
of  Greenvillage  and  Culbertson's  Row,  in  early  times,  were 
almost  entirely  of  the  Irish  persuasion.  Governor  Morris 
and  the  proprietary  agents  discouraged  the  emigration  of 
Germans,  as  the  two  nationalities  did  not  agree,  'especial- 
ly about  election  times.'    Hence  the  name,  'Irishtown.'  " 

On  Poplar  street  was  the  old  Nicholson  well,  "a  fright- 
ful looking  cavern,  with  deep  fissures  all  down  its  sides 
and  dark  as  Erebus."  This  is  the  well  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  in  1828  said  had  no  bottom.  Dr.  Maclay 
was  informed  by  Matthew  Patton  that  he  remembered  the 
time  when  this  famous  well  "was  a  fine  spring  of  water 
flowing  out  and  running  down  to  the  Conococheagne. 
Now  the  stream  is  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  and,  strange 
to  say,  runs  the  other  way,  paying  tribute  to  the  Row 
Spring  that  rises  on  the  farm  of  Captain  Robert  Culbert- 
son  of  Revolutionary  times."  Another  well  in  the  county 
that  was  reputed  to  be  without  a  bottom  was  that  on  the 
farm  of  the  late  James  Nill  in  Ouincy  township,  now  own- 
ed by  Mrs.  James  R.  Gilmore.  It  is  not  so  surprising  as 
it  may  seem  that  the  spring  mentioned  by  Dr.  Maclay 
should  change  its  course.  When  a  survey  was  made  for  a 
canal  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Potoxnac  in  1835 
Greenvillage  was  the  point  where  it  was  intended  to  con- 
nect the  waters  of  the  Conococheague  and  the  Conodo- 
guinet.  It  is  at  the  very  tip  of  the  divide  of  the  water 
sheds  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

In  1836  when  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  company 
was  formed  the  county  papers  were  filled  with  articles  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  the  project.  The  original  plan 
was  to  extend  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia 
through  York  and  Gettysburg  to  Chambersburg.  This 
plan  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  because  of  the  barrier 
presented  by  the  South  Mauntain.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  valley  that  our  fathers  thought  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain impassible. 

When  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  was  opened  in 
1838  Thomas  G.  McCulloh,  the  first  President  of  the  com- 
pany, made  the  address.    It  is  said  that  his  hearers  looked 
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at  each  other  Avith  a  smile  when  he  laid  special  emphasis 
upon  the  value  of  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
in  time  of  war.  And  yet  ten  years  had  not  elapsed  before 
the  Cumberland  Valley  road  was  used  for  this  purpose. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Mexico  passed  over 
it  in  1846.  A  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  those  days  the  passenger  cars  in 
which  his  company  came  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambers- 
burg  had  benches  along  the  sides  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers.  During  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  troops 
were  carried  in  cars  fitted  up  in  the  same  way,  but  these 
w^ere  freight  cars  hastily  pressed  into  the  service.  All  our 
citizens  cotempeorary  with  the  older  members  of  this  so- 
ciety can  remember  the  great  number  of  soldiers  brought 
to  Chambersburg  in  the  years  1861-2-3.  In  1861  the  sol- 
diers marched  southward  fronn  Chambersburg  to  the  Po- 
tomac and  Shenandoah  Vallies.  as  in  1846  they  marched 
westward  to  Pittsburgh  from  Chambersburg  to  embark 
n  boats  for  New  Orleans. 

When  a  boy  nine  years  old  my  parents  resided  on  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Glaser  farm.  The  buildings 
are  on  an  eminence  back  of  the  former  mansion  of  the  late 
James  D.  Scott  (now  in  the  occupancy  of  Director  of  the 
Poor  Jerome  Deatrich)  at  Bridgeport,  now  Markes.  Here 
as  a  lad  I  enjoyed  amongt  other  things  the  charming  sun- 
sets, and  of  an  evening  the  frequent  heavenly  apparitions, 
some  of  these  looking  like  "chariots  of  many  horses  run- 
ning to  battle,"  and  which  to  the  superstitious  portended 
the  Mexican  War. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  going  one  day  in  the  old  "dear- 
born" to  Loudon  with  father.  It  so  happened  that  sol- 
diers were  going  through  Loudon  that  very  day  for  the 
scene  of  the  conflict  that  was  to  be.  Their  uniform  was 
tight-fitting  jacket  and  pants  with  a  neat  fatigue  cap. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  walked.  Others  rode  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Conestogas  still  so  common  in  the  days  of 
wagoning  at  that  period.  Tlie  citizens  of  the  village  were 
all  outdoors  to  v\ntness  the  spectacle.  Many  of  them  were 
awe-struck,  but  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  one  of  the  fifers 
marched  along  with  quick  step  playing  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me."    On  the  wav  home  father,  who  was  a  Whig. 
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said  that  would  be  nothing  to  another  war  which  he  be- 
lieved was  coming  between  the  North  and  South. 

A  harvest  scene  comes  back  to  me  while  a  boy  at 
Bridgeport — a  dozen  or  more  men  in  line  cradling  wheat 
in  the  l^liompson  field  north.  They  moved  along  with  a 
firm  step  and  graceful  swing  of  the  cradle  as  they  turned 
into  heavy  swaths  for  the  followers  the  waving  grain. 
There  was  only  one  thing  that  to  me  seemed  like  unto  this 
platoon  of  cradlers.  That  was  Captain  Dick's  volunteers 
as  his  company  marched  up  Main  street  in  Mercersburg 
on  muster  day. 

Parneirs  Knob,  to  my  boyish  vision,  was  an  overgrown 
hill  with  a  top  resembling  pictures  of  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius in  my  old  Geography.  Having  the  previous  years 
(1844-5)  lived  at  the"White  House"at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Par- 
nell,  in  the  days  of  staging,  I  longed  to  be  there  again  to 
witness  the  exchange  of  horses,  and  to  hear  the  blasts  of 
the  tin  horn  of  the  driver,  George  Divil,  as  notice  to  the 
stable  attendant  to  have  a  fresh  relay  ready.  During  the 
stop  old  travelers  would  step  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
coach  to  see  that  their  luggage  was  safe,  while  others,  who 
had  the  desire,  would  partake  of  libations  at  the  bar. 
But— 

"We  hear  no  more  of  the  clanging  hoof, 

And  the  stage  coach,  rattling-  by, 
For  the  steam  king  rules  the  traveled  world, 

And  the  old  pike's  left  to  die." 

If  I  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  the  means  of  trans- 
portation in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  it  was  to  mir- 
ror that  era  in  contradistinction  with  the  progress  we  see 
and  enjoy  in  this  respect  today.  The  Cumberland  Valley 
railroad,  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac,  is  in  it- 
self an  epitome  of  railroad  development  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  sixty  years.  On  this  road  between  Cham- 
bersburg  and  Harrisburg  was  the  first  sleeping  car  ever 
used  on  a  railway.  From  that  rude  and  primitive  carriage 
to  the  luxurious  Pullman  that  now  passes  through  the 
borough  while  the  towTismen  sleep,  the  evolution  wr.s  not 
greater  than  in  every  other  detail  of  railroading.     For- 
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tunately  the  Cumberland  Valley  road  has  kept  abreast  of 
the  great  trunk  lines.  For  this  progress  much  of  the  credit 
is  due  to  our  host  this  evening  whose  modesty  is  equal  to 
his  merit. 

The  catalogue  of  former  customs  is  an  extensive  one. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  towns  and  villages  as  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  journeys  to  church  and  the  cross  roads  post 
office  were  made  on  horseback.  The  women  were  fine 
equestriennes.  It  was  a  custom  to  go  to  mill  on  horse- 
back. They  would  put  two  bushels  of  wheat  in  one  end  of 
a  bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other  to  balance,  and,  placing  it 
astradle  the  horse's  back,  thus  merrily  go  their  way.  The 
dinner  horn  has  been  displaced  by  the  farm  bell.  Carpet 
rag  parties  and  quiltings  have  g*one  with  the  butter  bol- 
ings  and  huskings.  They  were  in  their  time  jolly  occa- 
sions for  old  and  young. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  annual  events  was  the 
militia  trainings  of  sixty  years  ago,  when  **fuss  and  feath- 
ers'' cut  quite  a  figure  and  bad  whiskey  caused  many  a 
fight.  For  social  and  intellectual  ends,  there  were  the 
singing  schools,  the  spelling  bees  and  the  debating  so- 
cieties. 

One  hundred  years  ago  maidens  received  their  lovers 
while  operating-  the  spinning  wheel.  A  piano  was  rarely 
to  be  seen  unless  in  the  home  of  the  more  affluent  who 
could  afford  to  make  the  importation.  The  less  opulent 
contented  themselves  later  with  the  accordeon,  which  was. 
succeeded  by  the  melcKleon.  A  fashionable  instrument, 
we  are  told,  was  the  harpsicord.  The  violin  hung  on  the 
walls  of  many  homes,  from  which  it  was  taken  down  night- 
ly ''to  sooth  the  savage  breast."  The  head  of  the  family 
was  usually  the  chief  performer. 

There  was  perhaps  no  more  popular  custom  in  our  good 
old  town  with  its  precious  memories  than  that  of  the 
watchman  who  told  us  of  the  night.  Old  George  Gross, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  was  the  last  tO'  call  out  the 
hours  and  announce  in  sonorous  tones  the  state  of  the 
weather:  **0 — n — e  o'clock,  and  the  stars  are  brightly 
shininsf."      "T — h — r — e — e   o'clock,    and    s — n — o — w — 
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The  old  press  on  which  the  Repository  was  printed  one 
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hundred  years  ago  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  press  room  in 
the  building  which  occupied  the  site  of  Snider's  book 
store,  as  a  reminder  of  other  days,  until  it  fell  from  the 
third  floor  of  the  office  to  the  cellar  in  the  burning  of 
Chambersburg.  The  Repository  pages  printed  on  this 
press  in  the  days  of  the  Harpers  were  inked  with  balls  in 
the  hands  of  an  assistant.  Afterwards  the  old  Ramage, 
as  it  was  was  called,  was  improved  with  a  cylinder  attach- 
ment upon  which  the  ink  rollers  revolved  in  response  to 
the  "circular"  work  of  the  printer's  devil.  The  old 
"Joker,"  as  Bob  Hazelet  fondly  called  it,  was  superseded 
by  the  more  modern  and  powerful  Washington  hand 
press,  which  was  installed  as  a  wonderful  improvement  for 
book  and  newspaper  work.  The  "Joker"  was  still  held  in 
reserve  for  any  rush  in  job  printing,  and  I  worked  on  it 
many  a  day  when  an  apprentice,  as  did  also  the  worthy 
Secretary  of  the  Kittochtinny  Historical  Society. 

All  the  printing  offices  of  the  county  now  have  their  fast 
presses,  big  and  little.  Some  of  them>  are  negotiating  for 
type-setting  machines.  Next  they  will  want  to  be  up  with 
the  city  offices  by  installing  the.  six  and  eight  decker 
presses  capable  of  printing  50,000  or  more  complete  folded 
copies  per  hour.  What  a  shock  to  George  K.  Harper  to 
have  predicted  such  things  when  he  was  pulling  the  old 
Ramage  at  the  rate  of  several  tokens  a  day. 

The  late  J.  Allison  Eyster  gave  with  zest  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  its  old  citizens.  He  was  for  a  brief 
time  an  apprentice  at  the  printing  business  when  Joseph 
Pritts,  who  was  the  successor  of  Air.  Harper,  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Repository  and  Whig.  He  related  with 
Itumor  incidents  of  the  events  of  the  exciting  campaign  of 
1840,  and  later  his  association  with  the  late  G.  H.  Merk- 
lein  in  the  publication  of  the  Tilthammer,  a  campaign 
paper.  With  an  old  hand  press  mounted  on  a  wagon,  the 
Tilthammer  was  printed  in  the  procession  of  industrial  in- 
terests at  a  monster  W^hig  mass  meeting  parade  in  Cham- 
bersburg. 

Mr.  Eyster,  with  J.  L.  Heffelman,  a  veteran  typo  still 
living,  was  one  of  the  roller  boys  while  "Border  Life"  was 
running  through  the  press.  Pritts,  he  said,  was  a  writer  of 
some  ability  and  very  attentive  to  business.    He  told  of  an 
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incident  that  took  place  in  the  editorial  sanctum  while 
Pritts  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  writing  of  an  editorial. 
"Then,  as  has  ever  since  been  the  custom,  the  country  edi- 
tor was  expected  to  turn  aside  from  his  work  and  enter- 
tain visitors  when  they  called.  Joe  Kilgore,  a  noted  char- 
acter of  Path  Valley,  called  to  see  the  editor  to  have  a  talk. 
Pritts,  like  Greeley,  when  engaged  on  an  editorial,  did  not 
like  interruptions  and  kept  on  writing  while  Kilgore  stoo<l 
by.  Finishing  a  sentence,  Pritts  looked  up  and  recognized 
Joe,  with  an  apology.  "Never  mind,"  said  Joe,  "I  was  just 
struck  with  the superfluctuating  hand  you  write." 

Pritts,  Eyster  said,  was  a  good  conversationalist  and  de- 
lighted to  entertain  his  friends.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  "Border  Life,"  a  publication,  however, 
which  must  have  caused  him  pecuniary  loss.  Mr.  Eyster 
said  that  in  those  early  days  a  great  deal  of  book  printing 
was  done  in  Chambcrsburg.  There  were  two  book  bind- 
ers in  town — Thomas  J.  Wright  and  a  German  who  con- 
ducted the  business  on  South  Front  (Main)  street,  by  the 
name  of  Schreiber.  Eyster  also  helped  to  do  press  work 
on  an  old  Ramage  press  for  the  printing  of  Cobb's  Speller, 
which  was  a  reprint.  This  was  for  Mr.  Wright.  John  M. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  a  member  of  this  society,  purchased  the  first 
copy  of  "Border  Life"  which  came  from  the  bindery. 

Mr.  Eyster's  father,  George  S.  Eyster,  came  to  Cham- 
bcrsburg as  a  young  man  in  1820,  and  was  first  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  leading  general  merchandising 
stores  of  the  period.  Later  he  embarked  in  business  for 
himself.  Speaking  the  German  language,  and  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  he  became  the  leading  merchant  of  Chambers- 
burg,  a  relation  he  sustained  during  the  remainder  of  a 
long  and  honorable  business  career. 

It  v/ouid  be  interesting,  had  we  time,  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  epoch-makers  of  our  county,  the  men  and  women 
who  stood  for  its  enlightenment  all  along  the  Hues  of 
social,  moral,  religious,  material  and  intellectual  progress. 
Adorning  the  legal  profession  and  distinguished  represen- 
tatives in  the  halls  of  state  and  national  legislation  were 
McLene,  the  Maclays,  Fullerton,  Findlay,  the  Thompsons, 
Crawford,  ^  -Lanahan,  an  1  Geo-  --e  Chambers,  the  btter 
a  Ciiief  Jus'     e  and  one  of  cl  c  irr    ^ers  of  the  constitution 


of  1838;  in  the  pulpit  and  in  literary,  Biblical,  theological 
and  educational  work,  Rauch,  Nevin,  Schaff,  Edgar, 
Jones,  the  Misses  Pinneo,  Shumaker,  Higbee,  Harbaugh ; 
in  medicine,  Mercer,  Culbertson,  McDowell,  McLellan. 
Little,  Carl,  Davidson,  the  Senseneys,  and  the  Lanes ,  for 
the  religious  press,  Fisher,  Schneck,  Bausman,  Ruby  and 
Davis;  secular,  the  Harpers,  Pritts,  Alf.  Smith,  Eyster, 
(George),  Merklein,  Boyle  and  the  Lanes;  in  the  realm 
of  inventions  and  manufactures,  Willoughby,  the  Geisers 
and  Fricks,  Wiestling,  Housum,  Wood,  the  Shryocks  and 
Carlisle ;  in  railroads  and  transportation,  Smith,  Lull  ani 
Presidents  Scott  and  Thomson  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road. The  list,  by  no  means  complete,  is  a  formidable  one 
of  some  of  those  who  dominated  the  professions,  activities 
and  achievements  of  the  century. 

,  Among  the  more  important  achievements  bequeathed 
to  the  twentieth  century,  we  have  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone— the  greatest  of  these  the  telegraph,  which  spans 
continents  and  girdles  the  globe,  flashing  the  intelligence 
of  **peace  and  w^ar,  joy  and  sorrow,  science  and  art,  educa- 
tion and  trade."  Of  some  of  the  comforts  electricity  be- 
stows upon  man,  a  poet  thus  sings : 

"Electric  ranges  cook  his  food,  electric  launches  float  him, 
And  through  electric  lighted  streets  electric  wagons  tote 

him; 
And  if  one  of  'em  runs  him  down  and  does  his  vitals  sever, 
The  doctors  put  some  new  ones  in  and  fix  him  better'n 

ever." 

What  the  twentieth  century  shall  bring,  it  would  be  idle 
to  anticipate.  According  to  the  prophets,  of  whom  there 
are  many,  there  are  "magic  tricks  up  his  sleeves  to  please 
and  paralyze  us!"  Tlie  air-ship  is  already  a  reality  on 
principals  that  may  have  been  pondered  and  worked  upon 
by  Cressler,  a  Franklin  county  man.  It  was  for  a  Waynes- 
boro industrial  institution  to  put  in  successful  operation 
the  steam  plow,  and  who  dare  deny  that  we  shall  yet  at- 
tain perpetual  motion,  perhaps  on  novel  ideas  evolved  by 
some  of  our  fathers  and  even  now  ha^f  accomplished  in 
hidden  wheels  that  lay  in  ihe  garret?    The  pneumatic  tube 


and  free  rural  mail  delivery  are  no  longer  experiments, 
and  their  general  use  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Horses, 
we  are  told,  will  be  curiosities,  but  the  equine  capacity  for 
development  is  such  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  in 
a  further  growth  of  horse  intelligence  and  horse  virtues. 

The  English  novelist,  Hall  Caine,  is  quoted  as  having 
recently  said:  "To  be  twenty  years  of  age  in  1901,  with 
the  prospects  of  seeing  1950,  if  one  lives  the  allotted  span 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  is  to  be  heir  to  an  inheritance 
better  and  greater  than  the  richest  millionaire  can  leave 
behind  him."  While  the  novelist  "does  not  expect  the 
millenium  to  be  ushered  in  during  the  twentieth  century," 
he  believes  that  "civilization  will  make  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  the  next  fifty  years,  and  the  world  will  be  a  much 
better  place  to  live  in  than  it  has  been  heretofore." 

In  the  new  century  we  will  continue  earnestly  to  strive, 
because  striving  and  earnestness  pay.  Only  may  it  be  for 
the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful.  Behind  us  are  names  il- 
lustrious and  sacred  forevermore,  because  of  their  associa- 
tion with  deeds  and  events  which  were  the  victories  for 
humanity.  Before  us,  under  conditions  bequeathed  by  the 
nineteenth,  are  the  beckoning  splendors  for  yet  greater 
possibilities  of  victor}'  and  growth  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, which  may  be  the  dawTi  of  the  golden  age  of  man. 

The  century  has  in  every  w^ay  contributed  to  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  world.  The  revolutions  in 
science  and  art  have  added  to  material  equipments  and  in- 
fluenced the  habits  and  life  of  society.  Under  the  bless- 
ings of  God,  and  as  a  result  of  the  moral  and  religious 
growth  of  the  century,  do  we  for  the  most  part  owe  these 
priceless  benefits.  As  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man,  liberality 
marks  the  progress  of  the  churches  today  as  never  before 
in  any  age.  What  an  inspiration  for  the  attainment  of  yet 
greater  things.  Bearing  in  mind  that  "The  field  is  the 
world ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  Kingdom^" 
may  there  be  consecration  anew  for  the  possibilities  which 
are  before.  In  truth  of  our  land  may  it  be  said  :  "Blessed 
is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord ;  and  the  people 
whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance." 
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'Our  fathers'  God ;    from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand; 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one." 
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The  society  Avas  entertained  at  the  residence  of  T.  B. 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  on  the  evening  of  January  31,  1901.  The 
following  paper  was  read  by  George  O.  Seilhamer,  Esq. 

OLD  CONOCOCHEAGUE  FAMILIES. 


GEO.  O.  SEILHAMKR,  ESQ. 


Did  you.  ever  walk  through  an  old  graveyard,  like  one 
of  those  of  .which  there  is  a  number  of  fine  examples  in 
Franklin  county,  and  rea.d  the  inscriptions  on.  the  tomb- 
stones? If  you  have  done  so,  you  found  a  necrology  but 
not  a  history.  The  names  of  dead  men  tell  no  tales  for 
the  living,  unless  the  ashes  of  the  almost  forgotten  past 
are  made  to  live  again  through  the  patience  and  toil  of 
some  "Old  I\Iortality,"  who  is  able  tO'  people  the  landscape 
anew^  with  the  men  and  women  that  wxre  but  are  not.  No 
part  of  this  broad  land  was  the  birthplace,  the  tarrying 
place  and  the  burial  place  of  more  great  men  and  good 
women — pioneers,  heroes,  statesmen,  divines,  conquerers 
of  the  wilderness,  patient  and  faithful  tillers  of  the  soil — 
than  our  beautiful  Conococheague  Valley.  It  will  be  the 
endeavor  of  this  paper  to  lift  these  spirits  of  the  past  out 
of  their  cerements,  and  to  make  them  again  tread  the 
ground  that  they  wrested  from  the  savage  and  conse- 
crated for  us. 

My  task  is  a  difficult  one.  Sitting  here,  surrounded  by 
the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  of  the  two  Conoco- 
cheagues,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  critical  as  well  as  a  sympa- 
thetic audience.  But  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  at  the  out- 
set that  my  un-dertaking  was  made  doubly  difficult  to  me 
because  your  immediate  ancestors  failed  in  their  (hity  in 
])reserving  the  story  of  the  pioneers.  Even  our  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors  slec])  in  neglected  graves,  and  tliose  of 
lis  licre  wiio  are  of  their  kinshi]).  lia\  e  K^st,  in  many  cases. 
all  trace  of  tlieir  descendants  that  follov\-cd  tlic  westward 
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trail  to  the  Alleg-heny,  the  Wabash,  the  Alississippi,  and 
across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  slope.  Let  me  quote  an 
example  that  is  surprising;,  to  say  tne  least  of  it.  .viinusi 
at  our  feet,  in  the  Fallmg  Spring-  graveyard,  rest  the 
ashes  of  a  soldier  whose  drum  beat  was  the  first  m  tne 
Conococheag-ue  Valley  tO'  re-echo  an  answer  to  the  Lex- 
ington alarm.  AVith  James  Chambers  as  their  captain 
marched  the  rifler^en  of  the  two  Conococheagues,  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  frontier — white  shirts  and 
round  hats — to  bear  their  part  in  the  leaguer  of  Boston. 
Their  names  and  their  achie\'ements  are  alike  forgotten. 
It  is  customary  to  regard  the  Chambers  family  as  the 
oldest  on  the  Coiiococheag-ue.  To  my  mind  its  priorit}- 
of  settlesment  is  open  to  doubt.  The  Snively.  and  John- 
ston families  of  Antrim  may  have  preceded  young  Benja- 
min Chambers  as  settlers,  coming  by  way  of  Maryland ; 
and  the  McDowell  family  of  Peters  came  closely  upon  his 
heels,  if  not  step  by  step  with  him.  The  assumption  that 
young-  Chandlers  settled  at  the  Falling-  Spring  in  1730. 
when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  when  immi- 
grants were  only  beginning  to  cross  the  Susquehanna, 
may  be  dismissed  as  "not  proven".  In  1732  the  agents  of 
Lord  Baltimore  began  strenuously  to  support  his  suppos- 
ed rights  within  the  disputed  boundary,  and  with  their  as- 
sertion came  actual  settlers  to  the  Conococheague.  All 
the  indications  point  to  the  first  influx  from  the  Monocac} 
and  the  Potomac  instead  of  the  Swatara  and  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  is  my  belief  that  through  the  influence  of  his 
father-in-law.  Col.  James  Patterson,  who'  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  Penns.  young  Chambers  came  here  as  a 
partisan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietaries,  rather  than  as 
a  mere  backwoodsman  seeking  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to 
mark  the  incoming-  of  the  old  Conococheague  fan.iilies  as 
their  outgoing:  Like  a  flock  of  wild  geese  they  came 
from  the  far  north,  stopping  in  the  forks  of  the  stream 
that  gives  its  name  to  the  valley,  and  then  flew  southward 
and  westward,  leaving  only  a  few  tame  and  belated  fowls 
to  consort  with  the  domesticated  birds  of  the  barnyard 
and  the  millpond. 
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In  looking  over  the  year  books  of  the  various  State 
societies  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revohition,"  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  absence  of  Revohitionary  names  in  the  meni- 
l^ershup.  Even  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  is 
g-overned  by  the.  law  of  primogeniture,  lacks  the  names 
of  many  of  the  ori£>-inal  members.  A  Revolutionary  name 
is  a  precious  inheritance  that  few  of  us  can  claim.  There 
is  no  one,  for  instance,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  bears  the 
name  of  Chambers,  who  can  claim  the  privileges  of  Col. 
James  Chambers  in  the  hereditary  Order  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Col.  Chambers  had  a  son.  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
Chambers,  who  could  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cincin- 
nati both  b}-  rank  and  by  inheritance.  Tliis  Benjamin 
Chambers  vvent  to  the  Northwest  Territory  during  his 
father's  life  time;  became  the  intimate  friend  of  William 
Henry  Harrison ;  at  one  time  owned  the  town  of  Lavs*- 
renceburg.  Indiana;. and  was  conspicuous  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Indiana  as  a  State ;  but  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty where  lie  died,  or  ^vhether  he  has  any  descendants 
in  the  male  lines.  This  is  all  the  more  remakable  as  the 
descendants  of  Col.  James  Chambers  in  the  female  lines 
embrace  the  names  of  some  o-f  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  wdiom  our  country  boasts.  I  do«  not  say  that  it  is  so, 
but  the  Cincinnatian  rights  of  Colonel  Chambers  may  be 
in  William  Sprague,  the  son  of  former  Senator  William 
Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island. 

How  could  this  be,  you  ask? 

Col.  James  Chambers'  eldest  daughter,  Sarah  Bella, 
married  Andrew  Dunlop,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Franklin  county  bar  in  1 785-1816.  Andrew  Dunlop's 
daughter,  Josephine,  niarried  her  cousin,  James  Cham- 
bers Ludlow,  a  son  of  Charlotte  Chambers  and  Col.  Israel 
Ludlow,  and  a  grandson,  as  she  was  a  granddaughter,  of 
Col.  James  Chambers.  James  C.  Ludlow's  daughter, 
Sarah  Bella  Cham1)ers  Ludlow,  married  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
governor  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  cabi- 
net of  President  Lincoln,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Chase's  daughter,  Kate,  married  William 
SprDgue,  goxernor  of  Rho^-le  Island  and  Unite^l  States 
Senator.     Tliev  had  a  son.  W'illam  ;  and  there  vou  have  it. 
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if  a  number  of  his  relations,  whose  history  is  less  romantic, 
have  been  kind  enoug'h  to.  die  without  issue  and  thus  open 
for  him  a  Conoeocheague  inheritance. 

In  the  male. line  the  Dunlop  family  is  extinct,  the  only 
son,  James  Dunlop,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Frank- 
lin county  bar,  and  the  author  of  Dunlop's  Digest,  leaving- 
two  daughters  but  no  son.  Charlotte  Chambers  was  even 
more  fortunate  than  her  sister,  Sarah  Bella,  for  not  only 
was  her  son,  James,  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  but  one  of  her. daughters,  Sarah-Bella-Chambers, 
a  widow,  became  the  second  wife  of  Justice  ]\IcLean,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  a  daughter  by  her 
second  marriage  with  the  Rev.  David  Riske,  of  ^Missouri, 
married  George  W.  Jones,  United  Stats  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Another  daughter,  Rurhamah  Riske,  married 
Butler  Kenner,  of  Louisiana ;  their  daughter,  Charlotte, 
married  George  Harding,  and  her  sister,  Mary,  married 
Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia.  Charlotte  Chambers' 
descendants  are  also  allied  with  the  Breckinridges  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

General  James  Chambers  married  Katherine  Hamilton, 
the  ^'Dear  Kitty"  of  his  letters  from  camp  andfield  during 
the  Revolution.  Her  father  was  John  Hamilton,  the  an- 
cestor of  John  Hamilton,  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania.  Her  mother,  Isabella  Potter, 
who  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  \vas  a  sister  of  John 
Potter,  the  first  sheriff  of  Cumberland  county. 

The  Potters  were  a  distinguished  Conococheague  fam- 
ily. John  Potter  settled  in  Antrim  township  near 
Brown's  Mill,  about  1747.  He  v/as  active  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  the  savages  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He 
died  in  1757.  His  eldest  son,  James  Potter,  was  v^itli 
Colonel  xA.rmslrong  in  the  Kittannning  expedition,  in 
1756,  and  was  in  conmiand  of  a  company  th-at  u'cnt  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians  that  murdered  Enoch  Brown  and 
the  school  children,  in  1764.  He  is  one  of  the  forgotten 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Alaior 
General  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  saw  much  active  ser- 
vice in  the  campaign  around  Philadelphia,  in  1777-8,  ac- 
([uiring  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  General  \\'a-!i- 
iujzton. 
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After  Sheriff  Potter's  death  the  Potter  family  was  scat- 
tered. James  Potter  settled  in  Penn's  Valley,  in  what  is 
now  Centre  county,  where  his  landed  possessions  became 
so  great  that  he  could  drive  a  distance  of  six  miles  without 
getting  off  his  own  land.  One  of  his  brothers,  Thomas 
Potter,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  when  Richard  Bard  and 
his  wife  were  captured  at  Bard's  mill,  on  Middle  Creek, 
in  Adams  county,  in  1758.  Another  brother,  Samuel 
Potter,  removed  to  Westmoreland  county.  One  of  Sam- 
uel Potter's  daughters,  Catherine,  married  Captain  James 
Carnahan,  of  the  Revolution,  and  becanie  the  mother  of 
Dr.  James  Carnahan,  President  of  Princeton  College. 
The  six  sisters  of  General  Potter  all  found  '  husbands  in 
central  or  western  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
trrice  their  descendants.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
Captain  James  Poe,  who  lived  on  the  Conococheague,  at 
what  has  long  been  known  as  Frederick's  mill.  While  on 
a  visit  tO'  his  daughter,  in  1789,  the  old  soldier  died  and 
was  buried  in  Brown's  ]\Iill  graveyard,  but  there  is  no 
stone  to  mark  his  last  resting  place. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  many  of  the  tender  fledglings 
of  nearly  all  the  old  Conococheague  families  to  marry 
well.  •  General  James  Potter's  daughter,  Martha,  married 
Andrew  Gregg,  a  Representative  in  Congress,  1791-1807, 
and  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  1807-13. 
One  of  their  daughters,  Mary,  returning  to  the  early  nest- 
ing place  of -the  Potter  family,  married  William  McLan- 
ahan,  of  Antrim  township.  Their  children  were  known  to 
all  who  are  "native  and  to  the  manor  born, "-^Andrew  G. 
and  James  X. — the  latter  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Franklin  county  bar  and  member  of  Congress  from  this 
district — and  the  two  daughters— Isabella,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Hiester,  of  Montgomery  township,  and  Mary, 
wife  of  Dr.  John  Custis  Richards,  of  Chambersburg.  One 
of  Andrew  and  Martha  Gregg's  daughers,  Jean,  became 
the  second  wife  of  Roland  Curtin,  and  mother  of  Andrew 
Gregg  Curtin,  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Poe.  the  ancestor  of  the  Poe  fanvily  of  the  Con- 
ococheague, was  not  unlikely  a  brother  of  David  Poe,  the 
grniidfatiier  of  F/lgar  .\l1en  P.x',  the  poet.  Thomas  Poe 
and  John  Potter  were  intimate  f^iend^,  and  perhaps  rela- 
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tions  by  intermarriage.  Their  warrants  for  their  planta- 
tions in  x\ntrim  township  were  dated  the  same  day — Octo- 
ber 9,  1750  Thomas  Foe's  only  son,  James,  was  a  captain 
of  Associators  in  the  Revolution,  and  a  member  of  boiii 
.  houses  of  the  State  Legislature  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1790.  He  was  a  man  of  large  wealth  for 
his  time,  owning  land  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  H.is 
family  in  the  county  is  now  represented  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Poe,  of  Guilford  township. 

Captain  James  Poe's  sister,  Catherine,  married  Richard 
Bard,  in  1756.  The  young  couple  went  to  live  at  Bard's 
mill,  aftenvards  Marshall's,  and  nov.'  Virginia  Mills,  near 
Fairfield,  in  Adams  county.  Richard  Bard's  father,  Ar- 
chibald Bard,  ov/ned  tlie  Mill  Place,  and  a  tract  of  land  in 
"Carroll's  Delight,"  bought  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
division  line  betvreen  rvlar)dand  and  Pennsylvania  was 
much  farther  north  than  it  is  now.  In  April,  1758,  the  lit- 
I  tie  family  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  nineteen  Indians 

i  and  taken  captive,  v.'ith  their  servants,  a  boy  and  girl ;  two 

men,  who  were  at  work  in  a  field  nearby;  a  boy,  that  was 
I  on  his  way  to  the  mill ;  and  Thomas  Potter,  a  son  of  Sheriff 

1  Potter  and  a  full  cousin  of  ^.Ir.  Bard    or   his   wife.     The 

[    "  captives  were  hurried  away  on  a  forced  march  for  Fort 

I  Duquesne,  Mr.  Bard  carrying  his  infant  son,  John,  in  his 

f  arms.     They  had  not  gone  far  v\dien  young  Potter  was 

S  tomahawked  and  scalped  and  the  infant  killed  by  an  unu§- 

I  ually  brutal  savage,  probably  Glikhickan,  who'  afterward 

j  l>eca"me  a  pious  Moravian  Indian.     Mr.   Bard  made  his 

,    ■  escape  from  his  captors  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies,  but 

his  wife  remained  a  captive  two  years  and  a  half.  Adopt- 
eded  into  a  Delaware  family  she  was  treated  with  all  the 
consideration  due  to  a  sister  by  her  Indian  brothers  until 
she  was  finally  ransomed  by  her  husband.  After  his  es- 
f  cape  Mr,  Bard's  condition  became  desperate  through  ex- 

1  {XDsure  and  hunger.     In  a  homely  ballad  that  he  wrote  two 

years  later  he  tells  us : 

Though  I'm  not  able  now  to  walk 

I  creep  upon  my  knees ; 
To  gather  herbs  that  I  may  eat 

3tly  stopjach  to  appease. 
A  rattlesnake  botli  llesh  and  bone 
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All  but  the  head  I  eat, 
And  thoug"h   twas  raw  it  seemed  to  me 
Exceeding  pleasant  meat. 

I  remember  Dr.  Cephas  L.  Bard,  of  Cahfornia,  telhng- 
us  when  we  were  school  bo}s  at  tiie  old  Chambersburg 
A^cademy  that  he  sometimes  had  an  aftertaste  of  the  rat- 
tlesnakes his  ancestor  had  eaten  a  century  before.  I  may 
add  in  a  whisper  that  the  doctor  has  the  impulsive  nature 
of  liis  great-grandfather — is  a  veritable  chip  of  the  old 
block. 

Richard  and  Catherine  Bard  had  three  sons — Isaac,  x\r- 
chibald  and  Thomas.  Isaac  married  Jane  McDowell,  but 
died  in  early  manhood  without  issue.  Archibald  was  an  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  county  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
1811-32.  His  son,  Richard  Bard,  was  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  county  bar,  but  died  soon  after  he  began  prac- 
tice. Thomas  Bard  the  youngest  son,  was  a  captain  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  in  1833. 
His  son,  Robert  M.  Bard,  who  was  a  gifted  law}^er  and 
died  almost  at  the  outset  of  what  promised  to  be  an  un- 
usually brilliant  career,  was  the  father  of  Thomas  R.  Bard, 
United  States  Senator  from  California.  Thomas  Bard 
married  Jane,  daug'hter  of  Robert  McFarland,  and  thus 
his  descendants  became  allied  with  that  rem^arkable  group 
of  families  that  has  made  the  Lower  West  Conoco- 
cheag-ues  noteworthy — lineally  with  the  McDowell,  Mc- 
Farland, Parker  and  Little  families  and  collaterally  with 
the  Irwins,  Smiths,  Ramseys,  Findlays,  Campbells,  Max- 
wells7'~M'a^aws,  Brownsons,  McLeans  and  McLanahans, 
not  to  mention  many  others  that  were  the  branches  of 
which  these  pioneer  families  were  the  roots. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  William  Mc- 
Dowell and  his  five  stalwart  sons  and  four  charming- 
daughters  settled  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Parnell,  soon 
after,  if  not  simultaneously,  with  the  settlement  of  young 
Benjamin  Chambers  at  Falling  Spring.  John  McDowell, 
the  eldest  of  these  sons,  was  the  miller  at  McDowell's  fort, 
nov/  Markes,  but  better  known  as  Bridgeport.  Fie  mar- 
ried Agnes  Craig,  and  left  four  daughters,  one  of  whom 
\\'as  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  King,  for  almost  half  a 
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.century  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  West  Conococheague 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs  King  had  no  children,  tier 
sister,  Margaret,  married  Dr.  King's  brother,"  George. 
The  King  andBrownson  families  of  Mercersburg  were  de- 
scendants of  John  McDowell.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
is  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  James  Irwin  Brownson,  of 
Washington,  Pa.  John  McDowell's  name  often  occurs  in 
the  stirrmg  story  of  the  Indian  wars.  Two  of  his  descend- 
ants, Dr.  and  Major  Robert  S.  Brownson  and  Dr.  John  S. 
King-,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  Vv^ar.  Some  of 
John  McDowell's  descendants  are  Kentuckians,  and  may 
have  m.et  their  brethren  of  the  Conococheague  in  civil 
strife. 

.  Like  the  Campbells  and  Dixons,  of  Peters  and  St. 
Thomas  townships,  the  McDowells  were  of  the  figliting 
stock  of  the  clan  Argyle.  There  have  been  no  better  ex- 
amples of  the  intrepid  Plighlandman  anyu'here  than  Col. 
William  D.  Dixon  and  the  late  Gen.  Charles  T.  Camp/bell, 
the  •  latter  a  grandson  of  Captain  James  Poe.  People 
never  weary  of  telling  characteristic  anecdotes  of  Charlie 
Campbell,  as  we  all  called  him,  but  his  desperate  courage 
on  the  battlelield,  his  rotund  oaths  even,  vrere  in  the  blood 
of  the  clansman.  The  McDowells  were  more  subdued  in 
tem.perament  than  the  Campbells,  but  in  all  our  wars  some 
of  them  marched  and  fought  under  the  starry  rlag,  as  their 
ancestors,  the  sons  of  Ronald,  the  son  of  the  famous  Som- 
erled,  had  marched  and  fought  under  the  Cloudsberry 
bush.  William  McDowell,  the  son  of  William,  the  son  of 
William,  was  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  in  the 
Revolution.  Thomas  IMcDowell,  an  uncle  of  the  third 
William,  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  James  Patton's  com- 
pany of  Associators  and  his  brother,  James,  one  of  the 
first  Associate  Jud<xes  of  the  County,  was  a  private  in  the 
same  company  and  suij-lieutenant  of  Cumberland  count}'. 
I  saw  James  :\IcDov\'eirs  musket  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
descendants.  Mr.  Robert  McDowell,  of  St.  Thomas,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  ]\IcDowelI  family  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  tlie  soil 
than  any  of  the  old  Coiiocochcague  fa-nilies,  but  at  the 
--ame  lime  iis  l)ranchv.'s  are  spread  aU.  over  the  Union.. 
This  is  cs[)ecia]ly  true  of  the  descendants  of  William  I\Ic- 
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Dowell,  the  second.  He  had  eight  sons — WilHam,  John, 
James,  Nathan,  Andrew,  Alexander,  Patrick  and  Thomas. 
Wilham.  was  the  Revohitionary  officer.  He  died  in  1835, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  in  this  county. 
His  son,  John,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Davidson,  died  in 
Illinois  about  twenty  years  ago.  John  McDowell,  son  of 
the  second  William,  was  the  scholar  of  the  family.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  James  left  no  descend- 
ants. Nathan  was  the  father  of  the  late  John  M.  McDowell, 
Chambersburg.  Andrew  v/as  a  Chambersburg  physician. 
Plis  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Robert  McPherson,  of 
Gettysburg,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  James  Riddle,  the  first 
w^fe  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  jurist.  One  of  their  sons, 
.\ndrew,  was  a  physician  here  and  at  Pittsburg,  and  the 
second  Andrew's  sons  became  physicians  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  Two  of  the  sons  of  the  first  Andrew  were  lawyers 
and  members  of  the  Franklin  County  Bar — Robert  M. 
and  William  M.  The  McDowell  family  has  contributed 
five  members  to  our  Bar — John  McDowell,  the  Provost ; 
the  two  sons  of  Dr.  Andrew  McDovvell;  John  i\I.  ]\IcDow- 
ell,  a  member  of  this  society;  and  the  late  George  D.  ]\lc- 
Dowell.  In  this  respect  it  is  second  only  to  the  Chambers 
family,  which  has  produced  nine  members  of  our  Bar — the 
late  Judge  Chambers;  his  brothers,  William,  George, 
Joseph  and  Thomas;  his  sons,  George  and  Benjamin;  and 
his  grandsons,  also  George  and  Benjamin.  Alexander 
McDowell,  the  sixth  son  of  the  second  William,  became  a 
pioneer  of  Venango  county.  Plis  wife,  Sarah  Parker,  lived 
to  be  103  years  old.  They  were  the  grandparents  of  Alex- 
ander McDowell,  clerk  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Patrick  and  Thomas  iVlcDowell  were  both 
farmers  on  old  McDowell  homesteads.  Thomas  was  the 
father  of  the  late  William  H.  McDowell  and  grandfather 
of  our  fellow  member,  John  M.  ^IcDowell. 

The  McDowell  girls  through  five  generations  have  had 
the  ''faculty"  of  marrying  well.  I  have  already  shown  this 
in  the  cases  of  the  daughters  of  John  McDowell,  the  mil- 
ler. One  of  the  first  William  ]McDoweirs  daughters, 
Sarah,  married  Col.  William  Piper,  one  of  the  County 
Pieutenants  of  Cumberland  county  during  tlie  Re\'olution, 
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and  another  daughter,  Jean,  married  Archilj>akl  Irwin,  of 
the  "Irwinton  Mills,"  on  tlie  West  Conococheague,  in 
Montg"omery  township.  Archi1)ald  and  Jean  ]\IcDowell 
[nvin's  granddaughter,  Ehzabeth,  the  daughter  of  .\rch.i- 
bald  Invin,  the  second,  and  ]\Iary  Ramsey,  married  John 
Scott  Harrison,  son  of  President  Wihiam  Henry  Harrison, 
and  became  th.e  mother  of  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 
When  I  was  a  \ery  young  man,  ]  tauglit  a  school  at  the 
bend  of  the  West  Conococheag'ue,  above  Hiester's  Aliil. 
One  of  my  aspirations  at  that  time  was  to  see  the  lordly 
Hudson,  that  I  might  look  with  enraptured  eyes  on  it^. 
majestic  scenery,  and  revel  in  its  historic  associations. 
These  enjoyments  came  tO'  me  in  due  season,  but  when, 
•  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  I  revisited  the 
scene  of  ni}^  early  aspirations  I  was  surprised — I  might 
say  shamed —  that  my  eyes  vvcre  blind  in  my  youth  to  nat- 
ural beauties  as  g-reat  as  any  that  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson  have  to  show  and  my  opening  mind  closed  to  his- 
toric events  at  home  as  stirring-  as  any  in  the  pages  of 
:  .Vmerican  history.     There  is  no  lovelier  landscape  any- 

I  where  than  the  sweep  of  land  that  fringes  the  curve  of  the 

i    .  mountains  from  Parn ell's  to  Casey's  Knobs  or  that  better 

!  deserves  to  be  celebrated  by  pen  and  pencil  for  the  bold 

deeds  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  civic  and.  domestic  virtues 
;  cf  its  men  and  women.  ^ 

j  To  this  region  came,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  a  yoiuig 

[  captain  of  artillery,  who  won  the  admiration  of  Lafayette 

j  at  P.randywine,  and  helped  to  assuage  the  wounds  of  the 

j  *         gallant  jroung  I^'renchman  who  will  alwaj's  have  a  cherish - 

.  ed  place  in  every  American  heart. 

When  General  Lafayette  visited  America  in  1824.  James 
[  Afadison  Porter,  the  youngest  son  of  Gen.  .Vndrew  Porter, 

j  ■        was  presented  to  hmi  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York. 

I  "Porter,"  said  the  French  hero.  'T  remember  that  name. 

-Any  relation  of  Captain  Porter,  whom  I  met  at  the  Bran- 
d}wine?"     "A  son,'  young   Porter  answered.      'T   IViess 
>-ori  for  your  father's  sake."  Lafayette  said.     'Tie  was  a 
I  brave  man.     He  had  with  him  there  a  young  man,  a  rela- 

tive I  ihink,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Thev  fouc:'ht 
.  .er}-  ]. early  together."  "Was  it  l*ark-r?"  Afadison  Port- 
.  er  -iskcd.     "That  was  tlie  name."     "He  was  mv  n.iother's 
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])rother.'  "Ah,  indeed,"  the  ^Marquis  said;  ''they  were 
good  soldiers,  and  very  kind  to  me  when  I  was  wounded.'' 

This  was  Capt.  Rol^ert  Parker,  of  Mercersbnrg-,  remeni- 
i)cred  after  nearly  half  a  century  by  the  distinguished 
Frenc];nian,  but  unidentified  by  any  of  our  local  his- 
torians. His  sister,  Elizabeth  Parker,  married  Gen.  An- 
drew Pc>rter,  more  deserving-  of  distinction  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary artillerist  than  either  Knox  or  Hamilton,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  Governor  David  R.  Porter,  and 
£;-radmcther  of  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Ambassador  to 
France.  While  the  patriot  army  was  suffering  at  \'alley 
Forge,  young  Parker  was  sent  to  Carlisle  by  the  Board 
of  War  to  learn  the  Laboratory  Art.  He  thus  made  the 
acquaintance  of  ^lary  Smith,  a  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  Fsq.  Captain  Parker  died  in  1799  but  his  wife  sur- 
vived him  half  a  century.  Their  granddaughter,  Elizabeth 
Little,  married  Robert  M.  Bard  and  was  the  mother  of 
United  States  Senator  Bard. 

The. Smiths  of  the  Conococheague  have  a  leading  place 
among  the  historic  families  of  the  frontier,  lliere  were 
two  Smith  families  in  the  old  towmship  of  Peters  not  re- 
lated l)y  blood  when  they  came  tO'  the  West  Conoco- 
cheague but  closely  allied  by  intermarriage  before  the 
French  and  Lidian  War.  One  of  these  families  was  repre- 
sented by  two  brothers.  William  and  Abraham,  and  at 
least  one  daughter  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Johnston. 
The  otlier  family  consisted  of  three  brothers — Jonatlian, 
James  and  Robert — and  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Jean.  Mary 
married  William  Smith  and  became  ti}€ mother  of  ^Nlary 
Smith  Parker.  Jean  was  the  wife  of  James  McDowell,  the 
Judge.  Jonathan  Smith  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  West 
Conococlieague  Presbyterian  church  but  died  of  camp 
fever  at  Amboy,  October  13,  1776,  while  serving  in  the 
"Flying  Camp"  in  the  Jerseys.  James  was  the  famous 
Capt.  James  Smith  of  the  "Black  Boys"  and  the  hero  of 
"Border  Life."  Robert  Smith  settled  at  W^elsh  Run  where 
th?  church  now  stands  and  gave  the  ground  for  the  meeting 
house  now  known  as  the  Robert  Kennedy  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Abraham,  the  brother  of  William 
Siiiith.  Esq.,  as  the  latter  is  always  distinguished  in  the 
early  records,  1)elonged  to  Antrim  townslii};  and  was  col- 
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onel  of  the  Eighth  Battahon,  Cumberland  County  Asso- 
I  ciators,  1777-80.     Abraham  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 

!  •    bly,  1786-7,  and  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  1787- 

!  90.     But  eminent  as  were  the  services  of  Col.  Abraliam 

j  Smith,  his  brother  William,  whO'  died  in  1775,  was  even 

[  more  conspicuous  at  the  earlier  epoch — that  of  the  French 

I  and  Indian  War. 

!  William  Smith  came  to  the  neisrhborhood  of  Mercers- 

I    . .  .  burg  scon  after  1747.    Tlie  site  of  the  mountain  town,  af- 

terward known  as  Smith's  or  Smith's-Town,  was  then  a 
frontier  trading  post.  The  first  settler  was  James  Black, 
who  built' a  mill  there,  and  gave  the  incipient  village  the 
name  of  Black's-Town.  Black's  name  is  not  on  the  list  of 
taxables  for  1751,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  Ann  Black, 
who  was  a  taxable,  was  his  widow.  Within  a  year  or  two 
•  the  milt  and  trading  post  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Smith,  who  soon  l^ecame  the  most  prominent  and  ac- 
tive man  on  the  frontier. 

In.  1755  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  build  the  road  from  McDowell's  Mill  to  the 
Three  Forks  of  Youghigheny,  intended  to  enable  General 
Braddock  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  army.  In  this  work  he 
was  very  zealous.  In  1757  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  mag- 
istrates of  Cumberland  county  with  the  provincial  authori- 
ties was  so  great  that  the  justices  resigned.  Among  the 
new  justices  appointed  July  13,  1757,  vras  William  Smith. 
He  held  office  until  January  15,  1766,  when  he  was  super- 
ceded for  participation  in  the  affair  at  Fort  Loudon.  The 
storv'  is  told  in  detail  in  the  Narrative  of  Col.  James  Smith, 
in  ^'Border  Life,"  who-  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Justice 
Smith. 

More  than  a  century  ag'o  the  faint  sound  of  a  bell  might 
have  been  heard  close  to  the  Packers'  Path,  in  the  Gap 
above  Mercersburg.  ]\Iany  a  trader  was  surprised  at 
learning  that  the- bell  was  worn  by  a  boy  to  keep  him  from 
being  lost  in  the  bush.  Who  would  not  have  been  incredu- 
lous if  he  had  been  told  that  the  \'v'earer  would  become  tlie 
fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States?  At  that  time. 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  were  a  woman  who  was 
alread}'  the  mother  of  a  future  President,  and.  a  slip  of  a 
-   girl  who  was  to  become  the  mother  of  another.    Elizabeth 
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Speer  Buchanan  and  Elizabetii  Irwin  Harrison,  both 
model  women,  both  contributed  through  their  children  to 
the  glories  o-f  the  Old  Conococheague  families. 

From  the  West  Conococheague  also  came  two  ladies  of 
the  White  House  and  one  other  inmate  of  a  President's 
household.  You  need  not  be  told  that  one  of  these  ladies 
was  Harriet  Lane,  niece  of  President  Buchanan.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  viljage  storekeeper  at  Mercersburg. 
Left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  both  her  parents  in  her 
childhood,  she  was  carefully  educated  by  her  bachelor 
uncle  to  become  not  only  a  w-oman  of  rare  accomplish- 
ments but  the  grace  and  charm  of  AEr.  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration. 

The  mill  now  knowm  as  Hiester's,,  two  miles  east  of 
Mercersburg,  was  built  by  James  Ramsey.  It  was  his 
daughter,  Mary,  who  married  the  second  Archibald  Irwin,, 
and  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Scott 
Harrison,  son  of  Gen.  W.  PL  Harrison.  Elizabeth  Irwan's 
sister,  Jame,  married  W.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  presided  at 
the  White  House  during  the  brief  administration  of  the 
first  President  Harrison.  Pier  cousin,  Eliza  Jane  Ramsey. 
a  daughter  of  her  uncle,  John  Ramsey,  was  her  guest  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  No  other  spot  in  this  broad  land 
produced  so  many  women  who  are  a  part  of  their  coun- 
try's history  as  were  born  on  the  winding  banks  of  the 
W^est  Conococheague.  These  White  House  ladies  of  dif- 
ferent administrations  and  different  epochs,  and  indeed  all 
the  historic  women  of  the  Conococheague,  were  related  by 
intermarriage  if  not  lineally;  and  it  is  this  thread  of  re- 
lationship, binding  together  numerous  families  that  came 
to  the  Conococheague,  dominated  it  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  and  then  gradually  melted  away,  that  makes 
the  tangled  skein,  of  wdiich  it  is  the  charm,  so  hard  to  un- 
wind. 

To  the  secluded  region  behind  Mercersburg,  under  the 
shadow  of  Two  Tops  and  Casey's  Knob,  is  given  the  local 
name  of  "The  Corner."  It  is  a  name  that  might  be  given 
to  the  entire  region  embraced  in  the  romantic  curve  of  the 
mot\ntain5.  This  "Greater  Corner"  is  the  scene  of  ro- 
matKe  and  of  history  well  worth  the  telling  at  greater 
length  than  I  shall  venture  upon  this  evening.    Only  twen- 
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ty  years  had  passed  from  the  time  the  McDowells  and 
their  neighbors  settled  here  to  begin  the  work  of  conquer- 
ing tlie  wilderness  when  the  savage  Indian,  led  by  the 
scarcely  less  savage  Frenchman,  swooped  down  upon  the 
growing  settlements  with  torch  and  tomahawk  and  almost 
as  quickly  disappeared  with  their  trophies — scalps  and 
captives, — leaving  behind  them  their  dead  and  dying  vic- 
tims and  the  burning  farm  houses.  The  overthrow  of 
Braddock  and  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Dunbar,  the  Tardy. 
were  the  signals  for  the  onslaught. 

•  In  this  region  lived  William  ^^laxwell,  one  of  the  first 
justices  of  the  new  County  of  Cumberland.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  sympathetic  nature  was  shown  by  an  incident  at  the 
time  of  Braddock's  Expedition.  With  William  Allison,  who 
hved  at  the  site  of  Greencastle,  he  visited  the  roadmakers 
who  were  building  the  new^  road  from  McDowell's  Alill  to 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Youghigheny,  intended  to  furnish 
Bradock  with  supplies.  They  returned  over  the  complet- 
ed part  of  the  new  road.  *The  road  from  there  to  An- 
thony Thompson's,"  they  wrote  jointly  to  Secretary'  Pet- 
ers, "is  better  than  could  possibly  be  expected,  consider- 
ing the  mountainous  country  it  is  taken  through.  Side- 
ling Hill  is  cut  very  artificially,  nay  more  so  than  we  ever 
saw  any;  the  first  wagon  that  carried  a  load  up  it  took 
1500  without  ever  stopping."  At  the  time  the  roadmakers 
were  in  great  stress  for  the  want  of  supplies,  but  the  work- 
men had  a  greater  grievance  than  the  want  of  bread. 
Maxwell  and  Allison  wrote, — "for  four  days  the  laborers 
had  not  one  glass  of  liquor,  which  created  a  great  murmur- 
ing amongst  them." 

The  Maxwells  were  a  prominent  Conococheague  family 
for  many  years,  but  the  Maxwell  name  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  ^laxwell  blood  has  disappeared  from  this  com- 
munity. William  Maxwell's  elder  son,  Patrick,  was  a  man 
of  character  and  infiuence.  His  younger  son,  James,  was 
an  early  justice  of  the  new  County  of  Franklin  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  Courts.  At  a  later  period  he  was  one 
of  the  Associate  judges.  Of  the  four  daughters  of  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  yi'dvy  married  William  ^IcDowell,  the  sec- 
^'ud  ;  Catlierinc  maried  Xatliriii  McDowell,  brother  of  Wil- 
liam;   Agnes    married    George    Brown    and    became  the 
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I  mother  of  the   wife   of  Capt.   Benjamin  Chambers;  and 

Ruth  married  WiHiam  Reynolds. 

The  old  Conococheag"ue  families  were  well  represented 
in  the  "Associate  Regiment  of  Lancaster  County,  Over 
the  River  Susquehanna,"  of  which  the  pioneer  Benjamin 
Chambers  was  made  colonel  in  1748.  Not  fewer  than  four 
companies  were  contributed  by  a  region  that  began  to  be 
settled  only  a  dozen  years  before.  Tlie  colonel's  company 
was  commanded  by  his  brother-in-lav;,  Lieut.  Charles 
Magill,  who  lived  on  a  plantation  called  "Magill,"  about 
two  miles  below  Chambersburg.  The  Alagills  disappear- 
ed from  the  Conococheague  at  a  very  early  period.  Capt. 
George  Brown,  of  Brown's  Mill,  commanded  the  company' 

f  from  Antrim  and  Washington  townships,  with  John  Pot- 

ter, afterward  sheriff,  as  his  lieutenant.  Richard  O'Caine 
was  in  command  of  the  company  from  the  forks  of  the 

M  Conococheague.     His  lieutenant  was  William  Smith,  who 

was,  I  believe,  the  father  of  Abraham  Smith,  colonel  of 
the  Antrim  regiment  of  Associators  in  the  Revolution. 
Capt.  William  ^Maxwell  brought  a  company  from  the  W>st 
Conococheague  with  John  Winton  as  lieutenant  and  his 
previous  lieutenant,  James  W^ilkey,  as  ensign.  There  were 
two  other  companies  from  the  county,  in  part  at  least. 
Capt.  Robert  Chambers'  and  Capt.  Charles  Morrow's; — 
but  these  were  not  embraced  in  the  Conococheague  limits 
to  which  this  paper  is  confined. 

When  Dunbar,  the  Tardv,  became  Dunbar,  the  Hasty, 
and  made  his  rapid  tiight  down  the  valley  from  W' inchester 
to  the  Susquehanna  in  T755,  Captain  Joseph  Armstrong 
formed  a  company  on  Back  Creek  that  embraces  many 
ancestral  names.  It  was  organized  August  7,  1755.  The 
list,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  shows  that  in  many  cases 
all  the  able-])odied  mem1)ers  of  leading  families  were*  in- 
cluded. The  roll  of  sixty-eight  privates  comprised  only 
thiirty-foui  family  names.  Eighteen  names  were  common 
to  fifty -t'vo  soldiers.  There  were  five  each  of  the  names 
of  Barnct  and  Shields ;  four  each  of  the  names  of  Scott  and 
Mitchell;  three  each  of  the  names  of  Eaton,  Jrwin,  Mc- 
XannTiant,  McCamish.  Stuart  and  Swan:  and  two  eacli  of 
ilif  r.nmes  of  Armstrong,  Brown.  Caltiwell.  Dinnev,  Dixon. 
AIcCord,Xorrice  and  Patterson.  These  were  all  represent- 
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atives  of  early  settlers  and  some  became  noted  Indian 
fighters.  Their  captain  was  a  member  of  the  xVssembly 
for  Cumberland  County,  and  almost  equal  in  importance 
and  authority  in  the  Conococheague  settlement  with  Col. 
Benjamin  Cham.bers. 

The  Culbertson  and  Armstrong  companies — the  former 
from  Culbertson's  Row — were  in  some  measure  a  protec- 
tion for  the  Valley  from  Shippensburg  to  McDowell's 
Mill.  South  and  west  of  the  mill  another  company  was 
speedily  formed  under  the  captaincy  of  the  Rev.  John 
Steel,  the  pastor  of  the  West  Conococheague  Presl^y- 
terian  church.  SherifL  John  Potter  was  the  master  spirit 
of  another  company  in  the  parent  township  of  Antrim, 
and  the  famous  William  Trent  is  credited  with  still  an- 
other company  at  the  mouth  of  Conococeague.  Trent 
v\as  south  of  the  Maryland  boundary  but  he  was  a  Penn- 
c-ylvanian  in  sympathy  and  interest.  Captain  George 
Croghan  formed  a  company  at  Aughwick  and  Capt.  James 
Patterson  in  the  Juniata  Valley.  These  were,  perhaps,  all 
of  the  original  companies  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  ex- 
cept one  that  was  destined  to  become  famous  Indian  war- 
fare— that  of  Capt.  Plans  Hamilton,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  South  Mountain,  in  what  is  now  Adams  county.  In  re- 
gard to  the  companies  Governor  Morris  said  he  had  forni- 
ed  at  Carlisle  history  is  silent.  Croghan,  being  a  man  of 
affi'irs,  did  not  long  retain  the  military  command  at  Augli?=- 
wick,  and  w^as  succeeded  by  Capt.  Hugh  Mercer,  who  was 
Then  practicing  physic  in  the  Conococheague  country. 

The  Indian  wars  almost  depopulated  the  Conoco- 
cheague Valley,  but  such  was  the  strength  of  the  wave  of 
emigration  to  the  nesting  place  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in 
America  that  the  Conococheague  contributed  two  com- 
panies to  the  Pennsylvania  Line  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution;  a  number  of  companies  to  the  Flying  Camp, 
1776-8;  and  two  full  regiments  of  militia,  drilled,  equip- 
ped and  ready  to  march  when  required.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  company  of  Capt.  James  Chambers,  which  left  the 
hamlet  of  Chaml^ersburg  in  June,  1775,  in  response  to  the 
Lexino-ton  Alarm.  Then  followed  Capt.  Jeremiah  Tal- 
]H)t's  C(.nn|:):iiiy  earl)-  in  1776,  v\hich  was  attaciied  to  the 
Sixth  Pennsylvania  battalion,  Col.  William  Irvine.   Talbct 
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was  the  first  sheriff  of  FrankHn  county.  These  companies 
served  under  the  eye  and  with  the  approbation  of  Wash- 
ington, but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  personal  history 
of  the  officers  and  men  is  ahnost  wholly  unknown.  Nearly 
all  the  names  on  the  muster  rolls  have  no  meaning  for  us 
how,  for  strange  to  say  our  grandfathers  took  little  care 
to  preserve  the  memories  of  the  men  who  fought  the  bat- 
tles for  Independence.  In  the  summer  of  1776  Col. 
Frederick  Watts  led  a  battalion  of  the  "Flying  Camp"  to 
Manhattan  Island.  In  this  battalion  was  the  company  of 
Conrad  Snyder,  of  Guilford  township.  Captain  Snyder 
and  his  first  lieutenant,  John  Crawford,  the  ancestor  of 
Milton  Crawford,  former  County  Commissioner,  were 
both  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  November  16,  1776. 
A  friend  and  neighbor  in  my  boyhood  was  Mrs.  Barbara 
Snyder  Grove,  of  Grindstone  Hill.  A  few  years  ago  she 
prepared  a  genealogy  of  the  Snyder  family  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Settlement.  The  only  branch  of  the  family  that  she 
was  unable  to  trace  was  that  of  Capt.  Conrad  Snyder,  who 
not  only  had  the  misfortune  to  be  made  a  prisoner  of  war 
with  Colonel  Magaw's  command,  but  who,  after  his  ex- 
change, commanded  a  troop  of  horse  and  was  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  called  out  in  1781.  Other  companies 
performed  emergency  duty  at  different  times,  but  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  exceedingly  nebulous.  These  be- 
longed to  the  battalions  of  Col.  Samuel  Culbertson  and 
Col.  Abraham  Smith,  and  some  of  them  to  the  battalion  of 
Col.  James  Dunlop. 

A  few  years  ago  I  unintentionally  offended  some  very 
w'orthy  people  by  some  strictures  on  the  preponderance 
of  Revolutionary  officers  in  the  old  Rocky  Spring  church. 
Indeed,  I  fear  I  am  not  yet  fully  forgiven.  The  claim  in 
behalf  of  the  ancient  congregation  was  that  it  contained 
three  colonels,  one  major,  one  adjutant,  ten  captains,  five 
lieutenants,  three  ensigns  and  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Observation,  twenty-four  in  all.  My  estimate  was 
that  after  eliminating  the  women  and  children,  there  were 
only  a  possible  sixteen  privates  in  the  flock.  I  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  my  oft'ense.  but  I  must  be  excused  in  referring  to 
the  subject  again,  because  every  officer  in  the  Rocky 
Spring  list  belonged  to  the  militia,  fev;  of  them  seeing  any 
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actual  service,  while  not  a  soldier  who  served  with  Wash- 
ington, summer  and  winter,  year  after  year,  was  mention- 
ed. I  confess  I  do  not  like  it  that  these  stay-at-home  sol- 
diers get  all  the  glory^  because  they  paid  their  pew  rents 
regularly,  or  that  their  brief  terms  of  service  should  be 
celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  were  part  of  the 
hard-worked,  tattered  and  suffering  little  army  of  George 
Washington. 

There  is  very  little  real  glory  in  being  called  colonel,  or 
major,  or  captain  in  a  list  of  pew  holders  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  men,  their  services  and  their  descend- 
ants. With  the  exception  of  Col.  Samuel  Culbertson  and 
Major  James  McCalmont,  an  indignant  friend  of  mine, 
who  charged  me  with  depreciating  the  fame  of  these  Revo- 
lutionary heroes,  would  have  difticulty  in  telling  me  v.-ho 
they  were  and  what  they  did.  Can  anybody  furnish  a 
single  fact  about  the  regiments  of  Col.  Joseph  Armstrong 
or  Col.  Robert  Peebles?  Wlio  can  supply  a  thumb-nail 
biography  of  Capt.  James  Sharp,  Capt.  John  McConnell, 
Capt.  Matthew  Ferguson,  Capt.  James  Gibson  or  even 
Captains  George  Matthews,  William  Huston  and  Samuel 
Patton?  Who  knows  anything  about  Lieutenants  Reuben 
Gillespy,  Albert  Torrence  and  Joseph  Stephenson,  or  Ad- 
jutant  John  Wilson?  I  confess  that  I  know  next  to  nothing 
about  any  of  them.  I  cannot  identify  the  Col.  Robert 
Peebles  of  Rocky  Spring  with  the  Col.  Robert  Peebles 
who  gets  a  doubtful  line  in  the  ''Pennsylvania  Archives''. 
Col.  Joseph  Armstrong  was  a  verity.  He  lived  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  County  Commissioner  John  F.  Gel- 
wicks.  Of  his  battalion  we  knOw  scarcely  anything  that 
is  authentic.  West  Conococheague  claims  Capt.  Samuel 
Patton  and  Capt.  William  Huston.  Capt.  George  Mat- 
thews was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  county,  but  the 
county  knows  nothing  of  his  descendants.  When  we  at- 
tach titles  tcv  these  men  we  are  celebratinq:  shadows.  We 
forgot  their  services  when  they  died,  w^e  lost  all  trace  of 
their  posterity,  and  they  exist  to  us  now  only  as  names 
that  have  no  real  meaning. 

The  Conococheague  valley  was  like  the  apex  of  a  fan 
that  began  to  open  and  spread  as  soon  as  Fort  Duquesnc 
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became  Fort  Pitt  and  Pontiac  was  conquered.  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Frank  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who 
came  to  where  the  village  of  Scotland  now  stands,  in  1771, 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  two  years  later  that  he 
meant  to  go  to  the  Ohio  with  one  of  his  sons  as  soon  as 
he  got  his  plantation  in  order  to  take  up  a  large  tract  of 
land  for  his  younger  children.  The  Revolution  seems  to 
have  interfered  with  his  design,  but  others  were  already 
going  and  settling  a  vast  sweep  of  country  of  which  the 
Conococheague  was  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

James  Potter  was  in  Penn's  Valley. 

Charles  Campbell,  one  of  the  Campbell  immigrants  of 
Peters  township,  and  later  known  as  Gen.  Charles  Camp- 
beH,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Westmoreland. 

Western  Pennsylvania  was  full  of  Conococheague  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  found  refuge  in  the  earlier  settlement 
when  the  Englislx  and  the  Indians  began  the  warfare  of 
savages  on  the  frontier.  After  the  Revolution  the  fiow  of 
emigration  westward  became  a  wave.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  nearly  every  one  of  our  early  families 
had  a  footing  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky. 

William  Johnston,  a  son  of  Capt.  John  Johnston,  one  of 
the  Johnstons  of  Antrim,  went  tO'  Indiana  county,  and 
becanie  a  pioneer  salt  producer  on  the  Conemaugh. 

John  Ramsey,  a  son  of  Major  James  Ramsey,  who  built 
Hiester's  mill,  went  to  Westmoreland  county  and  founded 
the  town  of  Ligonier.  Later  Col.  JoJm  Ramsey  kept  a 
hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  entertained  Lafayette.  ?vla- 
jor  James  Ramsey  in  his  old  age  followed  his  son  John  to 
Ligonier,  and  Col.  John  followed  his  children  to  Ohio  and 
Kentucky. 

William  Morrow,  who  kept  the  hotel  in  Chambersburg 
where  Washington  slept  in  1794,  went  to  Pittsburgh,  in 
1795,  ^vith  his  son,  Paul,  who  had  just  been  admitted  to 
the  Franklin  county  bar.  The  Morrow  relationship  is  a 
good  example  of  the  intertwined  interm.arriages  of  the 
Conccochea.2:ue  families.  Paul  Morrow  married  Hettie 
Guthrie.  Her  father,  James  Guthrie,  was  one  of  the  first 
emisrrants    from    the    Conococheacruc    to    \^''estmore1and 
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daughter  of  Samuel  Culbertson,  one  of  the  three  Irish 
brothers  who  settled  "Culbertson's  Row."  A  daughter 
of  Paul  Morrow  and  Hettie  Guthrie  married  Dr.  James 
Ramsey  Speer,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  and  Sarah  Ram- 
sey Speer.  William  Speer,  who  was  at  one  time  pastor 
of  the  Falling  Spring  Presbyterian  church,  was  a  brother 
of  the  mother  of  President  Buchanan,  and  his  wife  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Major  James  Ramsey.  The  wife  of 
William  Morrow,  the  Chambersburg  boniface,  was  Bar- 
bara Zantsinger,  a  sister  of  Paul  Zantsinger,  a  prominent 
man  in  Lancaster  county  in  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 
Mr.  Morrow's  brothers  were  among  the  founders  of 
Mecklenburg,  afterward  Shepherdstown,  West  Virginia, 
and  his  brothers-in-law  were  James  Rumsey,  the  inventor 
of  the  steam  boat:  John  Mark,  the  ancestor  of  a  note- 
worthy Virginia  family ;  and  John  Kearsley,  an  early  set- 
tler at  Shepherdstovv'n,  among  whose  descendants  is  Dr. 
S.  W^eir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia. 

Even  the  Findlay  family  of  Mercersburg,  which  at  one 
time  had  three  brothers  in  Congress — William  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  Pennsylvania,  John  in  the  House  from  this  dis- 
trict, and  James  a  Represnetative  from  Ohio — shared  in 
the  hegira  from  Conococheague.  William  Findlay  for- 
sook his  native  heath  for  W^estmoreland.  Not  only  vv^as 
he  governor  of  Pennsylvana  but  his  daughter,  Jane,  v>as 
the  wife  of  a  governor — Francis  R.  Shunk.  Gen.  James 
Findlay,  one  of  the  five  brothers  of  the  governor  went  to 
Ohio,  and  the  town  of  Findlay  in  that  State  is  named  after 
him.  He  was  prominent  in  the  war  of  1812.  Col.  John 
Findlay,  the  eldest  brother,  spent  his  life  in  Chambers- 
burg. He  commanded  the  Franklin  county  regiment 
that  marched  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  in  1814.  He 
was  postmaster  of  Chambersburg.  His  great-grandchil- 
dren are  in  Iowa.  There  is  none  of  the  name  in  the  valle\- 
to-day.  Another  William  Findley — spelled  with  an  e  in- 
stead of  an  a— was  a  member  of  Congress  so  lonof  that  he 
was  the  first  representative  to  be  designated  "Father  of 
the  House."  He  settled  in  the  Conococheague  before 
Governor  William  Findlay,  with  whom  he  is  soiretin^es 
.cn]ifo;iT-ided.  wa-^  born,  buit  soon  removed  to  Westmore- 
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land.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  "Whiskey  In- 
surrection," of  which  he  wrote  a  history  that  is  now  a 
scarce  book.  Besides  the  Findlays  and  Findleys,  the  Fin- 
leys  were  prominent,  but  are  represented  now  only  by 
their  tombstones  in  Falling  Spring  graveyard. 

The  first  settler  in  the  forks  of  the  Concocheague  was 
John  Kennedy,  His  descendants  were  intermarried  with 
the  Killoughs  and  Campbells,  of  Welsh  Run.  The  late 
Lazarus  Kennedy,  whose  life  was  spent  on  the  old  home- 
stead, was  his  grandson.  Farther  up  the  east  branch, 
where  some  Mormon  emissaries  attempted  to  fix  their 
New  Jerusalem,  James  Roddy  settled  about  the  tim.e  that 
Benjamin  Chambers  came  to  the  Falling  Spring.  His 
earliest  neighbors,  between  the  Conococheague  and  the 
Marsh,  were  the  McLanahans,  the  Johnstons,  the  Snivelys 
and  the  Crunkletons.  These  early  settlers  all  had  nu- 
merous families,  but  the  Johnston  and  Crunkleton  names 
have  disappeared  from  about  Grencastle.  The  McLana- 
han  and  Snively  families,  however,  have  numerous  repre- 
sentatives in  "Old  Mother  Antrim.''  Tlie  Snivelys  were 
originally  Swiss,  and  the  Crunkletons  Dutch  or  German. 

One  of  the  Crunkletons  attempted  to  found  the  town 
of  Crunkleton  about  two  miles  east  of  Greencastle.  It 
reached  the  dignity  of  three  houses,  but  the  site  is  now 
undistinguishable.  The  founder  of  Greencastle  was  CoL 
John  Allison,  who  comamnded  a  regiment  of  Pennsyl-^ 
vania  militia  in  tire  Jerseys,  in  1776,  and  had  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  seconding  the  motion  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion, in  1787.  Colonel  Allilson's  father,  William  Allison, 
settled  on  the  site  of  Greencastle  l^efore  1750.  The  Alli- 
son name  is  now  unknown  about  any  part  of  Colonel  Alli- 
son's town,  except  Moss  Spring  cemetery.  His  brother, 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Allison,  was  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in 
Baltimore.  George  William,  Brown,  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more, in  the  strenuous  weeks  of  1861,  who  became  one  of 
the  inmates  of  Fort  Warren,  was  his  grandson.  The  Al- 
lison family  of  Huntingdon  county,  is  descended  from 
Robert  Allison,  a  brother  of  Col.  John  and  the  Rev,  Pat- 
rick Allison.     Col.   John  Allison's  sons  were  worthv  and 
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respectable  men,  but  none  of  them  attained  the  promi- 
nence of  the  father.  A  grandson,  James  Alhson,  was  a 
member  of  the  FrankHn  county  bar. 

FamiHar  names  in  the  early  history  of  Greencastle  and 
Antrim  township  were  Beatty,  Boggs,  Brown,  Davidson, 
Davison,  Henderson,  Lang,  Lawrence  ^McCulloh. 
McClellan,  ]\IcLene,  Prather,  PawHng,  Rankin,  Watson. 
Young  and  Zacharias.  Nearly  all  these  were  intermar- 
ried with  the  old  Conococheague  families  of  the  eigh- 
tenth  century.  James  McLene  was  a  member  of  the 
Carpenters'  Hall  convention,  and  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  Johnston  was  Eleanor 
Pawlino-,  of  the  Pawlini?-s  of  Norristown,  a  Dutch  familv 
that  emi.o:rated  from  Holland  to  New  Amsterdam  in  the 
seventeenth  centur}-.  This  probably  explains  why  lie  left 
her  her  choice  of  his  German  books  in  his  will.  She  v/as 
a  very  larg-e  woman.  When  she  died  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  her  body  tO'  the  grave  in  a  wag"on,  no  hearse  being 
obtainable  large  enough  to  hold  her  coflin.  A  few,  but 
a  very  few,  of  these  families  are  still  represented  in  the 
borough  and  township. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  families  of  the  Conoco- 
cheague that  are  Avorthy  of  a  place  in  this  paper — such  as 
the  Aston,  Colhoun,  Clingon,  Eyster,  Gibbs,  Grenawalt. 
Heyser,  ?dartin,  Richards,  Riddle,  Rigler,  Smith,  Scott. 
Senseney,  Shillito  and  Snider  families  of  Chambersluir": ; 
the  A.dams,  Andrew,  Bonbrake,  Brotherton,  Cook.  Clug- 
ston,  Crawford,  Gift,  Harmony,  Lindsay,  Long,  Snyder, 
Tritle,  Vance  and  Young  families  of  Guilford;  the  Arm- 
strong, Archibald,  Bossart,  Barhet,  Dixon,  Eatten,  Fergu- 
son, Jack,  Moorhead,  Ramsey,  Shields,  Swan  and  Wilson 
families  of  Hamilton;  the  Allison,  Bard,  Culbertson,  ]\Ic- 
Calmont,  Patterson,  Rea  and  Torrence  families  of  Let- 
terkenny;  the  Cluggage,  Dickey,  Dunwoody,  Dunlap. 
Huston.  Holliday,  McFarland,  Newell,  Orbison,  Patton, 
Rankin.  Sterret,  AV^ilson  and  Wilkey  families  of  Peters; 
the  Alexander,  Campbell,  Elder,  Holliday,  McKil.)V'en, 
Mackey,  Piper,  W^itherow  and  Walker  families  of  Patli 
Valley;  the  Cunningham,  Duffield,  Johnston,  Kvle,  ]\[c- 
Cl^n--d,  Rankin.  Scott.  Shnimon  and  Unrer  fa-^i'-e'^  ^f 
•Montgon^ery  ;  and  the  Boni}rake,   Bittiu'rer,   Funic.   Q/cS\. 
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Holsinger,  ]McPherran,  Mack,  Nill,  Royer,  Stoner,  Snow- 
|§  1)erg-er,  Secrist,  Welsh  and  Wishard  families  of  Quincy 

and  Washington.  Coming-  down  to  my  owti  time,  I 
would  like  to  dwell  on  the  characteristics  of  men  that 
I  knew  personally,  such  as  the  late  Judge  Kennedy,  Peter 
Brough  and  Samuel  Frederick,  of  the  East  Conoco- 
cheague ;  Samuel  Carver,  of  Scotland ;  Dr.  McCowan  and 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Kennedy,  of  Fayetteville ;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  James  Burns,  Ceorge  Besore,  Abraham  Barr, 
William  S,  Amberson,  John  Nill  and  James  H.  Clayton, 
11  of  Waynesboro;  James  McDowell,  Gen.  David  Dctrick, 

f  John  Rowe  and  George  W.  Zeigler,  of  Greencastle ;  James 

I  Witherspoon,  William    Angle,    Samuel    Bradley,  Joseph 

•  I  Winger.  James  O.  Carson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Creigh  and  many 

others  of  Mercersburg  and  the  surrounding-  neighbor- 
hood; but  time  compels  me  to  forbear.  It  may  be,  if  the 
Grim  Reaper  is  not  unrelenting,  that  1  may  be  able  to  do 
them  more  ample  justice  some  other  time. 
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The  society  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  John  Stewart  on  the  evening  of  February  21,  1901. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  B.  L.  Maurer,  Esq. 

MOUNTAIN  STREAMS. 


B.  L.  MAURER,  ESQ. 


It  is  hardly  appropos,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  bring 
before  the  society  subjects  w^hich  will  recall  to  their  minds 
■  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  Summer,  the  music  of  the 

I  babbling    brooks,     the     soothing    effect    of    murmuring 

;  streams  or  the  grandeur  of  the  rocky,  wild  cascades.    The 

pleasant  rooms  of  our  host  and  the  social  features  of  the 
society  are  much  more  agreeable  to  our  tastes,  just  now, 
;  than  rambling  along  these  streams,  angling  for  the  con- 

ventional "speckled  beauties,"  or  Tityrus  like,  lounging 
;  under  the  shade  of  some  wide  spreading  beech. 

But,  while  we  cannot  now  enjoy  these  pleasures  we  can 

let  our  imaginations  bring  up  what  we  have  enjoyed  and 

i  "    picture  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  when  we  take 

I  our  annual  outings  the  coming  Summer. 

f  Few  persons,  other    than    those    who  have  made  this 

branch  of  natural  science  a  study,  know  by  what  peculiar 

process  in  the  great  labrator>'  of  nature,  or  by  what  hidden 

power,  by  us  not  yet  discovered,  the  waters  of  the  oceans 

are  carried  or  forced  to  the  mountain  tops,  thoroughly 

•     filtered  and  purified  in  their  course,  and  find  their  outlet 

in  the  most  secluded  spots  on  the  mountains,  there  to 

form  the   romantic  streams  which   find  their  way  down 

into  the  valleys,  form  the  creeks  and  farther  on  the  rivers 

and  are  eventually  sv/allowed  by  the  great  oceans,  only  to 

repeat  the  same  process. 

^  Whatever  the  process  may  be  it  has  been  in  operation 

j  for  years   multiplied   by   thousands  and  vrill   continue  to 

j  operate    for    coming    thousands    of    years,  as  Tennyson 
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beautifully  expresses  it,  "Men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
but  we  go  on  forever." 

Our  Cumberland  Valley  is  prolific  in  these  mountain 
{Springs,  and  outside  of  that  organization  of  gentlemen 
known  to  the  public  as  the  Colonels  or  Explorers,  there 
are  few  persons  as  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  the 
temperature,  the  specific  gravity  and  the  elevation  above 
tide  water  of  these  springs  which  have  their  openings  on 
the  top,  sides  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Kittitinny  and 
Tuscarora  mountains,  and  the  western  slope  of  the  South 
mountains.  One  of  their  number,  Dr.  C.  T.  George,  of 
Harrisburg,  who  has  for  some  years  been  Secretary  of  the 
State  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  who  is  an  accomplished 
chemist  and  botanist,  whenever  the  party  encamped  in  a 
new  locality,  brought  with  him  to  camp  an  x\merican 
Barometer,  for  finding  elevations,  a  Hydrometer  for  test- 
ing the  specific  gravity,  and  a  thermometer  for  testing 
the  temperature  of  the  water  of  any  spring  within  several 
miles  of  camp.  As  a  result  it  was  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  90  per  cent,  of  the  mountain  springs  wa&  52  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  the  waters  absolutely  pure  at  the 
source.  But  one  spring  was  found  that  registered  a  tem-. 
perature  below  52  degrees.  This  is  located  in  a  meadow 
in  Path  Valley  close  to  a  large  gum  tree,  which  gave  it 
the  name  of  Gum  Spring,  and  near  the  location  of  the 
furnace  at  one  time  operated  by  Putt  &  Beaver.  The  lo- 
calityis  better  known  as  "Valley  Forge"  and  is  about  two 
miles  north  of  Loudon  and  near  the  Path  Valley  road. 
The  water  of  this  spring  comes  up  through  the  ground 
and  registered  50  degrees.  When  the  furnace  was  in  op- 
eration the  water  from  this  spring  was  conveyed  through 
metal  pipes  to  the  dwelling  and  office  about  100  yards  dis- 
tant. These  pipes  have  all  been  torn  up  and  the  water 
finds  its  way  to  Duncan's  Run  through  rocks  and  ferns. 
briers  and  swamps. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  take  a  pleasant  tramp  from 
Richmond  furnace  to  what  is  known  as  the  "Old  Beaver 
Ore- Washer,"  let  him  accompany  one  of  the  tramping 
parties  from  their  various  camps.  He  will  find  within  100 
yards  of  the  washer  a  beautiful  spring  coming  from  the 
mountain  side,  the  water  conveved  a  few  feet  through  a 
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trough  of  chestnut  bark  and  falHng-  into  a  box.  If  it  is  a 
warm  day  the  sound  of  the  water  falhng  into  the  box  will 
be  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  it  will  be 
more  delightful  to  the  taste  than  the  "Nectar  of  the 
Gods."  This  spring  and  the  ore  washer  were  always  ob- 
jective points  for  tramping  parties  when  camp  was  pitched 
at  or  near  Richmond  furnace.  A  good  drink  all  around 
and  then  to  the  washer.  To  make  this  part  of  the  tram]) 
pay  it  was  necessary  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  washer. 
about  30  feet  and  take  a  look  up  the  valley  to  the  point 
where  a  spur  of  the  mountain  divides  Amberson's  Valle}' 
from  Path  Valley.  The  eye  rested  upon  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  mountain  pictures,  which  once  seen  is  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  next  tramp  will  be  from  camp  at  Valley 
Forge.  We  cross  the  creek  and  along  the  road  intersect- 
ing that  leading  from  Loudon  to  Horse  Valley.  Follow- 
ing the  latter,  if  you  are  a  good  walker,  you  will  fmd  your- 
self turning  Jordan's  Knob  near  its  top,  and  as  you  swing 
around  the  knob  you  see  off  to  your  right  a  panorama  of 
picturesque  beauty.  Your  eyes  rest  upon  Mercersburg, 
Bridgeport,  Williamson,  Greencastle  and  all  the  other 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  off  to  the  south  until  your  vision 
is  lost  in  the  misty  distance,  and  your  appreciation  of  your 
own  Cumberland  Valley  is  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture laid  out  before  you.  As  you  turn  the  knob  you  no- 
tice a  well-used  pathway  which  you  are  tempted  to  follo\V 
and  investigate.  'A  few  steps  bring  you  to^  a  small  spring 
of  piire  mountain  water,  and  if  the  day  is  a  warm  one  you 
will  speedily  find  a  rusty  tin  cup  suspended  from  a  bush 
nearby.  This  is' an  exception  to  the  rule  that  "rust  doth 
corrupt,''  and  you  welcome  the  cup  and  hasten  to  talce  a 
good,  long  drink,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  drunk  from  a  spring  whose  waters  have  been 
forced  by  the  "hidden  power"  to  an  elevation  of  almost 
1400  feet  3bo\T  tide  water.  Coming  down  the  mountain 
and  swmging  to  the  left  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
mouth  of  Bear  Valley,  where  the  "old  forge"  was  located 
years  ago.  Here  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  stately  oaks  you 
will  find  another  spring.  Tliis  grove  and  spring  were  for 
a  nim^ber  of  years  the  favorite  camping  ground  of  a  n.'lrt^' 
of  lumters  and  fishers  from  Harrisburg.  ^  The  Bear  \'alley 
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ruh  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  trout,  but  the  erection 
of  a  saw  mill  some  distance  up  the  valley  and  the  l^uilding- 
of  a  tramway  from  the  mill  to  the  road  have  driven  the 
trout  to  seek  other  localities,  or  the  saw  dust  froni  the  mill 
has  so  polutted  the  waters  that  they  have  all  died  out. 
Not  ^^mch  is  left  to  point  cait  to  the  visitor,  the  location 
of  the  "old  forge,"  a  pile  of  stones — only  this  and  nothing 
more. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  the  North  moun- 
tain and  vicinity  without  reference  to  a  noted  spring  lo- 
cated on  the  Rhea  tract  about  3  miles  southwest  of  ]^\Ier- 
ceiFburg.  It  is  not  a  mountain  spring,  but  deserves,  at 
least,  a  passing  notice.  The  water  comes  up  from  below 
and  forms  an  oblong  pool  of  considerable  dimensions, 
which  is  of  sufficient  depth  as  to  impart  a  bluish  color  to 
the  water.  From  this  peculiarity  it  has  been  named  the 
"Blue  Spring."  There  is  no  visible  outlet  for  the  water 
in  the  pool  at  the  spring,  but  some  distance  away  is  an 
outlet  to  which  the  water  finds  its  way  by  an  underground 
passage  'md  empties  into  Blue  Spring  run,  thence  to  the 
I  V.  We-t  Branch  of  the  Conococheague,  and  eventually  finds 
a  liome  in  the  Potomac  river. 

Another  non-mountain  spring  worthy  of  a  brief  notice 
is  located  on  a  hill  side  near  Dufheld  postoflice.  Access 
to  the  water  is  down  a  stone  stairway  to  the  depth  of 
about  7  feet,  thence  through  a  subterranean  passage  fpr 
som.e  distance.  Tlie  water  is  conveyed  to  the  store  and 
dwelling  at  Dufifield  through  metal  pipes. 

There  is  neither  legend  or  tradition  to  tell  when  and  by 
whom  this  stairway  and  passage  were  constructed,  or  for 
what  purpose,  and  the  mysten,'  will  most  likely  remain  tm- 
solved  for  all  time.  This  is  the  only  spring  referred  to  in 
my  paper  wdiich  I  have  not  visited,  and  my  information 
about  it  is  meagre. 

But  we  cannot  spend  all  our  time  on  the  North  moun- 
tains and  vicinity  and  with  springs  which  have  no  special 
historic  reputation,  but  we  will  cross  the  valley  and  give 
some  attention  to  the  sprino-s  on  the  South  mountain 
which  have  been  noted  for  a  full  centur\\  We  will  find  the 
first  cam])  on  these  mountains  near  Monalian's  Spring. 
named  after  an  Irish  gentleman  who  established  a  water- 
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ing  place  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  which, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  access,  was  discontinued 
after  a  few  years.  This  spring-  was  more  noted  for  its 
peculiar  surroundings  than  for  its  waters,  which  are  abso- 
lutely pure  and  of  52  degrees  temperature.  Even  at  pres- 
ent it  is  almost  entirely  isolated  from  civilization.  The 
waters  from  this  spring  find  their  way  to  the  Big  Antietam 
or  East  Branch  Antietam.  To-  reach  this  spring  we  must 
cross  a  large  meadow  or  plateau  of  several  hundred  acres, 
which  was  the  favorite  pasturing  ground  for  the  cattle 
from  the  valley,  which  are  driven  up  from  the  country 
around  ]\Iont  Alto  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  owners 
of  the  property. 

While  we  are  on  the  mountain  top  we  may  as  well  enjoy 
a  four  mile  walk  by  w^ay  of  New  Baltimore  and  Cold 
Spring  Chapel,  to  the  once  famous  Caledonia  Springs. 
By  way  of  parenthesis — the  chapel  is  an  institution  estab- 
lished by  the  Lutheran  church  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  moral  tone  of  the  neighborhood  and  cutting  down 
the  expenses  of  our  courts.  In  this  they  have  succeeded 
almost  beyond  their  expectations  as  the  court  expenses 
for  the  last  few  years  will  show.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  Lutheran  churches  at  Hanover  and  Gettysburg,  aided 
materially  by  the  citizens  of  our  town,  wnthout  regard  to 
denomination,  they  were  enabled  to  build  a  neat  chapel 
and  parsonage  and  install  a  pastor. — We  pass  the  chapel 
and  continue  our  tramp  about  tw^o  miles  farther  and  arrive 
at  the  once  noted  Caledonia  Springs.  Here  we  find  noth- 
ing to  remind  us  of  its  former  glory  except  the  ruins  of 
the  foundations  of  what  was  once  a  large  building  and  of 
other  necessary  buildings.  We  must  1)e  careful  in  our 
walk  around  these  foundations,  as  it  is  a  locality  long 
noted  for  its  rattlesnakes  and  other  objectionable  reptiles. 

Tliese  springs  were  once  known  as  "Sweenev's 
Springs."  Tlie  first  buildings  were  of  logs  and  v.-ere 
erected  by  Daniel  Sweeney,  the  grandfather  of  James 
Sweeney,  formerly  a  resident  of  our  town.  Daniel 
Sweeney  came  from  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1800, 
stopped  first  at  Harrisburg  and  later  came  to  Carlisle  to 
settle  an  estate  for  a  friend  which  inchided  the  tract  of 
land  on  which  these  springs  were  located.     :Mr.  Swecnev 
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purchased  500  acres  of  this  tract  and  proceeded  to  open 
up  the  spring  to  the  pubhc.  He  found  that  they  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  reputation  as  a  Summer  resort  and  that 
the  visitors  dwelt  in  tents  brought  with  them.     Daniel 

rp,  Sweeney  kept  the  spring  until  he  died  in  1833.  The  late 
James  Sweeney  being  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  his  guardians 
took  charge  of  the  property  and  conducted  them  until 
James  became  of  age.  He  kept  the  springs  for  a  while, 
then  rented  them,  and  finally  sold  them  to  the  Caledonia 
Springs  company,  composed  principally  of  citizens  from 
our  town.  They  erected  a  fine,  large  four  story  frame 
building  and  other  accessories,  made  the  place  attractive, 
and  the  springs  became  wndely  known,  especially  in  Balti- 
more, many  of  wdiose  citizens  visited  them  regularly.  The 
opening  up  of  other  watering  places  more  easy  of  access 
drew  away  the  patronage  of  Caledonia,  and  a  convenient 
fire,  covered,  by  insurance,  enabled  the  company  to  re- 
cover some  portion  of  their  investment.  All  the  attrac- 
tions are  obliterated  and  the  cattle  that  roam  the  hills 
have    tramped    the    grounds    into    an  almost  impassible 

ly  swamp.  These  springs  are  located  on  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  late  Jacob  Wagaman  and 
w^Hen  you  have  satisfied  your  thirst  you  wnll  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  drunk  from  a  spring  which  is  the  head 
of  the  East  Branch  or  Big  Antietam,  which  finds  its  way 
to  the  Potomac  river,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1500  feet 
above  tide  water  and  a  temperature  of  52  degrees. 

We  wnll  return  to  camp  and  to-morrow  will  take  in  that 
well  known  and  almost  historic  location  known  as  Mont 
Alto  Park.  We  are  all  so  v/ell  acquainted  wnth  this  loca- 
tion and  its  prominent  springs  that  a  description  is  hardly 
necessary,  except  to  state  that  the  late  Colonel  George  B. 
Wiestling  converted  a  wild  and  almost  impenetrable  sec- 
tion of  the  Mont  Alto  estate  into  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  enjoyable  natural  parks  in  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  all  visited  the  Indian  Springs,  the  Pearl 
of  the  Park,  Fairy  Fount  and  Tarburner  Springs,  but  we 
are  not  all  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  park  is  a  tract  known  as  the  "Valley  of  a  Tliou- 
sand  Springs."  Here  are  small  springs  almost  innumerable 
which  flowing  down  the  valley  find  their  way  to  Mont 
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Alto  Park,  and  uniting  with  the  spring"  already  named 
iorni  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  .Vntietam,  and  also  fnid 
their  way  to  the  Potomac  river. 

Now,  we  will  visit  the  Explorers  at  their  camp  at  Blue 
Ridge  Summit.  The  wild  beauty  of  this  locality  has  been 
somewhat  spoiled  by  the  erection  of  cottages  and  board- 
ing houses.  Here  we  find  a  cute  little  chapel,  one  of  the 
accompanying  evidences  of  civilization.  From  this  camp 
we  will  visit  some  of  the  most  prominent  springs  and  sum- 
mer resorts.  The  first  and  best  known  are  the  Monterey 
Springs,  located  about  a  mile  from  camp.  This  place  was 
established  as  a  "tavern  stand"  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburg  turnpike  about  1810,  and  was  used  as  such  until 
the  40's.  By  this  time  they  had  gradually  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  health  resort  on  account  of  a  well  near  by,  the 
water  from  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
magnesia  and  iron.  It  had  no  name  of  special  sig-nificance 
until  after  the  Mexican  war.  It  was  owned  and  conducted 
by  Samuel  Buhrman,  who  had  erected  a  commodious 
building  about  90  feet  in  length.  This  building  was  burn- 
ed down  in  1849,  ^^^  ^^'^s  replaced  by  a  large  brick  build- 
ing and  given  the  name  of  Monterey  after  a  city  of  that 
name  captured  by  General  Taylor  during  the  Mexican 
war.  The  location  of  the  building  has  an  elevation  of  1400 
feet  above  tide  water.  About  an  eighth  of  a  mile  down 
the  turnpike  are  located  the  springs  proper.  They  conice 
from  the  mountain  side  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  nook. 

Coming  down  the  turnpike  we  find  another  spring 
w^hose  name  savors  also  of  the  Mexican  war.  Buena  Vista 
or  Fair  View.  The  name  is  a  very  appropriate  one  as  the 
visitor  has  a  magnificent  view  of  a  large  part  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  from  the  hotel.  The  spring  is  located  a 
short  distance  from  the  building  in  a  ravine  whose  wild 
beauty  has  not  been  destroyed  by  any  special  effort  to 
improve  it.  This  place,  like  Monterey,  was  used  for  a 
long  time  as  a  tavern  and  wagon  stand  on  the  turnpike. 
By  the  time  the  old  wagon  lines  had  been  discarded  it 
had  also  gained  a  reputation  which  has  remained  with  it. 
A  few  years  ago  the  property  was  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany nf  Baltimore  capitalists  and  a  very  imposing  and 
inodern  buildincf  erected. 
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We  will  take  the  short  route  to  camp  by  way  of  Ger- 
inahtown.  Here  w^e  find  one  of  the  wildest  pieces  of 
terrestrial  architecture  to  be  found  in  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  Germantown  Cascade.  The  water  has  a  fall  of 
60  feet  in  300,  and  comes  down  over  immense  rocks,  the 
faces  of  which  have  been  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  the 
water  and  deep  fissures  have  been  created  by  the  action  of 
the  ice.  The  visitor  to  Pen-Mar  should  not  fail  to  visit 
this  spot.     It  is  a  short  half-mile  from  Pen-Mar  station. 

The  explorers  having  moved  their  camp  to  another 
once  noted  spot — Graeffenburg  Spring.  Tliis  like  the 
springs  just  named  was  used  as  a  wagon  stand  and  tavern, 
and  stopping  place  of  stages.  The  first  building  was  an 
old  frame  "lean  to,"  which  was  removed  by  David  Good- 
year about  1849,  ^^^^  ^^^^  present  commodious  brick  build- 
ing erected  in  its  stead.  It  w^as  known  as  Goodyear's 
Springs  until  the  50's,  when  a  visitor  noting  in  its  sur- 
roundings a  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Graeffenburg 
Springs,  located  near  a  village  of  that  name  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  where  the  water  cure  was  introduced  by  Conesnitz 
about  the  year  1828.  He  suggested  the  name  "Graeffen- 
burg" and  the  suggestion  was  adopted  and  the  place  has 
since  been  knowai  as  Graeffenburg  Springs. 

We  will  leave  the  Explorers  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
camp  and  come  toward  home,  stopping  on  our  way  to 
visit  another  once  celebrated  spring  located  north  of  Fay- 
etteville  and  some  distance  up  in  a  wild  little  valley.  I 
refer  to  the  Crawford  Springs,  once  well  known  and  a 
favorite  resort  for  visitors  from  our  town.  Their  dif^culty 
of  access  kept  them  from  acquiring  as  wnde  a  reputation 
as  the  Graeffenburg  Springs.  The  tract  of  land  on  which 
they  are  situated  was  patented  by  James  Rhea  in  181 3  and 
afterward  sold  to  Samuel  Renfrew,  who  again  sold  them 
to  James  Crawford  in  1846,  who  erected  a  frame  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  and  the  usual  bath 
rooms  and  bowling  alley,  and  opened  up  the  springs  about 
iS-^2.  A  bar  was  attached  for  the  convenience  of  visitors 
who  preferred  "mountain  dew"  to  spring  water.  About 
1854  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  M.  Holland,  who 
C'>n(Ui.:tcd  tlieni  until  about  1856,  when  thev  passed  into 
the  hands  of  T,  B.  Crawford,  who  kept  them  for  a  short 
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time,  when  they  began  to  go  into  a  decHne  and  the  build- 
ings were  bought  by  J.  N.  Baxter  and.  removed  about 
1861  to  Fayetteville.  J.  G.  Goochnan,  a  professor  of  chem- 
istry from  New  York,  made  an  analysis  of  the  water  of 
these  springs  and  pronounced  it  the  best  water  in  the 
state,  and  as  containing  medicinal  qualities  of  a  very  high 
order. 

Across  the  little  valley  in  which  the  springs  are  located 
is  a  spring  equally  as  large  but  not  so  well  known.  To 
the  general  public  it  is  known  as  the  Ghambers  Springs. 
Another  name  was  given  it  for  several  years,  the  "Bouja 
Spring,"  named  after  a  French  gentleman  who,  I  believe, 
had  possession  ol  the  place  for  a  short  time. 

The  Crawford  and  the  Ghambers  Springs  are  the 
springs  to  which  our  citizens  looked  with  longing  eyes  as 
a  source  for  a  water  supply  for  our  town,  and  several  sur- 
veys were  made  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  bringing 
the  water  of  these  springs  to  town.  The  first  outlay*  how- 
ever, seemed  too  great  .for  the  public  purse,  although 
thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  to  the  town 
by  the  small  expense  necessary  to  conduct  the  works  after 
they  had  been  built. 

Few  persons  visiting  mountain  streams  or  springs  give 
them  more  than  a  passing  look.  They  enjoy  the  cool 
shade,  the  music  of  the  water  as  it  ripples  over  the  pebbles 
or  dashes  over  or  around  the  rocks  and  then  pass  on. 
They  do  not  take  time  to-  think  that  each  stream  can 
preach  them  a  sermon  as  it  passes  along  and  give  them 
food  for  reflection.  These  streams  can  tell  a  story  of  their 
rise  in  some  retired  spot  far  up  in  the  mountain,  their 
rough  passag-e  down  through  ravine  and  hollow,  over 
rocks,  under  roots  and  through  patches  of  briar  and  fern ; 
and  can  teach  a  lesson  of  patience  under  difficulties.  They 
can  compare  their  pathway  down  the  mountain  to  the 
pathway  of  the  life  of  the  visitor. 

Permit  me  to  digress  a  moment  and  close  my  paper 
with  one  of  those  sermons  in  rhyme,  which  I  learned  from 
Duncan's  Run  which  rises  at  almost  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  finds  its  way  down  to  Valley  Forge,  and  a  resting 
i)lace  in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Conocochcaguc,  and 
which  I  have  followed  from  its  source  to  the  creek. 
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In  a  lonely  mountain  spot. 
Far  away^from  town  or  cot, 
Flows  a  spring  from  out  a  dell, 
Which  in  purlings  quaint  will  tell. 
As  it  weaves  a  fairy  spell 
O'er  those  list'ning  wise  and  well. 
While  it  sings  its  w^ondrous  tale 
Over  rocky  hill  and  dale. 
How  it  rumbles  and  it  tumbles — 
How^  it  rubbles  and  it  bubbles. 
As  it  dashes  and  it  splashes. 
Falling  over  mossy  rocks  ; 
Trembling  at  the  sudden  shocks, 
How  it  rushes  and  it  gushes, 
From  its  home  among  the  glades. 
Through  the  deepest  forest  shades. 
Now  it  forms  a  crystal  pool 
In  the  quiet  rocky  gool. 
Looking  placid,  clear  and  cool. 
Then  it  breaks  into  a  rifPle. 
With  the  very  gentlest  whiffle. 
And  ofT  it  goes  to  rumbling, 
While  down  the  hill-side  tumbling; 
And  we  listen  to  the  rubbling. 
And  we  see  the  merry  bubbling 
As  against  the  rocks  it  dashes. 
With  its  wild  and  noisy  splashes. 
Now,  watch  it  as  it  plays, 
p  And  cast  its  sparkling  sprays 

^  Through  the  sunshine's  golden  rays 

Which  have  pierced  the  leafy  maze : 
And  we  catch  their  sudden  glint. 
With  their  liquid  golden  tint. 
As"  they  sparkle  in  the  light 
Like  diamonds  pure  and  bright. 
ll  '  We  hear  a  dashing  sound. 

As  with  a  sudden  bound. 
Over  rocks  and  over  ground 
At  its  wildest  freaks  'tis  found 
Splashing  neath  the  birch's  shade. 
Whose  leafv  bou2:hs  have  made 
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The  arch  which  spans  the  g-lade 

Of  the  rocky,  wild  cascade. 

Thus,  to  us  it  ever  seems, 

As  we  watch  these  mountain  streams. 

Passing  where  the  sunlight  gleams, 

Throwing  back  its  brightest  beams; 

How  they  typify  the  ways 

In  which  we  pass  our  days. 

Now,  innocently  we're  purling — 

Now,  thoup-htlessly  we're  whirling — 

Now,  in  anger  we  are  dashing —  .      . 

Overcome  now,  we  are  splashing — 

Now,  we're  placid,  calm  and  clear — 

Now,  weVe  murmuring  v/ith  fear — 

Now,  we're  bubbling  o'er  with  kindness — 

Now,  we're  rushing  on  in  blindness, 

Till,  w^ith  a  sudden  shock. 

We  are  dashed  dowai  o'er  a  rock, 

'Neath  which  a  quiet  pool 

Holds  us  sickened  in  a  school. 

Giving-  ample  time  to  think. 

How  very  near  the  brink. 

Of  the  rushing  wild  cascade 

Thoughtlessly  we  have  strayed; 

And  we  catch  the  beams  of  love, 

Fill'd  with  sunshine  from  above. 

Which  wnll  light  us  through  the  glen 

In  the  stream  of  life,  and  then 

Guide  us  onward  to  the  sea 

Of  a  bright  eternity. 
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